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FOREWORD 


P opular and scientific literature dealing with social prob- 
lems is practically unlimited in quantity and is currently 
being produced at such a rapid rate that not even the most 
diligent reader can hope to see more than a small part o£ it. 
The sociologist who attempts to bring this material together 
in a volume of portable size discovers at once that bibliographi- 
cal references will crowd out almost everything else. But in 
the writing of elementary textbooks in nearly every field of 
study it has long been standard practice not to enumerate the 
books, monographs, and articles which constitute the back- 
ground and basis of the particular field involved. It seems to 
me, therefore, that the accepted method may well be used in the 
presentation of social problems to students of sociology. In 
carrying out this idea it has been my aim to retain the essentials 
while eliminating unnecessary details. 

The general plan is based upon the assumption that social 
problems can be most easily understood by considering them 
in the social and historical setting in which they occur. Ac- 
cordingly, the characteristics of the present-day community 
and the processes of social change are described in connection 
with each problem or group of problems treated. A few 
figures are given to indicate the magnitude of the problem, 
but long statistical tabulations are avoided. The sociological 
viewpoint is maintained throughout. 

The selection and preparation of the materials included 
have been under way for a long time. In this work I have 
been aided, directly and indirectly, knowingly and unknow- 
ingly, by many of my teachers, friends, colleagues, and associ- 
ates in the field of sociology. To each of these I am deeply 
grateful. 


Carl M. Rosenquist 
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WHAT IS A SOCIAL PROBLEM? 

T he term “social problem” has been used to describe 
situations and activities ranging from the operation of 
the international economic system to the behavior of a truant 
schoolboy. The choice of such a term requires, therefore, 
some explanation; first, in order to discover what the word 
means in common usage and, second, to limit that meaning 
to practical dimensions. 

Obviously a social problem refers to a condition or process 
of society which is, from some point of view, undesirable. 
Such a condition or process may, then, be judged wrong or 
abnormal. It means that society in some respect is failing to 
perform the function or to achieve the end expected of it. 
Corollary is the idea that society can function properly or, at 
least, can be made so to function — ^that there is or can be a 
satisfactory society. Contemplation of a social problem, there- 
fore, carries with it the notion that a solution may be found. 

Implicit also is the idea of social change. Indeed, the idea 
of social change may quite properly be assumed to have pre- 
ceded the idea of social problems. If society were static, un- 
changing and unchangeable, there would be no use in talking 
of its problems or defects. We should then be concerned only 
with the business of adapting ourselves as well as possible to 
the iuevitable, as we do to climate and altitude. At the same 
time that we accept the idea of change, however, we must 
also assume the contiauance of some stability, otherwise we 
could never hope to bring about permanent improvements 
in our social life. 

Those who speak of social problems believe not only in 
social change, but also in the possibility of directing such 
change toward desired ends. They believe in progress. They 
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see society as a human creation justifiably existing in any par- 
ticular form or phase only so long as it serves the needs of its 
members. From time to time it may degenerate or at some 
point fall short of meeting the demands placed upon it. The 
circumstances connected with such failures of society are de- 
fined as social problems. 

Since obviously differences of opinion exist as to how society 
may best serve the needs of its members, there arises, as a 
further question for consideration in connection with the defini- 
tion of a social problem, the question of what are the proper 
needs of the members of society. Here are involved such 
questions as the following: What do individuals need or want ? 
What objectives do they seek in life? How may society aid 
individuals in reaching their objectives.^ Are the objectives 
of individuals conflicting.^ If so, what can society do to meet 
the ensuing difficulty? 

Motivation 

A casual examination of the objects for which human beings 
strive in American society shows them to be of two general 
classes: first, those which contribute dhectly to physical well- 
being, such as food, clothing, and shelter, and, second, those 
which contribute to social well-being, such as membership in 
an honorary fraternity, the respect of the neighbors, and the 
wearing of stylish dress. Offhand it appears that the first of 
these classes of objectives is the more important, since without 
them life could not be sustained. Clearly no society which did 
not permit its members to gratify these fundamental desires 
could long survive. Yet for a given individual or, under some 
circumstances, for many individuals in society the second 
class of satisfactions is more important than the first. The 
suicide who prefers death to the disgrace of failure furnishes 
an extreme example. Practically every person accepts physical 
discomfort and even suffering in order to maintain his social 
standing. Instances are too common to require mention. 

It will be apparent that in the attempt to gain the objectives 
described the members of society come into conflict with each 
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other. As concerns economic goods, for example, the final 
product, ready for the consumer, becomes available, with few 
exceptions, only after it has been worlced upon by a number of 
different persons, each performing a different function. To 
produce economic goods, then, there must be co-operation, 
which is the essence of society. Fairly successful co-operation 
for this purpose has been carried on from the earliest known 
societies down to the present time. Even savages hunt and fish 
together. Modern industrial society manifests co-operation 
to a degree involving so many people that most of them may 
be unaware of the participation of the rest. Co-operation 
breaks down, not in the processes of production, but in the 
processes of distribution of the product, for the possession of 
which the various participants present rival claims. When 
workers and employers fight in strikes and lock-outs, produc- 
tion ceases. 

Conflict over the distribution of economic goods seems not 
to have been lessened as a result of the greater efficiency of 
modern industry as compared with that of the past. On the 
contrary, conflict appears to be in some respects intensified. 
Therefore it may be concluded that our desire for economic 
goods is not based solely upon their usefulness in maintaining 
physical well-being. At any rate, there seems to be no general 
disposition on part of those who already have large incomes 
translatable into economic goods to cease their efforts to en- 
large those incomes still further. The reason is, of course, to 
be found in the second class of satisfactions sought by human 
beings, namely, social well-being, or status. 

The Struggle for Status 

It is a fact often observed that in our society the possession 
of wealth confers high status. It will be noted, however, that 
“wealth” in this sense is purely relative. If every man’s pos- 
sessions could be magically increased a millionfold, there 
would still be poor people. The ordinary working man of 
today has conveniences and luxuries unknown even to the 
mightiest monarchs of a few hundred years ago, yet his status 
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remains comparatively low, because there are so many others 
who have much more than he. Anything like the attainment 
o£ enough in the way of income is therefore impossible. An 
honorary fraternity embracing all mankind ceases to be hon- 
orary. Social status is obtainable only at the expense of one’s 
fellows. 

The importance of economic goods as the means of sustain- 
ing life should not be overlooked, however, and since one of 
the incidents of the struggle for status is that the defeated lose 
not only status but also the means of life, it might be argued 
that here at least society should intervene. While it might 
not be possible to eliminate the struggle for status, it might be 
possible to mitigate the struggle for the necessities of life by 
assuring every individual a supply of food, clothing, shelter 
and medical care. It may be observed that some writers ^ on 
social problems regard physical well-being as the basic require- 
ment of social welfare. So often is this view stressed that it 
may be taken as accepted that society should see to it that its 
citizens lack for none of the essentials: food, clothing, and 
shelter. These are the elementary needs of human beings; 
no society can be regarded as satisfactory which does not 
furnish them. 

There is some justification for the view that the denial of 
the means of subsistence to some members of society is not 
due to a shortage of resources or inadequacy of techniques. 
It may be a by-product of the struggle for status, a condition 
which would correct itself if that struggle did not exist or if 
status were unrelated to economic values. “Status,” as used 
here, refers primarily to what may be in general described by 
the synonyms “social standing” or “position on the social 
scale.” No society has ever been observed in which social dis- 
tinctions of this sort did not exist.^ They are found from the 
most primitive levels of savagery to the most sophisticated 
stages of modern urban society. No one can live long in our 
society without being impressed with the importance of its 

4 -See Folsom, Joseph Kirk, TAe Panj/ty, 1934, pp. 174-5. 

2 Sorokin, Pitirim, SocwP MoMiVy, 1927, pp. 12-17. 
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stratifications. From fiis own experience, every individuai 
acquires notions of what his status is, what it ought to be, and 
what he would like it to be. The extent to which he is able 
to meet his own expectations with regard to status determines 
largely his self-respect and self-esteem. 

Although a social scale with several levels is common to all 
societies, the basis of status varies from society to society. The 
possession of wealth is not universally the means of acquiring 
high social position. Other characteristics or activities may 
serve the same purpose. As examples may be mentioned color, 
birth, education, and military exploit. It appears, therefore, 
that while status may be inherent in the nature of society itself, 
the means of status are themselves socially determined. 

If this view is correct, it might be maintained that our society 
is at fault in that it creates for itself a problem by permitting 
the utilization of the necessities of life as counters in the struggle 
for status. If these goods were valued only for their utility 
as consumers’ goods, persons who already have enough of them 
would cease to acquire more and would thereby give economic 
opportunity to others not so fortunate. Thus a more equitable 
distribution of economic goods might be provided for. There 
can be no absolute certainty, of course, that such improvement 
would follow. The concern of people for their future needs 
causes them to store up economic goods in the form of purchas- 
ing power represented by money or by durable, negotiable 
property. Owing to the uncertainty of the future, no one can 
ever be sure that he will have enough to last through the period 
of illness or unemployment which may precede his death. A 
thrifty and foresighted man therefore continues to accumulate 
as large a proportion of his income as possible in order to be 
as' well prepared as the circumstances permit for any contin- 
gency. If goods were valued only for their utility, the economic 
struggle might remain as keen as ever, and there would 
probably still be a class of persons unable to support themselves 
through their own efforts. Economic technology and the con- 
trol of population increases have, however, reached a develop- 
ment so advanced as to render such an outcome unlikely. 
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Insofar as it is possible under the limitations of our power 
to produce economic goods, society might guarantee an income 
sufficient to support life to every individual. It is absurd to 
say that all families can be self-supporting and yet to maintain 
that society can not guarantee the support of all. This would 
confine the economic struggle to that portion of individual 
incomes which is above the subsistence level, thus preventing 
starvation and other physical ills due to insufficient income. 
Society would thereby meet its primary obligation. 

This plan, however, is no more certain of success than the 
preceding. The objection would be raised at once that the 
great mass of mankind will work only upon threat of starva- 
tion; that as soon as they are assured of enough to eat for the 
rest of their lives they will at once quit their jobs. Thus is 
raised again the problem of motivation and the question of 
whether society may be able to provide an incentive to work 
which will induce every man to put forth his best efforts. If,, 
for example, men were accorded high social status for con- 
tributing extensively to the production of the group instead 
of for taking a large part of the product for themselves,' quite a 
different attitude toward useful work would be developed. 
Possibly in a society with such attitudes economic want would 
entirely disappear. Certain related social problems, such as 
child labor and crimes against property, might also be solved 
incidentally, though doubtless others, such as actual overpro- 
duction, might arise instead. 

The Concept of an Ideal Society 

All these speculations lead to the same conclusion or lack of 
conclusion. A society is judged as good or bad according to 
the degree in which it meets the expectations of its members. 
Their judgment as to what is good or bad is the result of the 
cultural influence to which they have been subjected. In a 
perfectly homogeneous society, therefore, no question as to its 
goodness or badness would arise. There would be no social 
problems. The appearance of social problems is possible only 
in a society already affected by change. In such a society there 
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will be differing opinions as to what society should do. A 
few will be so extreme in their views as to advocate the com- 
plete overthrow of the social organization. These are the 
radicals and revolutionists. The vast majority of the people 
are likely to be more or less content with the existing state of 
affairs. The liberals demand rather widespread reforms; the 
conservatives believe that a little patchwork here and there is 
at most all that is necessary. Both conservatives and liberals 
describe “social problems” as ways in which the social set-up is 
wrong or defective and which should be changed for the gen- 
eral benefit. 

Implicit, if not explicit, in the situation is the concept of an 
ideal society, or at least of the best possible society, from which 
the conditions known as social problems are deviations. If 
these faults are corrected, so runs the reasoning, society will 
serve its intended purpose and approach the ideal. The con- 
cept of the social problem is therefore dependent upon the 
concept of a perfect or, at least, a perfectible society. There are 
many ideas of perfect society current in social literature.^ 
Certain fundamental similarities among them are observable; 
these presumably are copied from actual present-day society. 
The differences may have their origin in the peculiar experi- 
ences of the various proponents; certainly they do not represent 
anything more final or absolute than these experiences. No 
reason can be found for thinking that there is at present any 
scientific basis for the ideal society. It is a variable, itself con- 
ditioned by the social life of its times. It is possible that social 
problems themselves are culturally determined — that we iden- 
tify and define certain conditions as social problems because 
custom so dictates. Certainly it is true, for example, that social 
conditions from our point of view were infinitely worse in 
Europe during the Middle Ages than they are now. People 
of that time appear to have accepted these conditions with little 
protest. No one wrote on child labor or public health. There 
was too much concern with the next world for anyone to have 

3 See Hertzler, Joyce O., The History of Utopian Thought, 1923; and Mumford, 
Lewis, The Story oi Utopias, ig22. 
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much time for this one. Quite likely sin was regarded as the 
chief obstacle to a perfect society. It may be noted, therefore, 
that the social problems which seem significant to us do not ne- 
cessarily reflect those conditions in society which would be re- 
garded as the most unsatisfactory from all viewpoints. Prob- 
ably there is some relation between fundamental need and 
the object of our concern, but the relation may be and often is 
quite remote, as was indicated in the reference to the Middle 
Ages. What we regard as social problems are determined 
for us by society, just as are fashions m dress or other temporary 
phases of social life. When we buy a garment, applying our 
notions of fashion, we have the impression that we are exercis- 
ing choice, that we desire the current style on account of a 
real preference, little realizing, except on second thought, that 
we are but following the folkways. Similarly, as concerns social 
problems, we feel as if we were selecting the problems to 
which we address our attention, but actually they are deter- 
mmed for us by the social environment. 

Scientific Determination of Social Problems 

It follows that scientific definition of a social problem in 
general is practically impossible. In spite of this difficulty, 
many sociologists, desiring to avoid the implication that they 
are reformers instead of scientists, have endeavored to account 
for social problems according to some general scheme or 
formula which will escape reference to the welfare aspect. 
One such explanation is in terms of social change. In this 
explanation the assumption is made that human beings are 
adjusted satisfactorily to any social condition that has existed 
for a long time. When any aspect of social life changes, espe- 
cially if it changes rapidly, it becomes a social problem. 

A modification of this explanation is based on the concept . 
of cultural lag.*^ Under this theory culture is considered an 
organic whole, so closely interrelated in all its parts that change 
in one part throws others out of adjustment, especially those 

^ Ogburn, William F., Social Change, 1922; and Folsom, Joseph K., The Family, 
1934. PP- 235-6. 
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parts which “lag” behind the general march of change. Failure 
of any aspect of society to change, to keep up with the times, 
makes it a social problem. 

An examination of the facts shows the error of these conclu- 
sions. Social change in the right direction does not constitute 
a social problem. But which direction is right? It depends 
upon who is speaking. Higher wages, shorter hours, security 
in the job are changes favored by a working man but almost 
always opposed by employers. The latter would not usually 
regard the necessity for any large-scale change in this direction 
as a social problem of great importance. The employees would 
look upon the change as highly beneficial. 

Social Conflict 

It might be suggested that the only way in which social 
change can be used to explain social problems is to define a 
social problem simply as social conflict, or situations which 
bring into opposition relatively large portions of the population. 
It would necessarily include situations in which the two sides 
are organized, as in war and in labor disputes, as well as situa- 
tions in which a large number of individuals engage singly 
or in small groups, as in crime or divorce. This view, however, 
requires postulating nature as an enemy in such well-recog- 
nized problems as public health and infectious disease, a postu- 
late which seems far-fetched. This view is objective in that, 
if adhered to, it merely recognizes and describes the conflict, 
taking no sides and having no concern for the outcome. It 
would necessarily omit from consideration many of the more 
important social problems now in the public mind. 

Social Disorganization 

The concept of social disorganization has also been used to 
explain social problems.® In any society not completely static 
changes take place which necessarily disrupt old and estab. 
lished elements in social life. The disruption so created is re- 

Elliott, Mabel A., and Merrill, Francis Social Disorganization, 1934, Chap - 
ters I and II. 
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garded as a social problem. That such disruption is often 
connected with social problems no one can deny. The changes 
in family life may be cited as an example. That such disrup- 
tions do cause social problems testifies to the organic character 
of society, the interdependence and the interrelationship of its 
parts. When one part changes without compensating changes 
in other parts, friction or disharmony results. It must be noted, 
however, that the process of social reorganization goes on at the 
same time and at the same pace as social disorganization, and 
that actually the two are not easily distinguished from each 
other. There is a pronounced tendency among writers to 
separate them on a basis presumed to be scientific, but which 
is only normative. For example, the new form of family is 
replacing the old at the same rate as the old is giving way to 
the new. Is the accompanying social problem one of social 
disorganization or of reorganization? Obviously both proc- 
esses are involved equally. The conservative individual tends 
to see the disorganization; the reformer, the reorganization. 
Furthermore, in every textbook on the subject social problems 
are mentioned which cannot be bent to fit into this scheme. 
There is, for example, the problem of health. Admitted now 
as a serious problem, it receives more attention than ever, al- 
though people by and large are healthier now than they have 
ever been in the past, when health was considered scarcely a 
problem at all. Furthermore, there are some social activities 
in which social change is very rapid, involving a maximum of 
disorganization and reorganization, but which, since no objec- 
tion is encountered, are not thought of as presenting social 
problems. Here may be mentioned styles and fashions in 
clothing, decoration, and recreation. The waste incidentally 
resulting from these changes may appeal to some observers as 
a problem in economy, but the changes themselves are not 
seriously taken as social problems. 

Social Problems as Pathology 

The most familiar explanation of social problems uses the 
analogy between the biological and social organisms. .The 
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study of pathology presupposes the existence of an organism 
in which the symptoms of disease may be observed. For the 
biologist the organism is a plant or an animal; for the social 
pathologist, a society.® The study of pathology further pre- 
supposes a condition of normality in the organism from which 
disease may be regarded as a deviation. As to the meaning of 
normality, it will suffice at this point to say that it ordinarily 
refers to the operation of the various organs in such a way as 
to secure or promote the welfare of the organism as a whole, 
Since the nature of the functions involved is dependent upon 
the structure of the organs, it follows that normality and, con- 
sequently, pathology, vary according to the kind of organism 
concerned. In the biological field, this means that each species 
of plant or animal has its own peculiar set of diseases; in 
sociology, it means that social ills differ from society to society 
and, since societies change, from time to time within the same 
society. 


Normal Society 

In the study of pathological manifestations, it is necessary 
first to know and recognize normality. Such knowledge and 
recognition can be secured only from observation of the or- 
ganism the diseases of which are to be studied. Here, as pre- 
viously, it may be assumed that society exists for its members 
and that they have certain ideas as to what society should pro- 
vide. To the extent that these expectations are realized, society 
may be spoken of as normal or, for the purposes of the analogy, 
as healthy. This conception of normality does not necessarily 
find its expression in actual experience. Probably no society 
has ever provided complete satisfaction for all of its members. 
Yet the requirement remains as an ideal, from which we meas- 
ure deviations, referred to as social ills. 

When this concept of normality is compared with that 'of 
biology, a conspicuous difference is at once apparent. The 

That society is not an organism in the biological sense need not concern us 
here, but society must be seen as a mechanism of interacting parts if the concept of 
pathology is to be applied to a study nf its ills. 
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animal organism is in health when as a whole it is functioning 
perfectly; the social organism is in health when all of its mem- 
bers are functioning perfectly. The difference is more than a 
play upon words, although it might be maintained that no 
organism can be considered healthy as a whole, if it has dis- 
eased parts. It must be emphasized that the social organism 
exists for the benefit of the individuals who compose it, rather 
than for itself alone. Conceivably, a society might be healthy 
according to standards similar to those used in biology— that is, 
the group as a whole might be wealthy, successful in war, in- 
creasing in size, and long of life— but if the internal organiza- 
tion is based upon a system of exploitation in which some of 
the people make life miserable for the rest, the society is sick 
according to the usually accepted sociological viewpoint. 

The Meaning of Pathology 

In the preceding paragraphs, we have avoided the question 
of the precise meaning of pathology by assuming it to mean 
the study of disease. Clearly, this is mere tautology, for which 
must be substituted a more accurate description, if the word 
is to have a place in this discussion. The fact that the word is 
used in the biological sciences does not confer upon it un- 
questionable scientific validity; indeed there is reason to believe 
that its definition at the hands of the biologists leaves it outside 
the list of scientific concepts. A brief examination into the 
biological meaning of the term will serve to clarify the sense in 
which it is here used. 

The discussion of pathology as ordinarily carried on makes it 
appear that disease is an enemy of the biological organism, exist- 
ing outside the organism and always waiting for a favorable 
moment to launch an attack, just as a wolf prowls around a 
flock of sheep, waiting for the shepherd to relax his vigilance 
long enough to permit a raid on his charges. This notion has 
doubtless been strengthened by the discovery that micro- 
organisms are found m connection with many types of disease. 
To the human mind, with its strong predilection for personifi- 
cation, the minute organisms have appeared in the role of an 
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attacking army bent on the destruction of its victims. Actually, 
the picture thus presented is far from the facts. 

Diseases are not entities: the classification of diseases is purely a 
matter of convenience: what are known as diseases are the results 
of what happens when the organism comes in contact with inimical 
agents.^ 

The word disease, then, does not properly refer to an at- 
tacking force, but to the response of the organism to certain 
conditions threatening its safety. The response consists of a 
series of physiological changes, described as the symptoms of 
the disease. They are but the indications that the organism 
has suffered from an injury or infection and is attempting to 
repair the damage. The symptoms are beneficent in character 
in the sense that they show active resistance on the part of the 
organism. To attempt to remove them may harm the organ- 
ism instead of benefiting it. Disease may be tentatively de- 
fined therefore as a process of readjustment. 

Since the organism reacts differently to different kinds of 
injuries, corresponding differences in disease are observed. 
These differences are utilized in constructing classifications of 
diseases for purposes of diagnosis and treatment. Diseases do 
not naturally fall into groups and varieties; they are placed 
there by pathologists for convenience in dealing with them. 
Often the so-called typical form of a disease is never observed 
in reality. Cases are diagnosed upon the degree of resemblance 
to the typical form, not upon absolute identity. 

The Concept of Normality 

Since biologists invariably define disease in terms of devia- 
tion from a state of health, it becomes imperative to define 
health also. The definition of health as freedom from disease, 
is, of course, of no value. Substitution of the word “normality” 
does not remove the difficulty, for normality has no more spe- 
cific meaning than health. It cannot mean the average condi- 

White, William A., The Meaning of Disease, p. 171. Baltimore: The Williams 
and Wilkins Company, 1926. 
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tion of the organism, for perfect health is rarely if ever observed. 
.Since normality does not exist as an actual condition, it must 
obviously refer to an imaginary condition, found only in the 
observer’s mind. A brief inquiry shows this to be the case. 
Health or normality is an ideal state unattained and probably 
unattainable, but regarded as eminently desirable. It is taken 
for granted that good health and, consequently, a long life, 
are among the chief objectives of man, and that anything which 
militates against its attainment is pathological. This points 
plainly to the subjective and hedonistic elements in the defini- 
tion of normality. From his own experience, the individual 
comes to certain conclusions regarding his own welfare. Sym- 
pathetically transferring his personal feelings to others, he pro- 
duces a general notion of the kind of physical condition he 
considers ideal. To this he gives the name of normality. Not 
satisfied with this, he extends his anthropomorphism to all 
other forms of life, postulating norms for them as well as for 
himself. With these norms established for a given species, he 
can proceed at once to a study of its pathology. This is not to 
say that normality thus determined is without value. On the 
contrary, the results have amply justified working from postu- 
lates of this sort, as the triumphs of pathologists have shown 
many times; but it can hardly be maintained that the procedure 
is scientific, if by scientific we mean objective. The process ne- 
cessarily starts with the assumption that life is good, an assump- 
tion easy to accept but impossible to prove. Moreover, there is a 
body of opinion challenging the assumption in opposition to 
the majority. 

This fairly well describes the status of the “pathology” which 
sociology has borrowed from biology. It is scarcely necessary 
to say that the use of the term by the borrowers is greatly similar 
to that of the originators. As a basis for the study of social 
oathology, a “healthy” society is set up as a norm, from which 
deviations are observed. Unhappily for the comfort of so- 
ciologists, it appears to be much more difficult to arrive at an 
agreement as to the health of societies than as to the health of 
individuals. In this connection society is, of course, contem- 
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plated in its organic aspects, that is, it is considered as a whole 
composed of interrelated parts. Yet it is impossible to overlook 
the fact that there can be no social “health’’ apart from the 
health of individual members of society, and the further fact 
that the nature of the organization of society is determined by 
the members themselves. For example, it is possible to 'find 
described in history societies which have proved themselves very 
able in conflict with other societies and with nature, so that they 
have flourished and endured over long periods. From the 
viewpoint of society as an organism such a group might well 
be considered “healthy” or normal, whereas its internal or- 
ganization might be of such a sort as to keep the vast majority 
of the members in a state of social degradation. On the other 
hand, it is possible to find societies which, because of looser 
controls, are less efficient and less secure, but in which the in- 
dividual members find life highly agreeable. There can be 
hardly a doubt as to which society the ordinary individual 
would prefer to live in, and probably we cannot consider that 
society diseased which is, from the individual’s point of view, 
the most desirable of ail. 

What Is Social Welfare? 

The difflculties in judging the state of health of a particular 
society by the criterion of individual welfare are all but insur- 
mountable. Only a few of society’s activities can be truly said 
to contribute to the welfare of all. The successful control of 
infectious diseases, protection against the effect of catastrophe, 
and the conservation of natural resources appear at first glance 
to contribute to the general welfare without injuring anyone. 
Yet this is not the case. No matter how objectionable a state 
of society may be, there are always at least a few people who are 
well adjusted to it and whose well-being would be adversely 
affected by change. Disease and death are evils in popular 
opinion, but they provide good livings for physicians and grave 
diggers, respectively. Uncontrolled fire is an evil, but without 
its occasional appearance fire insurance agents, night watch- 
men, and firemen would have to find new employments. No 
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matter what the condition or how bad it may be, there is always 
a group which profits by its continuance. For the members of 
this group the condition in question is normal, not pathological 
For them the status quo is satisfactory, if not highly desirable. 
To them trouble arises from the fact that someone may think 
the source of their living is socially pathological and seek to 
eliminate it. 

Perhaps we could disregard the interests of the grave diggers, 
insurance agents, and other small groups which depend for a 
living upon social ills. We may say that the welfare of the 
individual must always be sacrificed to the welfare of the group, 
and thus retain a general view of social health. This takes us 
back to society as the chief end, instead of the individual. 
However, when it comes to most serious problems, those in- 
volving human relations such as divorce, child labor, crime, and 
poverty, the interested individuals form groups too large to 
ignore. Apparently as a race we thrive on each other’s weak- 
nesses. What is one man’s meat is another man’s poison. 

In the problems just mentioned we observe a definite conflict 
of interests. One group may be fairly well satisfied with con- 
ditions as they are. This group is conservative. Another 
group is dissatisfied and wants a change. This group is radical 
or revolutionary. The inertia of the folkways, together with 
the greater influence of the socially successful, usually enables 
a comparatively small group to keep a large one more or less 
in subjection, and thus to maintain a condition approximating 
the status quo. The conflict indicated has existed for a long 
time. The two sides have built up extensive rationalizations 
so nearly complete as to deserve the name of philosophies. 
The members of each group have outlined an entire world 
plan into which they fit their own interests as an essential part. 
The sociologist who ventures into the fray invariably finds him- 
self taking sides. He must evaluate the conflicting rationaliza- 
tions and reject one or the other. His experiences as a human 
being are likely to affect his judgment. He casts his vote and 
his lot with one side and supports the existing order; or with 
the other side and advocates social change. If he supposes he 
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can bring the struggle to an end, he will be greatly disappointed, 
for compromise will not yield a final solution of the social 
conflict. Contentment does not come from having plenty; it 
comes from having more than ones neighbor. It cannot be 
shown that every additional unit of wealth adds to one’s phys- 
ical comfort. After a certain point in the process of adding, 
more units may even become a burden. We continue to accu- 
mulate them because they symbolize that for which we all 
strive, namely, social status. High status being a matter of 
position on the social scale, it can be achieved only at the 
expense of one’s fellow men. Only a small group can reach 
the highest level, and only one person can occupy the topmost 
point. Even he would probably be worried for fear he might 
not be able to retain his place. 

Some students of human behavior may object to this conclu- 
sion. Just as men do not always work for what is plainly to 
their economic interest, so they do not always work for social 
status. Not everyone in a humble position, it may be argued, 
is displeased with his lot. Large masses of social inferiors, such 
as the peasants of Europe and the peons of Mexico, may be said 
to be comparatively well satisfied with their position in life. 
The sociologist who turns reformer to help those at the lower 
end of the social scale soon discovers a remarkable apathy on 
the part of the very groups whose cause he espouses. His job 
becomes doubly difficult. He must arouse discontent in the 
exploited before he can lead an attack on the exploiters. If 
he could be quite sure such an attack would be successful, his 
activities might be justified. It might be presumed, for ex- 
ample, that the people do not know what is good for them. 
They must be told before they can seek that good. If the at- 
tempt to win it should fail, the last state of the oppressed group 
may be worse than the first. Its members will thenceforth 
know what they are missing. Should a sociologist recognize 
as pathological a case of oppression of which the victim is un- 
aware ? Should he disturb the happiness of an ignorant peas- 
antry to reveal to them a higher standard of living which only 
a few of them will be able to attain.^ 
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The same problem appears in somewhat different form in 
the case of persons whose contentment is not so much the 
consequence of ignorance as of their refusal to accept the com- 
mon standards of the world. The genuinely religious person 
often qualifies for membership in this group. He considers his 
life on earth as nothing more than a prelude to an existence of 
infinite duration in the hereafter. In the light of a concept so 
vast as infinity the joys and sorrows of earthly humanity sink 
into insignificance. Some religionists go so far as to deny the 
reality of all earthly things, material and immaterial. To these 
persons, of course, all social reform and, for that matter, science, 
is the pursuit of a phantom, hardly even worth deploring, since 
it is only a waste of worthless time. They may be the un- 
knowing victims of economic exploitation or a polluted water 
supply. Is their condition properly to be regarded as present- 
ing a social problem ? 

In another portion of the population we encounter the neu- 
rotic and the mentally diseased, whose conceptions of the mean- 
ing of life and whose adjustments to it are so different from 
those of the majority of the people among whom they live that 
they fall far short of meeting social expectations. Sometimes 
they are unduly depressed; sometimes unduly elated. We say 
they suffer from delusions because they see the world as some- 
thing different from that ordinarily reported. It may be they 
are quite as logical in their own way as the rest of us are in ours. 
They have started with different assumptions or have pro- 
ceeded by different roads to their conclusions. Who shall say 
they are wrong? They are in the minority, to be sure. They 
do not fit. Yet in another society they might be perfectly at 
home. What should be the attitude of the sociologist toward 
the problem presented by these persons ? Should he diagnose 
their condition as pathological, and attempt to induce them to 
accept the ideas of the existing system on the theory that their 
own ideas are erroneous? 

The words “existing system” may perhaps be assumed to 
refer to a condition of stability. From the above-mentioned 
considerations, it seems apparent that unless something of this 
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sort is taken as the foundation it is impossible to speak mean- 
ingfully of social problems at all. The term implies some kind 
of norm from which there may be injurious deviations, describ- 
able as pathological. Perhaps we may be on solid ground 
through a recognition of the capitalistic system and its ac- 
companiments as normal. We may then deal with its several 
parts, treating as problems those which do not function 
smoothly. This, it seems, is what the more reputable sociolo- 
gist actually does. In his discussion of child labor, for example, 
he finds that one of its many evils is the interference of early 
employment with the child’s opportunities for vocational train- 
ing. The lack of training in youth forces the individual as an 
adult to accept unskilled, low-paid work, which reduces his 
standard of living so that his own children must be sent to the 
mill in their turn. Back of this line of argument is the assump- 
tion that individuals must necessarily compete with one another 
and that the more highly trained will get the best jobs. All of 
which is in accord with the principles of the capitalistic system. 
It may be observed in passing, however, that it is impossble to 
give every individual an advantage over all the others by educa- 
tion or by any other means. Social work which rehabilitates 
families, cripples, or other groups does nothing more than help 
some at the expense of the rest. It is little more than an ir- 
regular makeshift whereby society returns to the victims of 
its operation a portion of their losses. It is a form of interfer- 
ence with the workings of the existing system, which, if carried 
to the point of eliminating all social evils, would destroy the 
system itself. The great game of capitalism, if played strictly 
according to the rules, would soon end as a result of one player 
getting all the chips. Capitalism remains in operation only 
by virtue of its imperfections. 

The temptation to fall back upon some guiding principle, 
such as the greatest good of the greatest number, is difficult to 
avoid. If society cannot be made to operate so as to please 
everyone, then perhaps it should at least please as many as pos- 
sible. Unfortunately, such a principle cannot be applied with- 
out acceptance also of the idea that human satisfactions differ 
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only in quantity (for example, a good dinner may be the equal 
of an evening of grand opera), and, further, of the notion that 
all men are equal m all respects significant for social life. 
Neither the facts in the case nor the prevailing tendencies of 
human thought will permit the acceptance of these assump- 
tions. 

Representations of ideal societies make allowances for in- 
equalities; in some cases even stipulating their maintenance 
as a part of the social order. Granting the possibility of its 
existence, we are forced to conclude that a society in which all 
men are in all respects equal is not necessarily a desirable so- 
ciety. What then is the most desirable society What are we 
to take as the norms or ideals from which we may diagnose 
our social ills ? The answers offered us in the numerous utopias 
in our literature are by no means unanimous. Some have war 
and others have peace; some are capitalistic and others are 
communistic; some are religious and others are unreligious. 
All have forms of family and community life. Each of them 
reflects its author’s ideas as to what was wrong with the society 
he lived in. The variety presented makes instantly clear the 
fact that even in the planning of a new society, in which the 
authors are limited only by the powers of their own imagina- 
tion, no agreement in form is possible. And if we were to ques- 
tion all the people in the world as to which of the several exist- 
ing societies they would prefer, we should probably find no 
conclusive vote for any. 

Another difficulty in the way of finding a normal or “healthy” 
society is the nature and extent of the differences found in 
societies, both real and imaginary. Some of these differences 
are so great as to suggest, borrowing the biological term, that 
each society belongs to a separate species. Such a situation 
would indicate different pathologies for the various types of 
societies, and something of the sort may be observed in the 
literature of the subject. We find, for example, that poverty 
is referred to as a disease of capitalism. However desirable 
it might be from the logical standpoint to classify societies into 
species and treat their pathologies separately, practical consid- 
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erations render such procedure impossible. It may be doubted, 
in the first place, whether a classification of societies would have 
distinctness comparable with classifications of animal organ- 
isms. In all probability, no clear borderline between the several 
types could be found. Each type would shade by imperceptibly 
small degrees into the succeeding type, so that numerous in- 
dividual societies would remain unclassifiable. The creation 
of intermediate classes would only increase the difficulty. 

In the second place, the social organism is not nearly so stable 
as the animal organism. It responds to changed external con- 
ditions with internal changes or adaptations which become in- 
tegral and fixed parts of its make-up. It is the creation of the 
human beings who compose it, subject to their desires and even 
their whims. Sometimes societies in times of stress undergo 
sudden changes of so extensive a character as to present the 
appearance of a totally new society, arising from the ruins of 
the old. Actually such changes are less far-reaching than they 
seem, yet nothing comparable to them is found in the bio- 
logical organism from which we take our analogy. For social 
revolution would be equaled in the animal world only if the 
wolf, finding game scarce and grass abundant, should suddenly 
turn into a sheep in order to survive. The study of pathology, 
if it is to bear even the slightest mark of scientific validity, must 
have as its object an organism of relatively fixed characteristics. 
With revolution it can have nothing to do. It must therefore 
necessarily presuppose the continuation of the social system 
with which it deals. Unfortunately, even this presupposition 
finds scanty support in the facts of real life. 

Conclusion 

In view of all these difficulties, it may well be wondered how 
social problems can be studied at all. Obviously we have no 
norm, real or imaginary, upon, which we can agree. Nor is 
it likely, in view of the constantly changing character of society, 
that a norm can be established. How can we know what in 
society is really pathological.? The only answer is: we do not 
and cannot know. 
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There is, however, a way in which social problems may be 
studied without answering these questions. They may be 
treated, not as the study of variations from a norm, but as 
manifestations of society itself. From this viewpoint popular 
recognition of any social condition or process as bad, followed 
by an attempt to eliminate or cure it, serves as the criterion for 
its inclusion in a study of social problems. The writer merely 
accepts the judgment of public opinion. This is the method to 
be followed in this book. The question to be answered is not, 
then, whether poverty or any other condition is bad for society, 
and if so what is to be done about it, but what are the conditions 
of society which large numbers of people regard as harmful and 
remediable. Is poverty found among them ? If so, what are 
its manifestations ? How does it affect the individual What 
is being done to remedy it ? To these matters we address our- 
selves. Social problems are nothing more nor less than those 
conditions or aspects of society which considerable numbers of 
people are trying to change.® 
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S INCE the social problems to be treated in this book include 
only those conditions generally conceded to be defects in 
modern American society, it seems desirable to present in the 
beginning a brief description of that society. This is done not 
only with the idea of giving the student a clear picture of the 
essential features of our social life, but also for the purpose of 
pointing out a basic conflict within it, which, in the opinion 
of the author, is responsible for many of our social difficulties. 

The Emphasis Upon Economic Affairs 

The most conspicuous aspect of American life at present is 
its intense preoccupation with economic affairs. This is so 
obvious as to require no demonstration. Although we recog- 
nize the existence of noneconomic values, these are relegated 
to a position of secondary importance. We feel apologetic for 
accepting them and consider it necessary to defend these values 
by absurd attempts to translate them into monetary terms. 
Thus we find education endorsed because of the high incomes 
earned by college graduates; works of art compared on the 
basis of their cost; and even life itself evaluated in dollars to 
support a safety-first campaign. 

We have come to expect that the economic motive will 
dominate the activities of the normal individual, determining 
his choice of all matters in which he is not restrained by insuffi- 
cient income. We expect every man to select the most remu- 
nerative occupation open to him, to secure the largest possible 
financial return for his services or for his goods, to invest his 
savings as profitably as circumstances permit. His success in 
life is measured by the amount of money or property he is able 
to accumulate. This applies not only to the business man, 
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whose frank aim it is to make money, but also in large degree to 
the artist and the professional worker, whose pr im ary concern, 
respectively, is presumed to be self-expression and the rendering 
of public service. It is true that some persons do not always 
follow the approved pattern with regard to economic behavior. 
Such persons are looked upon with distrust. The kleptomaniac 
puzzles us, not so much because he steals, but because appar- 
ently he derives no economic advantage from his actions. If 
anyone not bound to us by personal ties offers to do us a favor, 
we immediately begin speculating as to what economic return 
he is trying to secure. We usually do not expect to find altru- 
ism, or any behavior prompted by considerations other than 
economic gain. On the rare occasions when we seem to en- 
counter it, we are inclined to suspect the altruist of being men- 
tally deranged, or at best to be acting on an economic motive 
successfully hidden from our view. 

This is not to say that we disapprove of what we designate 
as altruistic behavior. On the contrary, we advocate it stren- 
uously and, judging by such purely monetary measurements 
as donations to charity, a good deal of altruism is found among 
us. But although we approve of such behavior and praise it 
in the abstract, we recognize that it has few sanctions in our 
culture. To the question, “Why should one contribute to the 
Red Cross?” we have no really convincing answer. Our sole 
appeal is to sympathy. Herein appears the conflict mentioned 
in the introductory paragraph of this chapter. 

Every thinking person recognizes the importance of co- 
operation among men. Without it we should soon perish. At 
the same time, we place so large a premium on purely selfish, 
individualistic action as to make sacrifices on behalf of the group 
extremely difficult. For example, an employer of children may 
well appreciate the objectionable character of child labor. He 
would probably prefer to employ adults if he thought he could 
afford to do so; in other words, if he could change without 
giving up his profits or, perhaps, the business itself. With the 
co-operation of all employers child labor could be eliminated, 
but such co-operation, running counter to the current objectives 
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of industry, has scant chance of success. The resulting situation 
may be appropriately described as a conflict between group and 
individual, with the individual at present in the ascendant posi- 
tion. Even while praising altruism, we seek our individual 
advantage. We dare not work in the interest of the group, for 
fear that the group will sooner or later cast us out to shift for 
ourselves. 


The Machine Technique 

Foremost among the devices for carrying on our economic 
alfairs is the machine. By means of it we are enabled to 
utilize extensively non-human sources of energy in the processes 
of economic production. It is, of course, not entirely new. To 
a limited extent, machinery has been used for thousands of 
years. The power of falling water was used to lift water for 
irrigation long before the beginning of the Christian Era. In 
the main, however, the muscles of men and of domestic animals 
supplied the energy for the work of the world until the in- 
vention of the steam engine in the latter part of the eighteenth 
century. Since that time developments have been extremely 
rapid, notably in western Europe, the United States, and, more 
recently, in Japan and Russia. The steam engine permitted the 
transformation into mechanical power of the energy released 
from burning coal. Subsequent developments and discoveries 
have partly replaced coal with oil, and improvements in the 
technique of utilizing water power have increased vastly the 
usefulness of this ancient source of energy. Flexibility in the 
distribution of power from the point of production to the point 
of application has been achieved within the past few decades 
through the use of electrical energy, which can be economically 
transported for considerable distances through wires. Elec- 
tricity has the further advantage of being applicable in power 
units of any desired size. 

Stimulated by the availability of almost unlimited amounts 
of power, inventors have produced innumerable devices to 
replace the human hand in manufacture. Among the early 
important inventions which conspicuously replaced workers are 
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the spinning jenny, the mule, the power loom, and the Jacquard 
loom. It was largely as a result of these and related machines 
that the industrial revolution in England began, and it is inter- 
esting to note that textile manufacturing has repeatedly served 
as the beginning from which a country’s industry in other 
lines later developed. One reason is, perhaps, the fact that 
the textile industry uses relatively small quantities of such 
basic materials as steel, tin, copper, wood, and glass. Another 
reason is that it requires large amounts of labor and relatively 
small amounts of power. In the early days of industrial de- 
velopment, labor is usually plentiful and cheap, whereas power 
is still scarce and expensive. ‘ 

Division of Labor 

The machine technique encourages or, possibly, requires 
a division of the process of manufacture into a number of 
separate processes, through which the raw material is grad- 
ually, step by step, converted into the finished product. In 
connection with these separate processes, many new occupations 
have arisen. The new occupations differ from those of the 
pre-machine age in that they consist of relatively high skills 
in the performance of brief and simple tasks. Usually the oc- 
cupation can be easily learned, since it involves but few differ- 
ent actions. Through numerous repetitions of these actions, 
superior skill is readily acquired. It is significant, however, 
that the skill demanded of the factory worker consists largely 
of quickness and dexterity in the execution of a few simple 
movements, whereas the skill of the hand worker resides in 
his ability to plan and execute all movements that go into the 
process of making a finished article from raw material. In 
the latter case, several years of apprenticeship may be neces- 
sary for the individual worker to learn the arts of his craft; 
in the former, he may become proficient in a few weeks or 
months. This difference is of great importance in connection 
with social status or position as it is related to occupation. 

The division of labor is not limited to the actual manu- 
facturing process alone. It has also separated the activities of 
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selling, financing, management, and ownership from each 
other and from manufacturing. The members of the sales 
force may never have been inside the factory; the production 
manager may have only the vaguest notions as to how cus- 
tomers are persuaded to buy or how the anticipated demand 
for the product is calculated. The ownership of a single en- 
terprise may be and often is minutely divided among thou- 
sands of people, few or none of whom are related to it in any 
other capacity. 

Interdependence 

Although the numerous persons employed in a modern fac- 
tory may have few contacts within their own group, they are 
nevertheless indispensable to each other. Minute specialization 
of occupation has created a situation in which no one individual 
does or can make the finished article which is the ultimate re- 
sult of his industry. The co-operation of the whole group is 
necessary. If the process of manufacture is interrupted at a 
single point, it can proceed no further. With no goods to sell 
and, consequently, no money with which to pay wages, the 
factory will have to close. 

The interdependence of many individuals in the production 
of goods or articles becomes vastly increased and complicated 
when we consider economic production as a whole. No one 
produces more than a small fraction of the goods he must have 
in order to live. Among highly civilized peoples, not even 
nations are economically independent. Our own country, for 
example, imports large quantities of coffee, sugar, and rubber, 
and smaller quantities of a number of items without which we 
could get along only by drastic changes in our mode of living. 
Some of the more densely populated countries, such as Eng- 
land and Belgium, whose people are engaged largely in the 
manufacture of goods to be sold abroad, are dependent upon 
the exchanges of commerce for the major part of their food 
supply. They could not support their present populations if 
their commerce should cease. 
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Regional Specialization 

In connection with commerce, attention may be called to 
the fact that not all existing economic interdependence is the 
result of the machine technique of manufacture. It is in part 
caused by the application of a similar technique to transporta- 
tion, through which power from coal and oil is utilized tc 
move goods from place to place. The cost and time of trans- 
portation being thereby reduced, it has become possible to 
carry on the various industries in those parts of the nation or the 
world where the natural advantages are greatest, and to dis- 
tribute the product of certain industries which, but for cheap 
transportation, could never have developed beyond the needs 
of the locality. For instance, the invention of the steam 
locomotive and the building of railroads made possible the 
utilization of the rich lands of the Middle West for wheat 
production, thereby replacing the poorer lands of the East, 
where the population is concentrated. Prior to the building of 
the railroad, wheat for use on the Atlantic seaboard could not 
be grown more than about a hundred miles inland because of 
the high cost of transportation. The cheaply produced wheat 
of the West can now be shipped advantageously to almost any 
of the densely populated areas of the world. Bananas are con- 
sumed in large quantity all over the United States, and an 
extensive industry has been developed in Central America 
to supply the demand. Since bananas cannot be grown in the 
United States, the availability of this food at a reasonable price 
is dependent upon cheap and rapid transportation facilities, 
such as are supplied by modern steamships and railroads. 

Political Interference with Regional Specialization 

It often happens that a modern nation, unwilling to become 
dependent upon other nations for its important needs, desires 
to maintain certain industries within its own boundaries de- 
spite natural disadvantages. Usually the argument in favor 
of such action stresses the danger of a disruption of commerce 
by war, or the supposed benefits to be derived from the em- 
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ployment of a country’s own citizens in the particular indus- 
tries involved. The desired end is achieved through a tariff, 
by means of which the natural advantages of outside compet- 
ing areas are offset. This is the way, for example, in which 
the sugar industry is maintained in the United States. By the 
imposition of a tariff and, more recently, by limitations upon 
the quantity which may be imported, the price of sugar is 
held at a level high enough to make its production possible 
in this country. But for these ' restrictions upon importation, 
no sugar would be produced anywhere in the world outside 
the tropics. During the last several decades, practically all 
nations have been engaged in raising tariff barriers higher and 
higher, so that international trade is much less in volume than 
it would otherwise have been, and much of the advantage 
which the world as a whole could have gained from regional 
specialization has been lost. The result can be observed in a 
general lowering of the world income following these recent 
increases in trade restrictions. 

Loss OF THE Simpler Arts 

Because of its great size and the variability of its resources, 
the United States possibly suffers less from the effects of tariffs 
than do smaller nations. Regional specialization may and 
does take place on an extensive scale even within the limits 
of our own territory. This fact, taken together with the 
minute division of labor now prevailing, has given rise to a 
condition in which the average workman produces at most 
only a few of the numerous items which he utilizes in the 
process of living. A significant consequence of the change 
from a local to a national or world economy is the loss of the 
arts by which the local community made its living a few 
generations past. Men whose grandfathers could and did 
produce nearly all the economic goods they used are unable 
to do much of anything directly for themselves. Cast on 
Crusoe’s island, they would probably starve. 

It might be expected that under the conditions of individual 
helplessness which now obtain, men would be drawn together, 
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each anxious to ally himself with others the better to insure 
himself against want. It would seem that a realization of 
the necessity for friendly co-operation would make every man 
the friend of all others, wishing or at least willing to share 
his income with those in need. Nevertheless, social change 
seems to be going in the opposite direction. With the increase 
in the necessity for co-operation has come an increasing in- 
dividualization, a disregard for the welfare of our neighbors 
which seems in accord with the policy of making every man 
shift for himself. 

Modern Economic Production 

The machine is responsible for a number of changes in the 
processes of production which have far-reaching consequences. 
One of these changes is the greatly increased length of time 
required for production. While the number of articles per 
man-hour may be much higher than under a handicraft system, 
the total time elapsing between the origin of the idea in the 
inventor’s mind and its appearance on the market may be 
much greater. The division of the process into many smaller 
processes is in part responsible for the delay. It is only in the 
exceptional factory that partly finished goods are not found 
in large quantity awaiting the next step in the process. Some- 
times the article must be shipped several times from place to 
place before it can be completed. Another factor in extending 
the period required for production is the time consumed in the 
manufacture of machinery. If the article is different from 
any already in use, it may be necessary to design and con- 
struct new machines before manufacturing can begin. 

Large-scale Production and Standardization 

The use of machinery encourages and even necessitates pro- 
duction on a gigantic scale. The cost of the machines needed 
in the production of an article which must retail for a few 
cents may amount to many thousands of dollars. It does not 
pay, therefore, to build machinery for production unless the 
article can subsequently be made and sold in large quantity. 
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The need to sell goods in large quantity in order to make a 
profit has unquestionably been in part responsible for the 
development of the extensive advertising characteristic of 
modern selling technique. Through national advertising, it 
has been possible to create a public taste favorable to certain 
products and thus to develop a 'wide market. That the subse- 
quent effect upon the American manner of living has been 
considerable can scarcely be doubted. The goods available in 
the shops have been so far standardized and made uniform that 
local difierences in the material aspects of life have almost 
ceased to exist. House furnishings, clothes, automobiles, mo- 
tion pictures, newspapers — all are alike from coast to coast 
and from border to border. The advertising itself, which helps 
to produce this uniformity, is the same the country over, 
whether seen on billboards, in street cars, or on the pages of 
the magazines. 

Concentration of Capital — The Corporation 

To carry on the extensive operations demanded by the ma- 
chine system requires large plants, great supplies of raw ma- 
terial, and the labor of many men before the product can be 
placed on the merchants’ counters. Preliminary costs, which 
may amount to many millions of dollars, must be paid. The 
men who make the machines cannot wait months or years 
for their wages. No more can the men who operate the ma- 
chines, transforming the raw material by slow degrees into 
finished goods. The situation calls for financing, the raising 
of money or credit to meet these expenditures. 

Often the amounts are much greater than can be conven- 
iently supplied by one person or by a small group. Here 
functions the corporation, a form of economic co-operation in- 
vented long before the Industrial Revolution, but reaching its 
greatest development only as an adjunct to the machine. From 
the legal standpoint, the corporation is a specially created entity, 
having the right to make certain kinds of contracts, to engage 
in business, to buy and sell property, to sue and to be sued in 
the courts, in short, to carry on economic activity in much the 
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same way as if it were an individual mand Through the cor- 
poration the savings of many people can be gathered together 
to finance an enterprise too big for any one of them. The ar- 
rangement for limiting the liability of the corporation mini- 
mizes the risk of the participants. The provisions for suc- 
cession prevent the disruption of the corporation’s activities by 
the death of one or several individuals, as may be the case 
where a business is operated by a single man or by a partner- 
ship. So successful are business enterprises organized on the 
corporation plan that these organizations are gradually acquir- 
ing more and more of the nation’s wealth. We have even wit- 
nessed the invention of a supercorporation, the holding com- 
pany, the assets of which consist principally or solely of the 
stock of other corporations. Such arrangements permit cen- 
tralized control on a vast scale and may yield economies in 
operation, but they appear more often to have been used to 
conceal exorbitant profits and to complicate the facts of owner- 
ship so that no one can be held responsible for the actions of the 
corporation. 

Since it is possible under the corporate system for individuals 
occupying strategic positions in the organization to manipulate 
the affairs of the corporation to their own advantage, these 
individuals often profit enormously and thus receive great 
incomes. The possession of wealth facilitates the acquisition 
of more wealth. The corporation, itself stimulated by the 
machine, has thus set in motion the process whereby wealth 
is becoming concentrated in fewer and fewer hands, as re- 
gards both corporations and individuals. The last century 
has seen unprecedented increases in our national wealth, the 
bulk of which has been added to accumulations already large. 

As has been repeatedly noted, the folkways do not keep 
pace with the machine age. The institution of private prop- 
erty, for example, originally designed to secure to the in- 
dividual the peaceful enjoyment of the fruits of his labor, has 
been extended — in some degree rightly, no doubt— to include 

1 “A corporation is an artificial being, invisible, intangible, and existing only in 
contemplation o£ law.” Dartmouth College Case (17 U.S. 636). 
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not only land, which is basic to agriculture and the extractive 
industries, and which provides the locus for all human activi- 
ties, but also to tools, machines, and factories, so absolutely 
necessary to production. The latter, since the stretching out 
of the productive process over months and years, have come 
to make up the major part of the national wealth. Consumers’ 
goods, once the chief form of wealth, are of relatively small 
importance. Instead, wealth is now largely in the form of 
capital. It is not valued for its owm sake, since it has no value 
in consumption, but for the income it can be made to yield 
either in the form of consumers’ goods or of new capital 
goods. To treat capital as property entirely at the disposition 
of the owner is satisfactory enough only so long as it is small 
in quantity, widely distributed, and not of great social impor- 
tance. To continue the same practice after capital has attained 
the position of pre-eminence it now holds is to invite social 
problems of many kinds. It would do no great harm if a 
man operating a horse-and-cart delivery service should decide 
to go out of business; for a large railroad company to cease 
running its trains might result in great suffering for thousands 
of people. One of the persistent economic problems of our 
era arises from the attempts of the public to restrict the exten- 
sion of the rights of private capital and from the resistance to 
such restriction by the owners. 

The position of capital with regard to production gives it 
unique importance. Without it production under the ma- 
chine system cannot take place. It is possible, therefore, for 
those who control capital to drive a sharp bargain with the 
workers over the question of the distribution of the income 
from industry. Since many of the owners of capital already 
have larger incomes than they care to spend for consumers’ 
goods, they save, investing their savings in capital goods, the 
production of which is stimulated by the demand thus created. 
There are also, in the aggregate, large savings by persons with 
relatively small incomes, who are moved by fear of unemploy- 
ment, illness, and old age to buy life insurance and to start 
savings accounts. The result is a vast accumulation of savings, 
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ultimately invested in capital goods, only a part of which can 
be used to advantage or profit in manufacture. In theory, the 
overproduction of capital should result in a reduction of its 
cost, or in its availability at low cost, as reflected in interest 
rates, and undoubtedly there are some tendencies in this direc- 
tion, but on account of the great concentration of the control 
of manufacturing establishments and the possibility of greater 
profits through curtailment of production, the normal opera- 
tion of the competitive process is prevented and a due share 
of the lowered cost in the form of cheaper goods is not passed 
on to the consumer. 

The Distribution of Income 

Critics of the economic system maintain that the effect of 
monopolistic control is to defeat the processes of laissez faire and 
thus to give rise to an unfair distribution of income. Inequali- 
ties of income are probably as old as civilization and are gen- 
erally accepted as inevitable, if not desirable. Not even the 
most radical of the equalitarians have contended that all in- 
comes should be exactly the same, although many believe that 
the distribution now prevailing covers too wide a range, that the 
the difference between the richest and the poorest is too great.^ 
There is no agreement, however, as to how far or upon what 
basis the difference should be reduced. What should deter- 
mine a man’s income? To this question we have no answer. 

Production results from the co-operation of those who con- 
trol the means of production, that is, labor and capital, which 
is the product of past labor. Usually thousands of individuals, 
in a number of different economic groups or occupations, are 
participants in the process. Presumably, each individual adds 
something of value to the final product. Is each individual 
entitled to a sum of money equivalent to the value of his con- 
tribution? Perhaps general agreement could be reached ten- 
tatively in favor of the implied answer; in other words, we 

2 For 1929, . . 0,1 per cent of the families at the top received practically as 

much as 42 per cent of the families at the bottom of the scale.” Leven, Maurice; 
Moulton, Flarold G.; and Warburton, Clark, America's Capacity to Consume, p. 55. 
Washington, D. C,: The Brookings Institution, 1934. 
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might agree that every man should have what he earns. Yet 
such agreement could not automatically result in a just distri- 
bution of income. It is impossible, with our present techniques, 
to measure the share of utility contributed by each worker to 
the final product of a large group. We cannot make this cal- 
culation with certainty even for a single factory producing a 
single kind of article involving few processes. The distribu- 
tion of reward must necessarily be arbitrary or, at least, based 
upon some principle other than the actual amount of effort 
expended or the skill applied or the utility added to the goods. 
In practice, the relative bargaining power of the various in- 
dividuals and combinations of individuals is the chief non- 
fortuitous factor in the determination of the proportions of the 
value of the product to be received by each. 

The Class System 

Securing an income is of course basically important; men 
must eat to live. Moreover, an income is necessary to the satis- 
faction of other economic needs growing out of the desire for 
comfort and welfare. Most important of all, however, is the 
part played by income in the maintenance of status. As has 
been stated in Chapter i, the attainment or retention of the 
highest possible status, which may be described as institutional- 
ized social approval, is the aim of every normal person. What- 
ever contributes to status becomes an intermediate aim. In 
our society, high status is gained mainly through the posses- 
sion of wealth and its expenditure in an approved fashion. As 
a consequence, making money has become the chief objective 
of human behavior in America. This activity pervades all 
our noneconomic life as well as the economic, and few in- 
dividuals escape its influence. 

All those who have some degree of success in acquiring- 
wealth are desirous of stabilizing the economic system, at least 
insofar as it affects their individual interests. Allied with the 
successful is also a large group of persons who are not yet but 
who soon expect to be successful, and who desire to assure 
themselves of the peaceful enjoyment of the future fruits of 
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their economic endeavors. Together these groups make up a 
substantial portion of the population. Their ideas as to what 
kind of society ought to prevail are very powerful, and they 
serve as determining factors in the shaping of the social order. 
The result is a more or less stable stratification known as the 
class system. Those who have failed and are willing to admit 
it wish for changes which will restore them to economic ad- 
vantage. A certain amount of selfish co-operation takes place 
among the members of this group in its conflict with the others, 
who also selfishly co-operate to defend themselves. The most 
common technique of the conflict consists in attemping to 
capture and direct the various social institutions, which in turn 
control human thought and action. Since the capture of the 
institutions means almost instant victory to the captors, it 
follows that the institutions are always in the hands of the con- 
servatives, those who, having brought the institutions round to 
their side, become quickly successful and thenceforth want no 
change. 

Effect on Law and Government 

The conservative position, as represented by the high-income 
classes, is subject to constant attack. This is nowhere more 
evident than in our legal and governmental institutions, prob- 
ably because these are of such great importance in the deter- 
mination of economic policy and, through policy, of income. 
The propertyless, low-income classes attempt by various means 
to secure for themselves a larger share of the total economic 
product. The opposition counters by having the means de- 
clared illegal and by bringing to bear the force of governmental 
agencies to suppress them. Sometimes old laws are reinter- 
preted to cover new cases, as, for example, the extension of the 
prerogatives of private property to include all sorts of economic 
advantages, including land, machinery, franchises, good will, 
and the claim of the rights of persons for the protection of giant 
corporations. Often new laws are framed to meet any new 
techniques of fighting which may be evolved by the low-in- 
'Come group, as, for example, recent legislation and legal inter- 
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pretation directed against the “sit-down” strike. Similar enact- 
ments in the past have followed the appearance of the labor 
union, the now ordinary “walk-out” strike, and picketing. 

In a democracy, one consequence of the class conflict is the 
rise of political parties representing the main points of view. 
Sometimes these are distinguished merely by the fact that one 
party is conservative while the other is radical, the former in- 
cluding many persons who prefer security for the little they 
have, or expect to get, to the uncertainty of the latter. The 
radical programs usually lack specificity, being often nothing 
more than a series of attacks upon the status quo without the 
presentation of a definite substitute plan of action. The con- 
servatives, favoring the established order, need no program 
other than the advocacy of that order. 

Sometimes the basic conflict has been sharpened by the en- 
trance of labor parties and farmers’ parties, avowedly fighting 
for the economic interests of the groups involved. The candi- 
dates placed in the field by these parties run on platforms 
replete with proposed changes of the taxation system, of for- 
eign policy, of tariff policy, and other phases of governmental 
activity— changes which are expected to bring economic 
benefits to their proponents. Often even the pretense of con- 
cern for the general welfare, which usually appears in the con- 
servative platforms, is lacking. 

Victory for the radical groups comes occasionally, but is 
short-lived. Once in power, the leaders tend to become con- 
servative. They find the reponsibilities of running a govern- 
ment of conflicting interests a little heavier than they had 
anticipated, and are soon among those working for stability 
instead of the rights of the individual. At the next election 
they fail to command sujflicient support from their followers 
to remain in office. Some permanent effects upon governmen- 
tal institutions have, however, resulted from the efforts of par- 
ticular groups, good examples being found in some of the de- 
partments of the Federal government. The Departments of 
Agriculture, of Commerce, and of Labor thus represent in the 
administration the respective interests of certain fairly well- 
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defined economic groups in the United States. Each group is 
enabled, through its department, to exert influence upon the 
administrative and legislative acts of the government as a 
whole. Lack of consistency and vigor in national policy may 
sometimes be traced to the conflicts and compromises occurring 
among the representatives of various interests in the tortuous 
process through which policy is formulated. 

Business 

The varied activities through which money-making is car- 
ried on are known, particularly if extensive or profitable, as 
business. The term includes a number of occupations, most 
of them related in some way to buying and selling. Business 
is therefore almost identical with the British “trade.” It no 
longer carries the implication of inferiority which it had in 
England two or three generations ago, a fact which indicates 
the effects of the machine upon our culture. Business is now 
highly honorific. Those engaged in it are looked upon as 
constituting a sort of aristocracy, having not only money but 
also intelligence and wisdom. It is generally taken for granted 
that when public questions are under discussion the advice of 
the business men will be sought. The pronouncements of 
business men often have more influence, even in matters about 
which they are likely to be uninformed, than the statements 
of scientists, professional men, or wage earners. 

There is now in evidence a tendency for business to acquire, 
apparently deliberately, something of the peculiar confidence 
which the public has bestowed only upon the professions, 
especially law and medicine. The initiation of such a move- 
ment can be explained only by taking into account the over- 
whelming prestige of business in modern society. The move- 
ment can scarcely succeed, for it should be obvious that an 
irreconcilable difference in objective separates business from the 
professions. Money-making is and must remain the primary 
purpose of the former. This does not mean that business ren- 
ders no useful service. The rule that “he profits most who 
serves best” may lead many a business man to deal fairly and 
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even generously with his customers. The attorney or the phy- 
sician, however, must remain faithful to the interests of his 
client or patient without concern for the fee. To be sure, busi- 
ness methods have intruded into the consulting room, thereby 
giving rise to one of the more generally recognized social 
problems of the day, and providing still further evidence of 
the power of business and its ideals. 

From much of the current writing on socio-economic mat- 
ters, it appears to be assumed that general social welfare and 
the welfare of business are synonymous. It may be admitted 
that a relationship exists. Business men make up a consider- 
able proportion of the population- The welfare of business,, 
however, is almost always measured in terms of profits, and 
profitable business iriay be achieved through shrewd salesman- 
ship, advertising, or monopolistic advantage. Profit secured 
by such methods is of doubtful social value. The question may 
well be raised as to whether a profit is possible anywhere with- 
out a corresponding loss somewhere else. Profitable business 
may exist at the same time that large sections of the population 
are receiving incomes too low to support life at any acceptable 
standard. It may even be true that under such circumstances 
much of the profit is made at the expense of low-income 
groups, and that it reflects a condition quite the opposite of 
social welfare. But so firmly entrenched in the public mind is 
the idea that profitable business means general prosperity that 
we are not likely soon to change. 

Religion 

Another phase of institutionalized behavior deeply affected 
by economic considerations is organized religion.® Churches, 
like all other institutions in an economic society, require for 
their support funds, which must necessarily come from those 
who have money and are willing to make contributions. The 
church is obliged by the necessities of tlie case to address itself 
to people who are at least moderately well to do. The poor 
cannot afford to spend money for religion or for any other 

2 See Veblen, Thorstein, The Theory of the Leisure Class, 1899, Chapter 12, 
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purpose not immediately demanded by the necessities of exist- 
ence. They are therefore regarded by the church merely as 
objects of charity. 

In serving the religious interests of the church-supporting 
public, the church has been forced to adapt itself to the class 
distinctions which exist in modern society, even though this 
adaptation is contrary to the equalitarian views held by prac- 
tically every denomination. In small communities, the several 
denominations often cater respectively to the several social 
levels of the inhabitants. In communities large enough to 
support a number of churches of the same denomination, it 
often happens that one church is attended predominantly by 
middle-class people, while another is attended largely by the 
ultra-wealthy. The standard of living of the members of the 
congregation is necessarily reflected in the church building and 
its furnishings. Like their homes, their churches must be 
as fine as possible and the furnishings must be the costliest 
that can be afforded. If it were otherwise, churchgoers would 
not feel at home. If the service is held in a cheaply con- 
structed room, fitted with cheap benches, they are likely to 
be repelled and to seek more attractive surroundings in which 
to worship. The more accustomed a given member is to 
luxurious surroundings at home the more definitely he will 
demand similar surroundings in church. The congregation 
which undertakes to economize on its equipment will soon 
find itself unable to support itself even on a modest scale. 

More important, of course, is the influence of the ideals of 
modern economic class society upon the teachings of the 
church. As a guardian of the moral order, the church neces- 
sarily concerns itself with human relations of every kind. In 
theory, it is the defender of the weak and the oppressed. The 
preacher who sincerely desires to maintain the theoretical po- 
sition of the church finds himself facing a dilemma. If he 
speaks too plainly in favor of the weak and the oppressed, he 
may lose many of his parishioners and thenceforth have no 
pulpit from which to speak. Some of the well to do whom he 
addresses may go somewhere else to worship, and those re- 
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maining may be unable to keep up the church even if they so 
desired. If, on the other hand, the preacher spares the feelings 
of his parishioners, the church may lose much of its value as 
a pov^er for social progress. The church may subsequently 
resort to formalism, through 'which its admonishments to a 
better life may become so remote and impersonal that not even 
the worst sinner in the congregation is made in the least 
uncomfortable. 

The resulting situation for the considerable portion of the 
population which desires to avail itself of the emotional and 
stabiUzing values of religion is difficult. The barren formalism 
of some denominations may repel the worshiper; besides, the 
other members of the congregation may look askance at his 
unfashionable attire and his meager contribution. His only 
recourse is to start a new church. The consequence is that the 
history of religion in America is full of accounts of new sects, 
nearly all begun among the lower classes. The individual 
histories of these many sects are monotonously similar. If a 
sect is successful, its character changes so that it appeals to a 
social class higher than that of its originators. The service 
gradually loses its emotional and informal character and be- 
comes fixed in pattern. More often than not, however, the 
sect fails, givmg way to new ones, which in turn undertake 
to serve the masses who want religion but cannot afford to 
pay for it. 

Education 

Americans are practically unanimous in their belief that 
education confers great benefits upon its recipients and in- 
directly upon society at large. Probably this belief originates 
in the fact that education was once an upper-class prerogative, 
a mark of the gentleman. With the establishment of political 
democracy, it was readily concluded that everyone is entitled 
to the privileges of the upper classes. The belief is rationalized 
by the argument that only educated people can properly dis- 
charge the duties of citizenship and thereby preserve the po- 
litical democracy set up by the founders. This idea is repeated 
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so often that it is accepted generally as a truism. Actually the 
idea is correct only if the education considered is appropriate 
to the use demanded of it. All kinds of learning are included 
in the term education. Each kind may be valuable under par- 
ticular circumstances, but unless citizenship is defined so 
broadly as to include every legitimate function of a member 
of society, there must remain certain kinds of education which 
at best are of value only to the individual and at worst are 
harmful to society. 

Naturally, not all possible subjects can be included in a gen- 
eral curriculum. There must be evaluation and selection. 
The test for acceptance or rejection of a subject is presumably 
its social value. It is at this point that the strains and stresses 
of our social order are transferred to the educational system. 
Educators do not agree upon the answer to the question of 
what shall be taught in the schools. The three R’s and, pos- 
sibly, the natural sciences, may receive an almost unanimous 
endorsement, but all else is accepted only with qualifications. 
Literature and the social sciences, that is, knowledge of society, 
inevitably embody a point of view or a bias in favor of some 
form of society or some section of society as against another. 
Thus there is American history from the Southern viewpoint as 
against the Northern, from the capitalistic position as against 
the proletarian. There is a political science of the status quo; 
another of change and reform. Even geography may be 
prejudiced. 

The educational system as a whole reflects the beliefs of the 
dominant groups in our society. The curriculum still retains 
traces of the classics, indicating a lingering though f ast-fading 
faith in the “gentleman” as a worthy social ideal. Emphasis 
upon the professions shows the influence of the bourgeois 
elements; disregard of the trades indicates the relatively slight 
influence of the lower economic groups. All groups have 
united under the influence of present-day American culture to 
evaluate education in terms of money. Young people are 
urged on every hand to secure an education because it will in- 
crease their incomes. Statistics are freely printed and quoted 
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to demonstrate the greater earning power of college graduates 
as compared with those of the high school. Circumstances 
conspire to interest students primarily in vocational training, 
measuring the value of that training on the basis of larger po- 
tential incomes for themselves rather than on increased power 
of service to the community. 

Unwilling to admit ofl&cially the existence of class differences 
in the population, democratic society undertakes to educate 
everyone for life in the upper class. The result is that the 
children of the working classes derive less benefit from school 
attendance than they would if education were modified to meet 
their special needs. Herein is another dilemma. Quite likely 
the present system is, in this respect, desirable from the view- 
point of democracy, since any recognition of class distinctions, 
even though of advantage to individuals, would serve to mag- 
nify those distinctions and intensify class conflicts. 

Communication 

The application of the machine to communication has made 
possible the rapid gathering of news from all parts of the world 
and getting it into print in millions of newspapers within a few 
hours or minutes after the original event has taken place. The 
efficiency of the machine and the extensiveness of the opera- 
tions have combined to reduce the cost of printing to a small 
fraction of what it was in the days of the hand press. Yet, for 
all this, it is reasonably certain that the newspaper could not 
have reached its present state of development without advertis- 
ing. This practice is an outgrowth of the discovery that goods 
can be sold by means of descriptions and praises of their merits 
read by potential customers. To secure the distribution of 
advertising materials, merchants are willing to pay hand- 
somely; publishers have seen in this fact a golden opportunity, 
and the modern American newspaper is the result. 

The newspaper plays a role of highest importance in the 
life of the city. Through it the urban dweller keeps oriented in 
the complex movement of his community; without it he would 
become bewildered and lost. The city could scarcely maintain 
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itself as an integrated social community without the news- 
paper. Yet this function of the newspaper is incidental to the 
objectives of the publisher. For him the newspaper is a com- 
mercial venture, undertaken for profit and so managed as to 
yield the highest possible returns. Usually this end is best 
reached by the sale of advertising. Subscribers are wanted not 
primarily because of the money they contribute; often they pay 
little more for the paper than the cost of distribution. They 
are wanted, because the price' that may be charged for adver- 
tising is dependent upon the size of the circulation. Every 
conceivable device is used to attract readers. Pictures, two- 
inch type in the headlines, and blazing colors catch the most 
indifferent eye. Attractively written news stories, selected for 
their dramatic or entertaining qualities, hold the reader’s in- 
terest. Fiction, continued in the next issue, makes him a regu- 
lar buyer of the paper. 

The newspaper is no longer, like its early prototypes, a mere 
conveyer of information and exponent of the editor’s views. 
Events lacking in attractive qualities, even though important, 
are briefly presented in inside columns. Often the front page 
is filled with reports of unusual crimes, oddities, and the per- 
sonal afiairs of famous people. The paper throbs with human 
interest. It has become amusing and entertaining, and has 
taken over in large degree the role of romantic fiction formerly 
played by the dime novel. It may be maintained that in its 
attempt to function in this way the newspaper no longer gives 
its readers a true picture of the world, and the charge could 
probably be substantiated. But a more serious charge can be 
made, namely, that the newspaper is not free to tell the truth 
in some matters even if it so wished. Advertisers must be 
pleased, otherwise they may withdraw their accounts. Con- 
sequently, the editor can take no position which is antagonistic 
to the interests of the large advertisers, no matter how objec- 
tionable those interests may be from the general point of view. 
Even news must be “properly” presented. 
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Radio 

A challenge to the power of the press is presented by the 
radio, but the challenge is merely a threat to divert the income 
of advertising from the publishers to the broadcasters. From 
its beginning, less than twenty years ago, broadcasting has 
grown to be a small industry, employing a hundred thousand 
persons. Twenty and a half million homes have radio re- 
ceivers, and well over half the people of the United States are 
habitual listeners,^ The programs they hear are for the most 
part paid for by advertisers who expect, through the attraction 
of listeners, to “plug” their products and increase their sales. 
The same power which controls the editorial policy of the 
newspaper also controls the expression of fact and opinion 
over the air. Here, as everywhere else, he who pays the fiddler 
calls the tune.® 

As a factor in the cultural unification of the nation and of 
the world, the power of the radio can scarcely be appreciated. 
Already practically every person in America has heard music 
and voices from dozens of cities in as many different countries. 
The ringing of “Big Ben” and the whistle of the Queen Mary 
have been carried to the ends of the earth. News events of im- 
portance are broadcast while in progress, so that as a whole 
nation of people we are constantly in almost perfect temporal 
orientation with the moving world. This results in a great 
increase in the rapidity of social change, for it must be recalled 
that the chief hindrances to social change are isolation or faulty 
communication. An election at present is scarcely over before 
its outcome is known everywhere. A scientific discovery, an 
invention, an idea — all travel with the speed of light. In- 
stantly, people can and must react to the new factor in the 
situation. It requires no extraordinary foresight to predict 
that cultural similarities will be an important by-product of the 
radio in the years to come. 

^ Cantril, Hadley, and Allport, Gordon W., The Psychology of Radio, 1935, p. 3. 

® Frost, S. E., Jr., Is American Radio Democratic?, 1937, pp. 88-107. 
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Demographic Changes 

In addition to the direct effects upon institutions that have 
been indicated, the machine has indirectly affected practically 
all the rest. This has come about in part as a result of the 
redistribution of the population which has occurred as an 
adjustment to the machine. Before the appearance of modern 
manufacturing, cities, as a rule, were small and unimportant. 
Commerce, government, and perhaps defense, none very ex- 
tensive, were the sole functions of the city. ' People moved 
rarely, living instead from birth to death in the communities 
of their forefathers. The use of power brought people near| 
the source of the power to work in the factory. So also did'; 
the division of labor in the processes of manufacture. The ap- 
pearance of large quantities of goods and the improvement in 
transportation increased the number of commercial transac- 
tions. Increased contacts necessitated more governmental ac- 
tivity. All these changes have tended to attract people to the 
city from the country. In a hundred years the population of 
the Western world has been transformed from one almost 
entirely rural to one predominantly urban, from an easy-going 
handicraft system to high-speed industrialism. As a conse- 
quence, the stability of the old order, from the family to the 
state, has been broken up. The controls which were effective 
in the small, settled farm community no longer suffice in the 
mobile, anonymous community of the city. To this fact may 
be traced many of the conditions we speak of as social prob- 
lems — ^family disorganization, unemployment, crime, and per- 
sonal maladjustments of various sorts. 

To know this, however, gives but little help in our search 
for a solution of the problems. A return to the simpler life 
of the past is impossible. So many good things have come 
from the machine and so dependent upon its services have we 
become that we can scarcely even contemplate its absence. We 
must accept it and adjust to it as best we can. 
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THE CHANGING FAMILY 


U nquestionably, the most important social group 
is the family. Sociologists have pointed out its supreme 
role as the source of altruism, as the molder of personality, as 
the guardian of all that is most precious in our social heritage. 
The prototype of other social groupings, it has affected the 
form of society to a degree scarcely realized. State and church 
alike are but extensions of the family; in the nature of their 
organization, in the relations of their members, and in the 
symbolism used in their communications the influence of the 
family is evident. 

The extraordinary significance of the family is a natural re- 
sult of its priority, as regards both the individual and the race. 
Although the individual is considered a member of a class, 
a community, a church, and other groups as soon as he is 
born, he does not, as a matter of fact, function actively in these 
groups for many years after his birth. His first acquaintances 
are the members of his own family; from them he acquires his 
ways of acting and thinking during the most impressionable 
years of his life. The habits thus learned become the basis of 
all his subsequent behavior. 

Origin and Age of the Family 

In comparison with other social groups, the family can lay 
claim to respectable antiquity, if, indeed, it is not clearly the 
oldest of them all. Biological necessity requires the close 
association of mother and child for many years after the birth 
of the latter, an association which must have yielded attach- 
ments akin to love even in the most primitive social life of 
early man. The place of the father is not so easily inferred, 
though it is probable that here, too, biological needs served as 
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the selective agency which encouraged permanent union be- 
tween the father and the mother and their children. Certainly 
a family with a father to serve as protector had a better chance 
to survive in a hostile environment than one in which the 
mother alone had to feed and defend her brood. 

With respect to the origin of the authority and leadership 
of the father in the family, there has been much conjecturing. 
The important role of the mother would seem to have given 
her the highest position, and some writers ^ maintain that the 
earliest forms of the family were in fact matriarchal in charac- 
ter. The accession of the father is considered a usurpation 
made through the exercise of his superior physical strength. 
According to this view the patriarchal family is a comparatively 
late development, coming into existence only after the institu- 
tion of private property had been firmly established. 

An examination of the family among primitive peoples, 
however, reveals uniformity only within wide limits. By de- 
fining the family as “a more or less durable connection be- 
tween male and female,” ^ the term is made to include groups 
having little similarity. Thus the number of persons in the 
group may vary from two to a hundred or even more, and 
the durability of the connection may range from absolute per- 
manence to transient relationships lasting but a short season. 
The conditions under which family unions are terminated 
during the lifetime of the parties, the equivalent of modern 
divorce, also differ greatly among primitive peoples. In some 
instances no divorces are permitted; in others the marriage 
bond may be dissolved at will by either party. In other cases 
husbands alone have the right to divorce; in still others divorce 
is the sole prerogative of the wife.® 

Among peoples who have entered the stage of barbarism in 
their culture, the husband appears to have gained in power 
over the family at the expense of the wife. Under these con- 
ditions, women are usually regarded as property to be bought 
^S&e'&achoicn,].],,DasMutterrecht,i%6i. 

2 Westermarck, Eduard, The History of Human Marriage, 1921, Vol. I, p. 71. 

2 For a discussion of differences in divorce among primitive peoples, see Howard, 
George E., History of Matrimonial InstttutiQns, 1904, Vol. I, pp. 225 ff. 
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and sold with but little regard for their wishes or their welfare. 
The entrance into the mores of the notion that wives and chil- 
dren are the property of the husband and father marks the 
beginning of a period of great stability, in family life. Obvi- 
ously, the acceptance of the status of women as property by 
the whole population, women, of course, included, allows 
little opportunity for the appearance of family disorganiza- 
tion. A person wholly subject to the control of another cannot 
oppose, without breach of law and morals, the exercise of that 
control, even though it be unreasonable. If a wife thought 
of divorce, her husband could simply forbid her seeking it and 
thus bring an end to her revolt. A disobedient wife could 
not hope for the slightest sympathy.* 

In spite of rather numerous exceptions, it may be said that 
the family in which the man owns his wife and children is 
characteristic of barbarism and early civilization.® Moreover, 
this arrangemeiit has been so persistent that many of its features 
are still conspicuous in modern society. Inasmuch as control 
is the essence of the property relationship and the husband 
in most societies still has a good deal of control over his wife, 
she occupies to a limited degree, at least, the status of property, 
that is, the status of human property or of the slave. 

A great change, however, has taken place in the family. It 
is not possible to describe all the influences which have com- 
bined to bring the institution to its present state, but some of 
the more conspicuous causes may be noted. Among these are 
the doctrines promulgated by the Christian church. The as- 
sumption that all human beings are the children of God, equal 
before Him, quite naturally suggests as a corollary the equality 
of human beings on earth. That this belief reacted to the ad- 
vantage of women is hardly disputable. And it did so in 
spite of the doctrines that women are temptresses to sin and 
that celibacy is a virtue. 

Revolutionized economic conditions have probably had even 

•^ See Spencer, Anna G., Woman’s Share in Social Culture, 1913, p. 253. 

^ Miller, Nathan, “The European Heritage of the American ’Biccsxi.y,” Annals of 
she American Academy of Political and Social Science, March, 1932, Vol. CLX, 
pp. 1-6. 
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more to do with the changes in the family than has religion. 
The specialization of occupations first took men out of their 
homes. Women, thereby left in charge of domestic establish- 
ments, often of considerable magnitude, acquired training in 
leadership and positions of authority. Successful demonstra- 
tion of ability gave them confidence in themselves; the habit 
of commanding made them self-assertive. 

Appearance of the Lady 

It is not unreasonable to suppose that circumstances like 
these gave rise to the lady, the first type of emancipated woman. 
At any rate, she appeared in the large households of early, war- 
like societies in which, naturally, the men were often absent 
from home on military expeditions. Here, as chief of a large 
number of servants, the wife ruled in the absence of her lord. 
In the course of so doing she acquired certain rights and prerog- 
atives which even the husband was obliged to respect. An edu- 
cation of a sort and freedom from toil came to be enjoyed by 
the lady as her just due. Yet her position was decidedly lim- 
ited in its possibilities; she could never hope to become more 
than a temporary lieutenant. Between the periods in which 
she exercised this delegated authority she had nothing to do, 
and, with the disappearance of economically productive ac- 
tivity in the home, she has become permanently unemployed. 
She still remains as a middle- and upper-class ideal, appearing 
in reality and living a life of idle futility whenever the hus- 
band’s resources permit. 

Although at present the lady appears to be little more than 
a useless parasite, her predecessors in the past contributed 
largely toward those ideas which have led to the comparative 
freedom of women. As an inspiration to troubadours and as 
the object of chivalrous attention, she helped to raise women 
to the status of beings worthy of man’s literary efforts and of 
his elaborate courtesy. More than this, the lady proved that 
women can manage and rule and acquire learning, often quite 
as successfully as men. 
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Woman Becomes Wage Earner 

Possibly the most important influence in raising the standing 
of woman has been the development of women’s economic 
activities outside the home. The sense of independence gained 
by the woman who has a job of her own and gets paid for it 
places her in a position to demand the ballot and more equi- 
table divorce laws. The escape from the economic control of 
the husband makes the social controls, though sanctioned by 
custom, religion, and law, easy enough to break down. Once 
started, certain conditions within the family itself contribute 
to further change in the institution. The removal of industry 
from the home to the factory destroys the home as a school 
in which children may be trained for their life work. The 
protracted absence of the parents greatly reduces their effi- 
ciency as moral teachers of their children. The state, rightly 
concerned over the welfare of its future citizens, sets up schools 
to educate them. The presence of such schools frees more 
parents for industry and thereby further decreases the re- 
sponsibilities of the home and the attachments of the members 
for each other. 


Decay of Custom 

Custom, the tyrant of settled society, has lost its power to^ 
maintain the established order. Individuals recognize the 
duty of following custom only in the presence of acquaintances 
who also recognize the duty of following custom. When, in 
consequence of the excessive mobility of modern society, peo- 
ple rarely learn to know the other people in their vicinity,, 
they cease to be influenced by what the neighbors say. 

The result is that personal and individual interests formerly 
suppressed by the moral order for the benefit of the family 
now express themselves freely. If children do not wish to 
obey their parents, no community solidly backs up the father 
in his efforts to compel obedience. If a wife prefers a career 
to housework, the objecting husband receives scant sympathy 
from an anonymous public. The old-time family with its 
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rigid, static relationship has almost completely given way to 
voluntary partnerships to be begun whenever personal incli- 
nations prompt individuals thereto, to be terminated whenever 
personal interests are jeopardized by the continuance of the 
relationship. Even children assume the right to break off 
family ties as soon as they can make their own living. 

Persistence of the Ideal Family 

In spite of this state of affairs, we still retain the ideal of a 
mildly patriarchal family. We like to tliink of the father as 
the head of the house, a benevolent despot, whose just and 
reasonable commands are scarcely ever uttered, so accurately 
and eagerly are they anticipated by the wife and children. The 
ideal home is* found in the single-family residence, situated in 
the middle of an ample lot, facing a wide, shaded street. 

The threatened disappearance of this form of family life 
gives cause for a certain amount of concern for the future. 
We are afraid that without this kind of family as a matrix, 
boys and girls cannot be given those traits of personality and 
■character which will enable them to maintain a society capable 
of giving happiness to its members. It is for this reason that 
we regard the changes hereinafter described as social problems. 
It is for this reason also that we attempt to prevent or direct 
these changes so as to restore in fact the ideal existing in our 
minds. 

The Family and the Recent Past 

Those who exhibit concern for the fate of the family fre- 
quently compare the modern family with that of about two 
generations ago. By such comparison the recent changes, most 
of which are regarded as undesirable, are brought into bold 
relief. The procedure serves its purpose well. It seems de- 
sirable, therefore, at this point, to introduce a brief, generalized 
description of the American family as it existed before the 
changes referred to had conspicuously affected its character. 
This is the family as found in the United States about seventy- 
five years ago, though it must be recognized that wide differ- 
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ences in the family from class to class or from city to country 
were even then in existence. 

Stability and Continuity 

Each family of that day possessed a stability which made it 
a fixed feature of the community. In the areas which had 
passed the pioneering stage, families were established in home- 
steads, which they occupied generation after generation. The 
homestead and its family were identified in the minds of the 
members of the community, and a considerable fund of knowl- 
edge concerning the family and numerous attitudes toward 
it were part of community culture. Families had reputations, 
good or bad. These reputations attached to individual mem- 
bers of the families, more or less regardless of the extent to 
which they were merited. 

The development and persistence of family reputations de- 
pended upon the continuity of the family group in the com- 
munity, a continuity which was maintained not only by the 
fixed residence, but also by the large size of the family group. 
In addition to numerous children, the family often included 
grandparents or grandchildren, husbands or wives of adult 
children, and relatives of varying degrees of kinship. Al- 
though the time had long since passed when the law com- 
manded every person to remain in or become attached to a 
family, this group provided the only practical means of secur- 
ing food, lodging, and a social life for the average individual. 
This was particularly true of unmarried women. Such women 
could hardly be considered respectable if they did not make 
their homes with family groups. The requirements of the 
mores, therefore, in addition to the high birth rate, tended to 
produce large families. Death rates were also high, to be sure, 
so that the turnover of membership in the family was con- 
siderable, but deaths which resulted in orphaned children or 
widowed wives did not result in fragments of families, each 
attempting to carry on an independent life. Orphans and 
widows joined the families of relatives. 

It is obvious that under these conditions the family, rather 
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than the individual, functioned as the social unit. Since the 
average individual life was short, the average person had insuf- 
ficient time to establish himself as an entity in the community; 
whereas the family, having a long life, became the unit around 
which attitudes developed. That there were cases of broken 
families and of individuals who lived long did not affect the 
general result. Society was geared to a condition in which 
families counted a great deal and individuals very little. That 
there were exceptions did not matter. 

Internal Organization — ^Parental Authority 

Another important feature of the family here described, 
which, incidentally, contributed greatly to its stability, was the 
power of control residing in the parents, more particularly in 
the father. Though his dominance had been greatly weak- 
ened in comparison with that of his Colonial predecessors, the 
father still ruled with an iron hand. All members of the 
family, including the wife, were expected to obey him without 
question. His control over the family finances was absolute. 
His was the power to claim all the earnings of his wife and 
minor children. No contracts or agreements could be entered 
into by the wife without the consent of the husband. He alone 
had the legal right to decide where and how the family should 
live. 

In the exercise of his powers of control, the husband and 
father had the full support of the community, as expressed in 
law and in the mores. The command “Thou shalt honor thy 
father and thy mother” was one of the most important in the 
decalogue. The individual who rebelled against the strictness 
of the regime became something of an outcast. He was re- 
garded as ungrateful to the other members of his family, who 
were looked upon as having made sacrifices for his welfare. 
The family itself felt ashamed of those members who deserted 
it, and was often quite as severe in condemnation of the fault 
as was the community at large. 
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Position of the Individual in the Family 

In the past, as in the present, the desire for status furnished 
the chief incentive in determining the social behavior of the 
individual. However, as long as the family retained the cen- 
tral position in the life of the community, the individual was 
submerged. His status was hardly his own; it was the reflec- 
tion of the status of his family. Individual achievement 
counted, to be sure, since the status of the family was the result 
of community evaluation of the total achievements of its 
members, but there was no easy way in which the individual, 
by breaking his family ties, could acquire status by his own 
efforts. Known only as a member of his family, the individual 
was forced to accept the status of this group. 

As a consequence, the reward of high status for himself was 
not presented to the individual as an incentive to activity. 
What he did made relatively little difference in the esteem in 
which he was held by his fellow men. Within the family, 
however, it was quite otherwise. In the realization that what 
the individual member did affected the status of all the others, 
the family exerted strong pressure upon its members to “make 
good” according to community standards. The penalty for 
bringing shame and disgrace upon the family group, in ex- 
treme instances, was expulsion, a penalty few dared risk in a 
world where life could be lived only by membership in the 
family. 

Economic Functions of the Family — ^Production 

It must be recalled that the family now under consideration 
was more than a status-yielding social entity. It was also the 
basic economic organization within which individuals secured 
satisfactions of their economic needs and wants. Such basic 
necessities as food, clothing, and shelter were ordinarily made 
into final, usable form through industry engaged in by the 
members of the family for themselves alone: These goods 
were not freely available in the market. Hotels, restaurants, 
and laundries were rare. Both the demand and the supply 
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were low. Jobs were available generally only to persons who, 
as members o£ a family, shared in the productive activities of 
this group. This is not to say that the family was economically 
independent; ® it secured partly manufactured materials from 
the community at large. The individual, however, was defi- 
nitely dependent upon the family. 

Occupations and Division of Labor 

The family as a production unit was suited to a state of 
technological development which had not proceeded far beyond 
the handicraft stage. Some specialization of occupation was 
possible; in the case of exceptionally large families it went so 
far as to yield rather definite trades within the family itself. 
For the most part, however, the division of labor went no 
further than to specify men’s work and women’s work. By 
the middle of the nineteenth century, the family had already 
lost much of its control over production through development 
of occupational activities outside the home.’' 

Consumption 

So far as distribution of the products of its industry was con- 
cerned, the family was communistic. Members shared accord- 
ing to their need rather than according to the extent of their 
contribution. The homestead, the household equipment and 
furnishings, and the food supply were looked upon as common 
property belonging to the whole family. Guests profited by 
this attitude, since, as temporary members of the family, they 
were accorded the right to partake freely of the family’s eco- 
nomic goods. Attempts were made by some families following 
the American Revolution to carry this idea so far as to prevent 
the partition of family estates, by setting up a system of primo- 
geniture. Individualism, however, had already gained too 
strong a position to permit the success of this plan. 

'Economic Problems oj the Family, 'p. 1^. 

'i' The extent to which economic production is carried on outside the home is 
well indicated by Census figures on urbanization. For the United States the per- 
centage of the population living in cities over 2,500 in 1880 was 28.6; by 1930 the 
percentage had re.'iched 56,2. ; 
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Religion and Recreation in the Family 

The fact that community life was organized around the 
family was responsible for allotting to it several functions- 
which, in an individualistic society, would be more readily 
accomplished through specialized institutions. Conspicuous 
among these functions are religion and recreation. In a time 
still earlier than that of which we are treating, the family was- 
the center of all religious activity. It will be recalled that each 
Roman family had its own particular “household” gods, in the 
service of whom the father was the high priest. The sym- 
bolism of religion even today retains numerous references to 
familial relationships existing between God and man. Seventy- 
five years ago, in America, religion had in the main moved 
from the home to the church, but family worship and prayers 
were still common and it was expected that religious principles 
would be inculcated in the children by the parents. 

Family recreational activities appear to have been the result 
of necessity. Specialized forms of recreation, segregated for 
age and sex groupings, were not a part of community culture. 
If people wished to play, they had to do it at home with their- 
relatives.® It is probable also that family recreation was facili- 
tated by the absence of great personal differences in the tastes, 
and interests of the members. The society of the day was 
comparatively stable and immobile. Social contacts were lim- 
ited in scope and variety. Under these conditions, personalities, 
with great differences were unlikely to appear. 

Puritanism and Prudery 

Although obviously serving as means of satisfying sexual 
impulses, this function of the family of seventy-five years ago 
was seldom mentioned. Discussion of sex in any of its mani- 
festations was possible only through the use of the most round- 
about euphemisms. The word “sex” itself, along with “male” 
and “female” and the names of male domestic animals, could 

s See, for example, Whittier’s “Snow-Bound.” 
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not be mentioned when ladies were present. Legs were 
“limbs.” ® Everything connected with sex was taboo, and the 
whole subject was variously regarded as sinful, degrading, or 
disgusting. Boys and men usually learned something about 
the physical aspect of sex from the barnyard; girls and women 
often remained ignorant even of that. Indeed, a woman could 
scarcely admit she ever heard of sex, for to possess such knowl- 
edge was considered unladylike, if not positive evidence of 
wantonness. Both men and women remained ignorant of the 
psychological aspects of sex. They approached marriage with 
the attitude that it was a mysterious evil, about which the less 
said the better. More than likely, the personal experience of 
partners in marriage finally resulted in satisfactory adjustments 
in some instances, but in many cases maladjustments due to 
ignorance remained through the duration of the marriage as 
a handicap to its complete success. It is quite probable that 
many divorces would have occurred had the mores of the period 
not so firmly held partners in marriage to the keeping of their 
vows no matter how nearly intolerable. 

Factors Affecting the Family 

During the period between the middle of the last century 
and the present, a number of factors have operated to change 
the family institution. Basically, perhaps, the majority of these 
factors are economic in their derivation, a by-product of the 
change in economic organization resulting from the machine 
technique of manufacture and cheap, mechanized transporta- 
tion. Practically all the factors involved have resulted in a 
diminution — or, at least, an apparent diminution — of the im- 
portance of the family in our society. Since the family is still 
held to be a worthy institution, which ought to be supported 
and maintained, both the changes and the factors responsible 
for them are looked upon as bad. It is this attitude toward 
changes in the family which causes us to treat them as a social 
problem. 

s See Folsom, Joseph K., The Family, 1934, p. i^z. 
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Individualism and Democracy 

Notable among the social developments o£ recent times is 
the emergence of the individual as the social unit. This implies 
the acceptance of the idea of “personal rights.” The develop- 
ment of individual capacities according to the individual’s own 
judgment is encouraged; he must “live his own life,” unham- 
pered by group attachments. In order that he may do this, 
society must provide equality of opportunity. Every man must 
have an equal voice in the government in order that it may 
truly represent the people, whose individual prerogatives must 
be preserved. To the efforts of each man to win an economic 
competency the government must erect no barriers. Freedom 
of contract must be maintained even if some men suffer be- 
cause they are poor bargainers. The doctrines of caveat emptor 
and of laissez faire must be followed in practice lest in protect- 
ing some individuals the right of others to sell and trade freely 
be obstructed. 

Feminism and Employment of Women 

Individuality, insofar as granted by society, formerly inhered 
only in male persons.^® Women were something less than 
full-fledged persons, properly to be classified with children and 
incompetents. At present, as the result of the feministic 
movement in its various manifestations, this condition no 
longer obtains. Though the process of raising women from 
their lowly status had begun before the Industrial Revolution, 
it was this event which set in motion the forces which at last 
have practically completed their emancipation. The machine 
took women out of their homes and, though for many years 
husbands continued to collect wages earned by their wives, the 
fact that women worked outside the home, unsupervised by 
members of their families, tended to increase their independence 
and self-reliance. As a consequence, they boldly asked for 
equal rights, political, economic, and social. They have de- 
manded the right to vote, to hold office, and to share equally 

10 Groves, Ernest R., 1926, p. 19. 
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with their husbands in the legal parental rights to their chil- 
dren. They have demanded respect as individual persons. 
Clearly, all this has affected the family. With the feminization 
movement practically completed and the goal of sex equality 
almost reached, the family has come to have two heads instead 
of one. 

Division of Labor 

The machine and large-scale production have gradually de- 
stroyed handicrafts and taken the workers, men and women 
alike, out of the home and placed them in the factory. In the 
course of this process the home has gradually lost its function 
as the setting for the family as a production unit. The need 
of family connections to secure a job has disappeared. Chil- 
dren in urban occupations rarely work for or with their par- 
ents. On the contrary, in many kinds of employment, family 
connections may prove a hindrance rather than a help. Under 
the influence of such a condition, the sense of dependence upon 
a family vanishes with the fact, and the family sinks in social 
estimation of its value. 

Improved Status of Children 

In the beginning, machines threatened to take from the home 
not only the parents, but also the children. Exploitation of 
working-class children was the rule during early days of the 
Industrial Revolution. Persistent efforts to reduce child labor, 
which came to be regarded as a serious social problem in itself, 
ultimately proved effective. Child labor, though still a po- 
tential threat to childhood, has been greatly reduced in the 
United States. As a part of the same general movement on be- 
half of child welfare, the status of children has much improved. 
No longer do we hear the old adage that children should be 
seen and not heard. No longer are they fed with what is left 
after the adults have eaten. There are fewer of them than 
formerly, but the added attention they receive has greatly in- 
creased their chances for survival. From the viewpoint of the 
physical welfare of the young child, there can scarcely be any 
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doubt that the family of the present is vastly superior to that 
of i860. 


Education 

As education has become highly technical and specialized, 
it has necessarily been forced out of the home and into the care 
of outside agencies. Here, as everywhere, the influence of the 
individualistic ideal is evident. Regimentation, while the 
natural tendency in the interests of economy, is opposed by all 
educators. In its stead, they advocate giving attention to the 
individual to enable him to develop to the best advantage what- 
ever abilities he may have. We have come to accept it as 
natural, therefore, that sons should not enter the occupations 
of their fathers. We now look with sympathy upon daughters 
who attempt careers.^ The role of the family is simple; it is 
merely expected not to interfere with the children in their 
efforts to find places for themselves in the world. 

The Romantic Complex 

The policy of noninterference has extended even to the 
domain of marriage itself, a fact readily understandable in view 
of the development of individualism. As long as every mem- 
ber of the family remained a member for life, any attachments 
which he might form were of major concern to the family. A 
marriage brought a new member into the family; it united two 
groups instead of merely two individuals. With the emancipa- 
tion of the individual from the family, it is natural that the 
group should cease attempting to control his personal affairs. 

On the individual’s side, there is the glorification of romance 
through an elaborate ceremonial of self-deception. The ideals 
of the puritan and Victorian past have encouraged the romantic 
point of view, which involves the magnification of personal 
affection and the deliberate shutting out of all other considera- 
tions, such as health, intelligence, social status, economic com- 
petence, and, especially, sexual compatibility. The young man 

Calhoun, Arthur Wallace, “The Early American Family,” Annals of the Amer- 
ican Academy of Political and Social Science, yiaxda, 1^32, Vol. CLX, pp. 7-12. 
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who finds himself thinking of such matters is apt to suspect that 
he is contemplating marriage from a base and materialistic 
position. If he catches himself evaluating a young woman in 
these terms, he knows he does not love her. For love rises 
above material things. 

The failure of the young man to take account of those char- 
acteristics which tend to make for a congenial married life 
places a heavy burden upon the attachments of love. Limited 
by all-powerful mores to a single attachment at a time, he must 
find in the object of his affection gratification for all his desires 
for response. A man’s wife must be his friend and companion, 
his counselor and helper, as well as the object of his love and 
his erotic impulses. Moreover, she must be a good householder 
and manager, entertainer and conversationalist. That the 
ordinary man does not always find all these qualities in one 
ordinary woman is not particularly strange, especially since 
he rarely takes pains to look for them before marriage. To 
maintain the illusion of romantic perfection in his wife is to 
accomplish a tour de force of the intellect and emotion of which 
few men are capable. A wife who has married a “hero” faces 
the same problem. The method usually followed is to reaffirm 
repeatedly that each loves the other more than all the world. 
The fact of affection can never be taken for granted. Unfor- 
tunately the very insistence upon its intensity testifies to its 
inadequacy and presages ultimate disillusionment, disappoint- 
ment, and, perhaps, separation. Not even the close affectional 
relationship engendered by the child-centered family can coun- 
teract the centrifugal forces when no account is taken of them. 

Fortunately, a growing number of American young people 
are beginning to take a more common-sense view of marriage. 
In answers to questionnaires regarding the qualities which they 
prefer in future spouses, we find them naming such substantial 
traits as character, health, housekeeping ability, education, and 
disposition.^^ College courses intended to offer assistance in 
preparation for matrimony are becoming increasingly popular 
with students. Under the impact of such courses and of an 

i^popenoe, Paul, 1929, pp. 34 Jff, 
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extensive literature on the subject, the prudery which formerly 
characterized the social relations of young people is rapidly 
disappearing/^ Already a considerable number of prospective 
husbands and wives take a practical view of the relationship 
they are about to enter, but they are found only among the 
more educated and intelligent groups; the great mass of the 
population still swears by “romance.” 

Voluntary Parenthood 

If it were possible to evaluate the relative importance of the 
various developments which have influenced the family during 
the last two or three generations, it is certain that contraception 
would be near the top of the list. By its means parenthood has 
been brought under social control. No longer need the already 
overburdened parents inevitably face the necessity of feeding 
one more hungry mouth; no longer need wives and mothers 
whose physiques are not equal to the ordeal of childbearing 
go through life in the fear of conception and the agony of 
pregnancy. Childbearing can be postponed by young couples 
until their adjustments to each other have been made and 
economic preparations for the child have been completed. 
Children can be spaced appropriately, with due regard for their 
welfare as well as that of their mother. The number of chil- 
dren can be limited in accordance with the income of the 
family. 

Naturally, the number of children can be limited for other 
and less worthy reasons than those given above. The desires 
of women to pursue a pleasurable social life or of men to avoid 
the expense and trouble of children doubtless operate in many 
instances to cause deliberate childlessness.^^ It may be argued 
that couples who do not want children should not have them, 
because every child has a right to be wanted. Such a conclu- 
sion is not always correct. The prevailing attitudes toward 
parenthood and children, as well as the appeal of the children 

Carpenter, Niles, “Courtship Practices and Contemporary Sociat Change in 
Amtvicz.," Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, March, 
1932, Vol. CLX, pp. 38-44. 

Groves, Ernest R„ Z 7 n‘///Kg i/owe, 1926, p. 212. 
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themselves to the affections of adults, are usually sufficient guar- 
antee that children will be warmly welcomed and solicitously 
cared for. It follows that when used to avoid parenthood by 
strong, healthy persons, capable of providing a satisfactory 
home environment for children, the practice of birth control 
may be contrary to the best interest of society— assuming, of 
course, as we must, that the human race is worth preserving. 

Some means of birth control have been known to some people 
for thousands of years. The modern movement, however, 
began with the publication of Dr. Knowiton’s Fruits of Philos- 
ophy, a book which received great publicity following the 
Bradlaugh-Besant trial in 1877. The defendants in this case 
were charged with having distributed Dr. Knowiton’s book 
in England in violation of the obscenity laws. The shipment 
of this book through the mails was for many years not illegal 
in the United States. It was made a criminal offense in 1873, 
under obscenity laws enacted by Congress under the urge of 
Anthony Comstock. In spite of this fact and in spite of the 
opposition of a number of individuals and organizations, the 
birth control movement has gone steadily forward — ^not so 
rapidly nor so scientifically as if unhampered, but forward, 
nonetheless. Certainly there can hardly remain any literate 
adult in America who does not know more or less about meth- 
ods of birth control. The subject has been debated at great 
length, pro and con, in numerous magazines. Scarcely any 
topic is so widely and persistently discussed in print. Materials 
which are intended for the purpose are freely sold and are ad- 
vertised in the magazines under the thinnest of disguises. The 
various laws which define as criminal the use of the mails for 
disseminating information on contraception in face of the fact 
that such information is readily available present a conspicuous 
example of cultural lag. 

Urbanization— Apartment Housing 

The movement which has massed together great numbers of 
people in cities has brought with it numerous changed condi- 
tions which have afiected the life of the family. One of the 
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more important of these changes is that resulting from urban 
housing. Gradually, as the demand for space in the large 
urban centers increases, living quarters become smaller and 
smaller. The single-family dwelling, situated on spacious 
grounds at some distance from the neighbors, has given way 
to multiple-family dwellings with rooms of minimum number 
and size. “Efficiency apartments” are devised so as to make a 
single room fulfill the functions of a complete house. Under 
these conditions it would appear that the privacy which is 
essential to family life could not be maintained, but the re- 
sources of man are many; here he has substituted social distance 
for the natural isolation of his former community and has 
worked out thereby a livable arrangement. City people are 
notorious for their slight knowledge of their neighbors. They 
neither know nor care who lives next door. By many ob- 
servers this has been thought to be due to the multiplicity of 
city contacts, which left no time for the neighbors. More 
probably it is due to the insistence of the need for privacy. If 
the neighbors were admitted to the acquaintance of the family, 
they could never be excluded. Everyone concerned would be 
worn out with adjusting to the numerous social contacts neces- 
sarily resulting from such acquaintance, a situation which the 
tacit agreement of neighbors to ignore each other’s existence 
successfully forestalls. Insofar as the nearness of other persons 
is not objectionable on account of physical disturbance, such as 
radios or loud conversation, the privacy of the family is not 
seriously diminished by city life. 

Quite likely, however, the small size of city living quarters 
detracts from family life by making it less comfortable. To 
remain long “cooped up” in a small apartment may give the 
individual a feeling of being suppressed or confined, a feeling 
which is best relieved by leaving home for a time. Large 
gatherings in the home are difficult to manage. ' The absence 
of extra space makes it impossible to accommodate visitors for 
extended periods or even overnight. As a center for social 
life, the home is thereby severely handicapped. 
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Stanpards of Living 

With the establishment of the money economy has come the 
tendency to translate all values into monetary terms. The 
competitive process is sharpened, since everything can be re- 
duced to a common denominator and compared exactly with 
everything else. Home life has come to be one of the chief 
outlets for the spending by which status is secured and main- 
tained in the modern community. It becomes the duty, there- 
fore, of every family to keep up as expensive a domestic estab- 
lishment as it can afford. The expensiveness of one’s own 
establishment as compared with others in the community is 
apparent to all, hence every effort must be made to avoid the 
imputation of inferiority which inexpensive living produces. 
The question of expenditures has thus become one of the major 
worries of the family. The best possible appearance must al- 
ways be kept up. This requires careful allotment of expendi- 
tures for rent, clothing, automobile, and the like in accordance 
with standards of living current in the family’s social class. 
Always there must be included a number of items whose main 
purpose is to give the possessor an appearance of prosperity. 

Communication and Transportation 

The constantly improving techniques of communication and 
transportation have affected the family by breaking down the 
isolation which it formerly enjoyed. The increase of outside 
contacts has necessarily decreased somewhat the dependence of 
the members upon contacts within the family group, to the 
consequent weakening of family bonds. Improved communi- 
cation has served as a lubricant for the spread of cultural 
changes, so that innovations in fashion, in house furnishings, 
and even in the ceremonial of private family life become known 
all over the country almost as soon as they occur anywhere in 
the world. 

Veblen, Thorstein, TAe 'Theory of the Leisure Class, 1899, Chapter V, “The 
Pecuniary Standard of Living.” 
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Commercialized Leisure 

Members o£ the family are also lured from home by enter- 
tainments offered by commercial entrepreneurs in the form 
of movies, sho'ws, dances, athletic contests, and displays of 
every kind. This development is probably both cause and effect 
of some of the changes in family life. The existence of a num- 
ber of people 'who are not satisfied with the recreations of the 
home constitutes a potential demand for recreation outside it, 
and the existence of such facilities tempts those who might 
otherwise have been content to remain at home. 

Weakening of Morals, Religion, and Law 

The strength of the family lies in the mores under which 
the individual is brought into conformity with the group 
standards. These and other forms of social control, such as 
law and religion, secure much of their power from their sup- 
posed consistency and immutability. Modern communication 
has conveyed the information to many that the mores are not 
the same the world over and that what was once wrong may 
now be considered right. The mores, thus deprived of their 
essential rightness, lose a portion of their power as a means of 
control over human behavior. Expediency, rather than moral- 
ity, then becomes the rule of action. Religion, as exemplified 
in the church, seems less compelling than formerly as a force 
determining human action. In these circumstances the family, 
except insofar as it can demonstrably offer advantages to the 
individual, will be neglected in favor of more individualistic 
interests. 

The Modern Family 

Since the family in America is at present in a stage of transi- 
tion, it is difficult to describe the “typical” example. As a mat- 
ter of fact, a good many different kinds of families are found 
in American society, representing every kind of monogainous 
family common to the civilized world. The various kinds tend 
to be localized; a spatial distribution can be readily noted. The 
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most conspicuous differences are those which appear in the 
families of the city and of the country, respectively. The 
latter, in general, possess more of the characteristics of the past; 
the former show the effects of recent change. Minor regional 
differences may also be observed. The city manifests wide 
differences within its own boundaries, as indicated by Mowrer’s 
classification of the areas of the city according to the kind of 
family life found in eachd® Groups differing in general cul- 
tural background, such as classes, immigration groups, or 
sects, not clearly marked off by residential areas, also differ 
in family life. The more cosmopolitan the group, the more 
“modern” its family life is likely to be. 

The variations observed are of some magnitude. They 
prevent the making of generalizations which can be applied 
indiscriminately to every family in the land. Nevertheless, a 
set of characteristics may be noted which, if not truly typical, 
represents the form of family toward which change apparently 
is tending and which already is frequently encountered. 

This family is inaugurated by a marriage based primarily 
upon romantic affection, for which years of exposure to stimuli 
from love stories and movies have furnished the preparation. 
Both husband and wife expect superhuman qualities in their 
mates and are somewhat saddened by the inevitable disillusion- 
ment. Most of them, however, make the best of the situation 
and reach an adjustment much more realistic than the antici- 
pations of the honeymoon. They move into an apartment, 
hoping, vainly as it often turns out, that ultimately they will be 
financially able to occupy a single-family dwelling. 

The partners begin married life with some knowledge of the 
nature of sex and of birth control. As a consequence, sexual 
difficulties due to ignorance and prudery are less frequent than 
formerly. Parenthood- is postponed until several years after 
marriage in order that proper economic preparations may be 
made for the care of the child. The number of children is 
limited to three or less, partly because it is felt that the proper 
care can be provided only for this number, partly because it is 

^®Mowrer, Ernest R., Family Disorganization, 1927, p. no. 
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considered somewhat unfashionable to have more, and partly 
because a larger number of children would so far reduce the 
standard of living of the family as seriously to affect their social 
status. Sometimes, of course, plans for limitation fail because 
of faulty birth control techniques. 

In their recreational activities husband and wife are much 
together, often present at gatherings where they meet their 
mutual friends of both sexes. The conversation of these groups 
is free from excessive restraint, even sex matters being discussed 
without reticence. The opportunities of married persons to 
meet members of the other sex, together with the fact that 
divorce has lost much of the disapproval once attached to it, 
produces a situation in which separations of partners who do 
not get along well together are freely facilitated. 

The utilitarian aspects of the home are few. Many of the 
household tasks, such as laundry, cooking, and cleaning, are 
either done outside the home or by servants supplied by the 
management as a part of its “service.” The decline of house- 
hold activities means that to maintain the same standard of 
living as before, the family must have a larger money income, 
which can be secured only by greater wage-earning activity on 
the part of the members of the family. The statistics of the 
change would seem to indicate an improved standard of living, 
an indication not necessarily in accord with the actual facts. 
Clearly a family is no better off if, instead of making its own 
soap, an equivalent amount of time and effort is spent in earn- 
ing money to buy the soap in a store. 

No sense of neighborliness motivates relations with other 
people living near by. Consequently, there is no reluctance to 
frequent moving from one apartment to another, as fancy or 
successful bargaining may dictate. Indications are that many 
modern families move as often as once a year. Children have 
no duties in connection with the operation of the household; 
consequently they are not trained in the acceptance of respon- 
sibility. Parents show great solicitude for the welfare of the 
children, often sacrificing much to promote their health, edu- 
cation, and social status. The children, therefore, early acquire 
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a feeling of their own value and of a position of equality with 
their parents. Since the parents are also approximately of 
equal standing in the family, the group becomes, at least as soon 
as the children reach adolescence, a sort of voluntary association 
of free spirits. 

Economic Functions of the Modern Family 

Within its greatly contracted limits, the family remains a 
communistic consumption unit. The family income, whether 
earned by the father alone or by both parents, is divided among 
the members of the family according to the respective needs. 
The children, however, are not as a rule expected to contribute 
to their upkeep through earnings. With the increase of edu- 
cation and the decrease of child labor, respectively, children 
remain almost completely dependent until they are old enough 
to shift for themselves as adults. If, during their childhood 
and adolescence, they earn money, they are usually allowed to 
spend it as they choose. The amount is seldom enough to have 
any appreciable effect upon the family budget, whether included 
or left out. 

Among the middle and upper classes, the family retains the 
function of providing for the transmission of the property of 
deceased persons to their descendants. In a class-organized 
society the importance of this function can scarcely be over- 
emphasized. It may be doubted whether it would be possible 
without some such arrangement to maintain a class system 
based primarily upon economic status. Most of the large for- 
tunes found in America are the accumulations of several gen- 
erations of transmission of wealth from parents to their chil- 
dren. Owing to the narrowing of general opportunity which 
follows excessive concentration of wealth, democratic societies 
tend to interfere with inheritance of property as a function of 
the family through the levying of heavy taxes upon those whq 
receive large legacies. 
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The Development of Personality as a Family Function 

Whether for good or ill, the family continues to function 
as the chief agency through which personality traits are im- 
parted to individuals. As the first primary group of which the 
individual is a member, the family has a unique opportunity 
to mold him in any chosen pattern. As a matter of fact, not 
much choice is exercised, since the members of the family can- 
not do other than transmit to the new arrivals the culture 
which they themselves have inherited.^'^ In certain significant 
details, however, the family may exercise a vast influence, an 
influence which may quite largely dominate the individual’s 
whole life. His habits of kindliness, honesty, altruism and 
respect for authority are usually acquired, if at all, in the family. 
A prototype of the larger society, this group gives the individual 
his early training in getting along with other people. Upon 
the success with which proper adjustments are made will de- 
pend very considerably the individual’s success in getting along 
with people in the world outside the home. 

The Family Confers Status 

Although considerably changed in this respect, the modern 
family is still of great importance as an agency for conferring 
status upon the individual. The child in the family automat- 
ically receives the same status as that of his parents, and parents, 
realizing this fact and desiring to provide well for their off- 
spring, do their best to secure high social standing for the 
family. Their efforts usually take the form of heavy spending 
on home life, thereby maintaining a high standard of living. 
They will occupy an apartment in a high-rent section; they 
will keep servants, entertain expensively and drive large cars 
to the extent their means permit. Their success depends mostly 
upon their own efforts. High standing of the grandparents 
or of other relatives counts comparatively little. Similarly, the 

T'i' Glover, Katherine, and Dewey, Evelyn, Children of the New Day, 1934, pp. 
^ 1 ' 84 - 5 . :■ 
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children, upon leaving home, carry but little support from their 
parents for their personal status. 

Family Statistics 

Judged by statistics, marriage is popular in the United States 
and does not in the least suggest a disappearing family. In 
1930, 60.5 per cent of the total population over the age of 
fifteen was reported as married. This represents a substantial 
increase over the percentage married in 1890, the earliest year 
for which figures are available, the percentage then being 56.4. 
Some of the increase may be attributed to changes in the compo- 
sition of the population, but doubtless there has also been a 
real increase in the marriage rate. 

With the rise in marriage rates there has been a decrease in 
average age at marriage. The proportion married in the lower 
age groups of the population has conspicuously increased since 
1890. The size of the family has progressively decreased. 
From nearly five persons in 1890 it shrank to four in 1930. 
Day Monroe found that the average size of the households 
included in her study was four; a slightly higher average, 4.1, 
was shown by the Census of 1930. It is not unlikely that the 
tendency toward smaller families will continue for some time 
in the future. 

The Family as a Social Problem 

It is apparent from the foregoing that, in spite of numerous 
changes, the family still performs many important functions 
with a high degree of success. Some of the changes are in the 
nature of necessary adaptations to the newer forms of economic 
activity. We cannot be sure that the present-day family does 
not yield as much happiness to its members as did the family of 
the past. Its very instability may be evidence of a greater adapt- 
ability of the family to the needs of individuals. Why, then, 
are the changes in the family so persistently regarded as a 
social problem.? 


Chicago Families , 1933., p. 337, 
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The answer, if there be one, can probably be found in man’s 
reluctance to accept change, even if advantageous to him. 
Change threatens the security of persons, whose lives are 
ordered on a plan which assumes that certain features of the 
social environment will remain fixed. The place of the family 
in the life scheme of the individual predisposes him to desire 
that the relationships created there remain unaltered. Stability, 
or the absence of change, has become through the centuries the 
chief virtue of the family. 

It seems probable also that for many people the family has 
symbolic value, standing for society as a whole. For such 
persons, the family assumes an all-important role as the symbol 
of social solidarity. As long as the family remains intact, 
society is regarded as firm and sound; when the family weakens, 
the breakup of society is imminent. The affirmations by 
politicians of their determination to protect the home are de- 
signed to secure the support of those in whose scheme of values 
the family is all-important. So general is this kind of belief 
that the family of a generation ago is frequently spoken of as 
the bulwark of bourgeois society. Radicals have argued that 
its existence prevents desirable social change. The family thus 
becomes the center of controversy, from almost every viewpoint 
a social problem. 

Finally, it appears that the diminution of the family group 
tends to intensify the expectations of satisfaction to be derived 
from family relationships. The fact that there are so few per- 
sons in the family makes each of them extremely necessary to 
the individual, and any change which results in the severing 
of family relationship is regarded as catastrophic. The in- 
dividual’s concern for the stability of the family is, therefore, 
greater now than in the time when that stability was not threat- 
ened. 
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DIVORCE AND SEPARATION 

T he termination of marriage by divorce is no new thing. 

In many primitive societies, divorces were secured through 
mutual consent or by the will of one of the parties to the mar- 
riage. The fact of separation was in some mstances regarded 
as in itself equivalent to divorce.^ With the development of 
civilization, the free-and-easy divorce of the earlier day has 
tended to disappear, as more and more obstacles have been 
placed in the way of spouses seeking freedom. Never, how- 
ever, has the way been barred completely. Even in the period 
when the Roman Catholic church controlled marriage in Eu- 
rope and applied the doctriae that divorces a vinculi matrimonii 
were beyond the power of man to grant, means were available 
by which those sufEciently mfluential could escape their bonds. 
The usual method was through the procedure of annulment, 
by which separations equivalent to divorce were allowed. 
Annulment was based upon the theory that persons who were 
disqualified for marriage through legal or other disabilities 
could never marry and that even though they had participated 
in a marriage ceremony no marriage had ever really existed. 
The difficulties encountered in finding disabilities which could 
serve as grounds for annulment, and the general disapproval 
of separations of any kind, served to keep the number of 
divorces small. 

The Protestant revolt brought with it tolerance for divorce 
under certain exceptional circumstances. It is to be noted, 
however, that the churches have always accepted divorce re- 
luctantly. They have never approved of divorce for any reason 
other than adultery and desertion. These grounds were gen- 

A-Howard, George E., A History of Matrifnonid Instimions, Vol. I, pp. 
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erally taken over from the canon law by the civil law when the 
state replaced the church as the chief agency controlling mar- 
riage. Other grounds have been added from time to time, so 
that, viewed over a period of two or three centuries, a clearly 
discernible trend in the direction of more liberal divorce laws 
can be observed. The change in this direction in the United 
States since the Civil War has, however, been slight, and cer- 
tainly not at all commensurate with the steady increase in 
divorce rates. 


Definition of Divorce 

As shown by thousands of recent magazine articles and hun- 
dreds of books dealing with the problem of divorce and separa- 
tion, the stability of the family is a matter of grave concern to 
American society. Though deprived of many of its former 
functions, the family is stilk highly important, if not actually 
indispensable, to the operation of our social system. We find it 
difficult to imagine the institutions of religion and the state 
existing without the family to furnish communicants and citi- 
zens, ready trained to take the places vacated by the elders. It 
is a notable fact that radicals, primarily- interested in bringing 
about economic change, often attack the family — a technique 
justifiable only on the assumption that the family, because of 
its property-transmitting function, constitutes one of the main 
supports of the existing socio-economic order. 

In the effort to preserve this institution, so vital to our society, 
we have brought to bear the various devices of social control. 
Society’s interest in the family is shown in the safeguards built 
around the marriage contract, which has been made a publicly 
recorded agreement, unalterable in its terms even by the prin- 
cipals themselves. Thus the pair about to be married may not 
legally agree as part of the nuptial contract that they will 
separate at the end of a stipulated time or that the husband will 
contribute a definite sum toward the support of his wife or that 
the children shall be taught the religion of their mother. The 
candidates must accept the terms prescribed by society or not 
be married at all. Marriage vows, therefore,, are unlike the 
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agreements of an ordinary contract, so unlike, indeed, that 
marriage is more properly described as a status than as a con- 
tract. Once married, the spouses are expected to fulfill the 
obligations of their vows as long as they both shall live. 

Experience has shown that to meet this expectation is not 
always possible. Sometimes men and women do not discover 
until after the wedding that their spouses are uncongenial, ill- 
tempered, negligent, or cruel. Social pressure is exerted to 
compel the mismated unfortunates to make the best of their 
bargain, bad though it be. As a result, many an unhappy 
marriage has remained intact to the end, the pains of matri- 
monial bondage being less severe than those of social disap- 
proval accompanying release. Nevertheless, a few have always 
ventured to break the marriage contract, no matter how stern 
the attitude of society or how severe the penalty. For the 
purpose of defining the status of such individuals, as well as 
to regulate and limit the dissolution of marriages, society has 
instituted divorce, which may be defined as a legally recognized 
termination of the status of marriage. 

Unions entered into in violation of some or all the provisions 
of the marriage statutes are in some States held to be valid 
marriages. Under the rules of the common law a couple living 
publicly as husband and wife are considered to be married, even 
though they have never secured a marriage license or partici- 
pated in a wedding ceremony. They need not even have had 
a private agreement to marry. On the other hand, a celebra- 
tion in accordance with law may be held to constitute a valid 
marriage although followed by the immediate separation of the 
couple and a repudiation of the contract. 

This important relation, so easily entered into, cannot be 
terminated in any such haphazard fashion. The securing of 
a divorce requires careful compliance with numerous provi- 
sions of law. The proceedings take the form of a civil suit 
in which the spouses are arrayed against each other as plaintiff 
and defendant, respectively. The statutes relating to divorce 
enumerate a variety of conditions which, when proved by the 
plaintiff, will supply the grounds for divorce. 
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Underlying the procedure is the assumption that only one of 
the spouses desires divorce and that the other is opposed to it. 
Actually the overwhelming majority of divorces are wanted 
by both spouses/ a fact which must be concealed from the court, 
lest the divorce be denied on account of the collusion of the 
litigants. A condition has resulted in which the spouses, with 
the tacit consent of all concerned, must resort to hypocrisy, 
deception, and even perjury to gain their ends. It can scarcely 
be doubted that the effect is to lessen public respect for courts 
and the law. 

Divorce Rates 

The ever-mounting divorce rate of the United States has been 
the subject of much moralizing. It must be noted, however, 
that a high divorce rate is no new feature of American society. 
The exhaustive statistical studies of the United States Census 
Bureau reveal the fact that the number of divorces in propor- 
tion to the population was of considerable magnitude even in 
i860. Since then, however, there has been a rapid and steady 
rise, with no noticeable tendency toward a decrease in the rate 
of increase. 

The number of divorces has increased from about 10,000 a year 
in 1867 to more than 200,000 in 1929. Population increased during 
that period about 300 per cent, marriages almost 400 per cent and . 
divorces about 2,000 per cent. Thus the rate of divorce advanced 
about five times as rapidly as the proportion of married population 
in the United States over a period of 63 years.® 

Indeed there seems to be no sign of a slackening of the increase 
of divorce in the United States. One wonders whether there is a 
natural limit. . . . Any natural or mathematical limit to the 
divorce rate seems far removed, and it is quite conceivable that the 
increase may continue for some time.^ 

3 “It lias been indicated liat but few cases are really contested. The number, 
near the truth and easy to remember, is 5 per cent.” Marshall, Leon C., and May, 
Geoffrey, The Divorce Court, Vol. I, p. 19. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 

1932- 

® Gahen, hMrtd, Statistical Analysis of American Divorce, p, 21. New York: 
Columbia Smdies in History, Economics, and Public Law, 1932. 

^Groves, Ernest R., and Ogburn, William F., American Marriage and Family 
Relationships, p, 129. New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1928. 
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During the depression years, beginning with 1930, the num- 
ber o£ divorces and the divorce rate in terms of marriages de- 
clined, reaching the low point of numbers in 1932 with a total 
of 160,338, and a low rate in 1933 with 150 divorces per 1,000 
marriages. Since then both the rate and the numbers have 
risen. The number of divorces for 1937 has been estimated 
at 250,000.° 

Comparison is frequently made of divorces in the United 
States and in certain foreign countries. Japan, once referred 
to as the one nation which had a higher rate than America, 
is now far below and shows a trend toward still lower rates. 
Canada and New Zealand, having cultural backgrounds similar 
to that of the United States, should furnish conditions enabling 
us to make a fair comparison. Both countries show distinctly 
lower rates, but both also show rising trends. The sudden 
increase in Canadian divorces following the World War indi- 
cates how strongly external factors may influence the stability 
of the family. Apparently the eifect of the War has not been 
permanent, for, although the divorce rate of Canada has con- 
tinued to rise in the western provinces, it has declined in the 
eastern. During recent years, Canada has had scarcely one 
tenth as many divorces in proportion to the population as the 
United States, and New Zealand has had less than one fourth. 

Divorce in the Depression 

The fact that divorces cost money is demonstrated by the drop 
in the rate following the extremely high rate of 1929. There 
may have been fewer estrangements, owing to a decrease in 
the economic opportunities for women, a circumstance which 
would probably cause many a discontented wife to think twice 
before starting out on her own. On the other hand, it cannot 
be maintained that married couples get along better during a 
depression than during a period of prosperity. From the fact 
that economic tensions are often present in family strife, it 

sSee Stouffer, Samuel A., and Spencer, Lyle M., “Recent Increases in Marriage 
and Divorce,” American Journal of Sociology, Yol. XLIV, No. 4, January, 1939, 

pp. 551-4'. ■ 
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would appear that such strife might be more intense and fre- 
quent when shortage of money is general. Unfortunately, a 
discussion on this point must remain largely in the field of 
conjecture; the statistics record only those separations which 
are legalized and finalized by divorce. 

Significance of Divorce Statistics 

Criticisms of the common method of calculating the divorce 
rate suggest that marriage may be even farther from per- 
manence than is shown by statistics. Inasmuch as few mar- 
riages end in divorce the same year in which they are contracted, 
it is obviously inaccurate to compare marriages and divorces of 
a given year. It would be more nearly correct to compare the 
number of divorces with the number of marriages terminated 
by death in a given period. Making such a comparison by 
means of estimates, I. M. Rubmow ® has concluded that 25 per 
cent of all marriages are dissolved by divorce. A later study 
by Alfred Cahen"^ indicates that Rubinow’s estimates were 
erroneous and that at the present rate a marriage has only a 
little less than five chances in six of terminating in death. Even 
so it must be admitted that the United States has an extraordi- 
narily high divorce rate. 

Variations in the Divorce Rate 

Owing to the cultural heterogeneity of the United States, as 
well as to certain adventitious factors, the divorce rate shows 
considerable territorial variation. The range extends all the 
way from no divorces at all in South Carolina to a total equaling 
three fourths of the marriages in Wyoming. A correlation 
between the rate and the ease with which divorces can be secured 
in the various States may be observed. In general, the rates 
are low in the eastern and northeastern States, high in the 
South and Middle West and still higher in the Pacific Coast 
States. It has been supposed that territorial differences in rates 
might be the result of persons migrating to States where 

® “After Divorce— What?” New Republic, Vol. LXIII, July i6, 1930, pp. 226-8. 

Statistical Analysis of American Divorce, pp. g%-xog. 
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divorces can be obtained easily. Cahen concludes, however, 
that only about three per cent of the total number of divorces 
have been granted to persons who migrated for the purpose of 
securing them.^ 


Religion and Divorce 

Ever since the Christian church successfully brought marriage 
under its control, it has been a powerful force in favor of last- 
ing unions. Some branches of the church, notably the Roman 
Catholic, make no provision whatever for divorce, allowing 
only separations with no right to remarriage. Others are less, 
severe, but none of the well-established denominations are as 
liberal toward divorce as most of the State laws. The church, 
therefore, may justly be regarded as a restraining influence 
tending to prevent divorces. In the case of the Jews, a strong 
sense of the importance of the family, though not of distinctly 
religious character, serves the same purpose. A correlation 
exists between the doctrines of marriage professed by the var- 
ious denominations and the prevalence of divorce among the 
members. Protestants of the so-called reformed denominations 
show the highest rates, Roman Catholics the lowest. 

Other Factors Correlated with Divorce 

The reports of the United States Census Bureau show con- 
siderable variability in the divorce rate according to the occupa- 
tional group to which the husband belonged. Occupations 
characterized by high mobility, by frequent contacts with mar- 
riageable persons, and by fairly large incomes have high divorce 
rates. Actors, musicians, commercial travelers, telegraph and 
telephone operators, and physicians appear at the top of the 
list; blacksmiths, draymen, clergymen, and agricultural laborers 
are at the bottom. In conformity with these differences, the 
urban population shows a much higher rate than the rural 
population, and the rate among the native-born exceeds that of 
the foreign-born. 

^Statistical Analysis of American Divorce , 1932 , P - 67. 
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Causal Factors— Introductory 

Almost all human defects and many unfavorable social con- 
ditions have been presented by one or more of the writers on 
the subject as causes for divorce. Among the causes classifiable 
as inherent in the individual are feeblemindedness, mental dis- 
ease, incompetence, and intemperance; among those inherent 
in the situation are adultery, incompatibility, poverty, femi- 
nism, hasty marriage, lack of religion, inadequacy of the law, 
and changed functions of the family. 

The causal factors found by Willcox are the two conceptions of 
marriage and law, religious and secular; the popularization of law; 
laxity in changing and administering the law; age at marriage; 
the emancipation of woman; growth of cities; increase of indus- 
trialism; the spread of discontent; two ideals of the family, the 
Roman and the Teutonic. 

The causal factors given by Lichtenberger are the stress of modern 
economic life; modern standards of living; pressure of modern 
economic life upon the home; passing of the economic function of 
the family; economic emancipation of women; individualism; 
popularization of law; increase in popular learning; improved social 
status of women; equal standards of morals; higher ideals of 
domestic happiness; a new basis of marriage; mutual attraction and 
preference.^’ 

Without regard to what the legal causes indicate, certain factors 
in the choice of causes are apparent. The physical inferiority of 
women precludes, in most cases, possibility of her conviction upon 
the charge of cruelty. A woman is more bound to her primary 
group than a man is to his, hence adultery is more easily proved 
against her. The mores forbid drunkenness among women, conse- 
quently cases prosecuted against her upon this charge are rare. On 
the other hand, the fact that the man is the stronger physically 
makes cruelty a more common plea of the woman. Adultery is 
hard to prove against the man, because he is less restricted to pri- 
mary contacts and his irregularities are consequently more difficult 
to detect. Furthermore, infidelity of the husband is more likely 
to be condoned or forgiven than is unfaithfulness of the wife. 
Drunkenness, while not in the mores, is tolerated in the man, and 
is thus more common among men than women.^® 

® Mowrer, Ernest U,, Family Disorganization, p. 36. Chicago; University of 
Chicago Press, 1927. 

Op, p. 60. 
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Both by a priori reasoning and cited authorities, four important 
factors, contributing to increasing divorce ... 

1. The rise of economic production 

2. The growth of cities 

3. The increase of women wage-earners 

4. The declining birth rate,^’- 

The report of a court of domestic relations gives such an analysis 
of over 1,500 cases, listing 25 causes, and carefully calculating the 
percentage of cases due to each. A summary of these percentages 
grouped under five heads is as follows : 

PER CENT 


r. Distinct sex factors 39*03 

2. Alcohol and narcotic drugs 37-00 

3. Temperamental traits , 15.40 

4. Economic issues 6.27 

5. Mental and physical troubles 2.30 


Legal Grounds 

The legal grounds upon which divorces may be granted are 
provided for in the statutes of the respective States. These and 
the prevailing attitude regarding what should properly be con- 
sidered grounds for divorce determine what charges shall be 
made by the plaintiff in his statement to the court. The items 
presented in the table below indicate the influence of the law 

PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF GROUNDS FOR DIVORCE 
IN 1867 and 1928* 


Legal grounds 

Percentage 
in i86y 

Percentage 
in igzS 

Adultery 

33 

9 

Cruelty 

13 

47 

Desertion 

n 

32 

Drunkenness 

3 

3 

Neglect to provide 

2 

7 

Minor grounds 

8 

3 


* Adapted from Cahen, Alfred, Statistical Analysis of 
Amorkan Divorce, pp. 35, 41. New York; Columbia 
Studies in History, Economics, and Public Law, 1932- 


upon the grounds claimed in divorce actions, and a comparison 
of the figures for 1867 and 1928 shows how public opinion ha! 

i3. Caiien^ Alfred, Statistical Analysis of American Divorce, p. 129. New York 
Columbia Studies in History, Economics, and Public Law, 1932. 

12 Colcord, Joanna, 21. New York: The Russell Sage Founda 

tion, 1919. 
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changed. In view of what we know about the mutual desire 
for freedom on part of most of the couples who seek divorce, it 
is reasonable to conclude that the cruelty and desertion, which 
together account for 79 per cent of the divorces for 1928, were 
almost entirely spurious. A study of divorces by the National 
Divorce Reform League shows that infidelity is the cause of 
only 1.8 per cent of the divorces in New York State, whereas 
incompatibility accounts for 70 per cent.^^ The change in the 
proportions of the several grounds for divorce from 1867 to 
1928 cannot be accounted for as a result of changes either in 
social behavior or in the law. We can only conclude that there 
has been a change in the attitude of the public as to what shall 
constitute proper grounds for a divorce suit. From all of which 
it is apparent that consideration of the legal grounds of divorce 
gives almost no clue to the true causes. 

Individualism and Divorce 

An understanding of divorce can only be gained from a con- 
sideration of the attitudes toward it which prevail in our society. 
The commonly accepted beliefs, whether rationalized as good 
or bad, are closely followed in the behavior of individuals. As 
long as divorcees were regarded as pariahs, the divorce rate was 
low. When the status of woman was no higher than that of a 
slave, the number of divorces sought by and granted to wives 
was necessarily small. 

On the whole, Americans may be said to disapprove of 
divorce. Such disapproval is clearly recognizable as a part of 
the heritage from Europe, more particularly England, where 
even now a divorce is something to be ashamed of. In Amer- 
ica, the power of this attitude as a determiner of behavior is 
weakened not so much by any change in the attitude itself as 
by the development of contradictory attitudes growing out of 
changed experiences. 

Foremost among the recently developed attitudes which 
affect the family is the complex bundle of related tendencies 
best known as individualism. There is a distinct difference 

The New Yorl^ Times, OcX.ohe.T 
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between the interests of the individual and of the group; often 
they are diametrically opposed. In most early societies a con- 
flict between the two rarely took place, so completely unnoticed 
was the individual in the general ideas of group welfare. In 
our day such conflicts are frequent, and in many cases the vic- 
tory goes to the individual. It may be observed, however, that 
modern society, with its emphasis upon the right and duty of 
the individual to “live his own life,” develops persons of great 
variety. That men and women of the diverse types produced 
do not get along well together as husbands and wives is not 
surprising. Popular sympathy is with the individual and 
against the group. The husband who refuses to tolerate his 
mother-in-law or the vvife who rebels against the housework 
which interferes with her career both find ready listeners who 
nod approval of the contemplated separation. 

Among the varieties of individualism which are damaging 
to the family are the romantic complex (described in Chapter 
2) and the independence of women. While not peculiarly 
American, the first of these appears to have reached its most 
luxuriant efflorescence in this country. It is expected as a mat- 
ter of course that considerations of personal preference and 
romantic attachment will occupy first place in determining the 
choice of a life partner, and that family welfare and economic 
prospects will receive scant attention. A good deal of mawkish 
sentiment supports this view, even among people who sin- 
cerely decry divorce. The rather frequent mesalliances of the 
heiress-and-chaufleur type in America testify to the unhappy 
results of carrying out to the extreme the advice implicitly 
embodied in this attitude. 

It should not be forgotten, however, that individual freedom 
in the choice of mates may also result in the union of congenial, 
compatible personalities. A priori reasoning seems to point 
definitely to such an outcome. Probably, therefore, the damag- 
ing eflect of the romantic complex is to be found, not in the 
free choice of mates, but in the acceptance of the romantic 
belief that the honeymoon will last forever. 
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Independence of Women 

Although it is quite possible that the social gains resulting 
from the increased independence of women may be far greater 
than the losses, the latter, from the viewpoint of the family 
alone, undoubtedly outweigh the former. Closely following 
the progress of emancipation has come the increased divorce 
rate. Freedom for women to secure divorce on terms at least 
as easy as those allowed to men has been one of the goals of 
the feminist movement. It is possible to judge with fair ac- 
curacy the status of the women in any group in Western so- 
ciety from a knowledge of the frequency of divorce, A cen- 
tury ago, divorces were nearly always sought by husbands; 
now they are sought by wives in more than seven-tenths of 
the cases and the persistence of the trend indicates that it has 
not yet reached a permanent level. Bertrand Russell re- 
gards the easy divorce system of America as only a transi- 
tional state now being undergone by the family in process 
of changing from bi-parental to maternal dominance. 

Mobility and Divorce 

Certain social conditions, most of them connected with 
recent changes in economic life, provide an environment quite 
favorable to divorce. The arrangements of office work, as 
now generally found, may be mentioned as an example. The 
professional man or male ofl&ce worker and his female sec- 
retary, stenographer, or assistant are likely to develop personal 
attachments which endanger the marriage tie. More especially 
is this likely to be true if one of the partners in this business 
relationship, usually the woman, is unmarried.^ Specializa- 
tion in production has taken the workers of the family far 
from home; improvements in communication have multiplied 
contacts. The result is a high mobility, social as well as physi- 
cal, which greatly interferes with the development of the fixa- 
tions and habits necessary for stable family life. In conse- 
Marriage a7}d MoralSj xgzg, 

^^ Bjcrre, Poul, 0/ MamVg'f, 1931, p. 41. 
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quence, some marriages never come to mean more than casual 
acquaintance and others are allowed to fall apart from lack of 
sufhcient contacts to keep them in repair. The breakdown of 
group controls following the great increase in mobility re- 
moves an important check upon the individual who, for rea- 
sons not socially recognized as valid, wishes to be free from 
the bonds of matrimony. 

Changed Attitudes 

The wide publicity given to divorce and the frequency with 
which it occurs puts it in the mind of every person in the 
land as one of the solutions for marital difficulties. The can- 
didates for marriage, however certain they may be of the suc- 
cess of their venture, can hardly avoid reminding themselves 
that if the worst should come a divorce may be secured. When 
disagreements appear, the divorce at once suggests itself. Or 
if it should not, a well-informed friend or relative is sure to 
express surprise that this way out has not been chosen. 

Prominent people, many of them personally admirable, are 
frequent litigants in the divorce courts. Some of them appear 
so often that they may be said to practice a species of serial 
polygamy. The influence of the example of these people upon 
the masses who read the newspapers is considerable. The high 
social position of the divorce-seekers described in the papers 
is, of course, something to be envied; their behavior, therefore, 
is regarded as something to be imitated. 

The Law 

The variety and confusion existing among the divorce laws 
of the United States is not conducive to the building up of 
a consistent and sensible attitude toward divorce. Too strict 
a law is likely to breed disrespect on account of its failure to 
take account of marital difficulties generally recognized as 
serious enough to warrant a divorce. Similarly, the frank 
commercial ends of the laws in certain States tend to remove 
the last shred of any notion of the dignity of law that might 
still remain among us. 
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The assumption that divorces are to be granted only when 
one spouse has committed a specific offense against the other, 
which that other has not condoned, results in contempt for the 
law itself and, consequently, for the institution it is designed 
to protect. An estranged couple, having found by repeated 
trials that they cannot live together, go to a lawyer to ask his 
advice regarding the procedure of securing a divorce. They 
are told that if they both admit wanting it, they cannot se- 
cure it. He will, of course, help them out of the difficulty. 
Perhaps there has been an act recognized in the laws of the 
State as grounds for divorce. If not, an act must be committed, 
such as, say, desertion. Thereupon suit may be brought by 
one spouse against the other. All reference to the fact that 
both husband and wife want the divorce must be kept hidden, 
since, if the court should discover any such feeling on part of 
the litigants, the divorce might be denied on the ground that 
there had been collusion in the attempt to secure it. Doubt- 
less the judge often recognizes the true state of affairs, but 
realizing, as many others do, that the mutual desire of the 
litigating parties for a dissolution of the marriage is the best 
possible reason for granting it, he looks only at the evidence 
presented and grants the decree. Indeed, he has no choice but 
to decide the issue on the basis of the evidence offered. That 
one of the parties resides outside the State and is therefore not 
within the jurisdiction of the court, ordinarily makes no dif- 
ference; the divorce is granted just the same. This practice has 
resulted in a situation in which a man and a woman may be 
divorced in one State and remain married in another. The 
failure of the law to meet expectations, together with the dis- 
sembling practiced by all concerned in complying with the 
provisions, robs the proceeding of its power as a means of social 
control. But laxity of the law can scarcely be blamed for its 
failure. The divorce rate has steadily risen even in States 
where the law has remained unchanged for many decades. 

It has been suggested that if wives were not assured that 
they could win alimony with their divorces, there would be 
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few divorce suits, the implication being that the law should be 
so changed as to permit no alimony. Perhaps there is some 
truth in the suggestion. A woman without an occupation and 
without inclination to acquire one, accustomed to an easy 
existence or burdened with the care of children, might well 
hesitate before throwing herself on the scant mercies of the 
world. She might decide to endure extremely harsh treat- 
ment from her husband instead. However, to argue against 
alimony is, in effect, to argue for a lowered status for women. 
And it is to be noted, incidentally, that comparatively few 
divorcees receive alimony and that high divorce rates are 
found in jurisdictions where alimony is not granted. In a 
few cases, highly publicized, men have been imprisoned for 
unwillingness or inability to pay alimony. This is so much 
like imprisonment for debt that public sympathy is readily 
enlisted on behalf of the prisoner. A movement is under way 
to remedy this anomaly in our legal system through appropriate 
legislation.^® 

Separations 

Deterred by fear of publicity, by religious scruples, or by 
other factors, some husbands and wives who cannot agree 
separate without securing a divorce. In some cases no act 
regarded as grounds for divorce has occurred; in other cases 
they do not have money enough to prosecute the suit; in still 
others a regard for the welfare of children keeps them out of the 
courts. Many of these separations mark the end of a family 
just as completely as any divorce and are equivalent to divorces 
in all respects, save only that the separation is not legally 
recognized. Possibly the way to negotiation for reconciliation 
is a little less obstructed than in the case of the divorce, since 
friends and relatives have less opportunity for expressing 
amazement or sympathy at every new turn of events. How- 
ever, many divorced couples are subsequently reunited, some 

iS“The Alimony Racket,” The American Mercury, June, 1933, Vol. XXIX, pp. 
237-44. ■' 
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as spouses, others as friends or lovers. It appears, in fact, 
that the desire to remarry has had nothing to do with the 
increase in the divorce rate.^'^ 

Since the separated couple does not secure the sanction of 
society for the dissolution of the marriage, the union is pre- 
sumed still to exist, and no record of the separation is made. 
Many of the separations, moreover, are partial or temporary. 
In some instances estranged husbands and wives, afraid to face 
the condemnation or the sympathy of the world, continue to 
occupy the same house, hiding from public view the wreck 
they have made of their married life. For these reasons we 
have no statistics on separations, nor even a reliable estimate 
of their number. It may be assumed that they bear an inverse 
relationship to the number of divorces, since an increase in the 
latter is probably accompanied by, if not due to a change in the 
mores permitting more separations, actual and potential, to be 
brought into the divorce court. For the group of separated 
spouses, as a whole, the problems of adjustment are so much 
like those of the divorcee that the two can well be treated to- 
gether. Such advantages as separated spouses have for recon- 
ciliation are more than offset by the disadvantage of not being 
able to enter new unions. 

Social Consequences of Divorce and Separation 

If divorces and separations were only figures in a tabulation, 
representing nothing more than a somewhat embarrassing but 
brief courtroom scene for the plaintiff in each case, the social 
problem of divorce would be of minor importance. The effect 
upon the stability of the institution of marriage might be passed 
with the suggestion that marriage, like the Sabbath, was made 
for man, not man for marriage. But a glance into the lives 
of divorced persons of various types is sujQEcient to demonstrate 
that great suffering is endured by many, both before and after 
the event. Perhaps the accepted belief that divorces are more 
or less immoral may have suppressed the real sympathy of the 
community and obscured the sufierings of the individuals con- 

Cahcn, Allvcd, Statistical Analysts of American Divorce, 1932, p. 109. 
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cerned. At all events, only the children involved in divorce 
proceedings have received much attention in the literature o£ 
the subject. 

It is true that comparatively few divorced persons find their 
way into the records of social failure by way of the relief 
agency. This may be explained in part by the fact that divorce 
as a solution for family difficulties is more likely to be sought 
by the well-to-do than by the poorer classes. Furthermore, a 
divorcee may sometimes anticipate the break and prepare for 
it; in rare instances she has a second husband waiting to take 
the place of the first as soon as she is free. The children, of 
course, still have two parents, each as legally responsible for the 
offspring after the divorce as before. 

Let it not be supposed, for all this, that divorced persons have 
no economic diflSculties. Lawyers, doctors, teachers, and 
clergymen often find their incomes jeopardized when they 
become involved in divorce suits. Even men in occupations 
where personal relations are of little importance may find them- 
selves discriminated against when their marital troubles are 
aired by the press. Divorced women find economic adjust- 
ment difficult, because it may require learning the technique 
of an occupation from the very beginning and enduring a 
downward revision of the standard of living to bring it within 
the range of the available income. 

One of my biggest worries during those first few months, both 
before I gave up my apartment and after was wondering whether 
or not I would be able to make my money meet my needs. You 
see, rd never been out on my own before, and I didn’t know how 
I was going to come out. Of course. I’d seen all this coming about 
six months before the break, and I’d gone to school and prepared 
myself for self-support, but still I didn’t know whether I was going 
to make both ends meet.^® 

18 Waller, Willard Walter, The Old Love and the New, p. 227. New York: 
Liveright Publishing Corporation, 1930, This study, from which is taken much of 
the information on the social consequences of divorce herein presented, gives a 
most excellent analysis of the personal difi&culties of the divorcee. 
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Effects upon Personality 

The most serious consequences o£ divorces are the disastrous 
eifects, temporary or permanent, upon the personalities of the 
divorcees and their children. The personality being what it 
is, namely, a function of human relationships, it depends for 
its very existence upon such relationships and for its stability 
upon their continuance and their sameness. A series of 
habitual relations between two persons cannot be suddenly 
broken off without leaving great rifts in the personalities of 
both individuals, subjectively very painful. It follows, there- 
fore, that the separation of a husband and wife who have lived 
together for a considerable period is almost certain to cause 
suffering. This is true even if the relationship itself has not 
been especially pleasant. A person may become so well ad- 
justed to continual quarreling as really to suffer a sense of loss 
when the quarrelsome person goes away. 

Furthermore, the divorcing of a cruel or negligent husband 
does not always leave the ex-wife emotionally free to form 
new attachments. There is the faint possibility that the for- 
mer husband may miraculously reform and return. Memories 
of the past rise from time to time to disturb the present. De- 
liberate effort is required to dismiss these memories and to 
crush out the longing for the absent one. An interesting ad- 
justment to this kind of situation is described by Bjerre: 

The telephone marriage is a modern type of relationship which 
is becoming more and more common. The parties are divorced 
but have not succeeded in severing all ties. One continually needs 
the other’s advice in all the details of life, or even needs to hear 
the other’s voice though there be nothing of importance to say. 
These marriages generally run their course without great disturb- 
ance. In case of a clash it is easy enough to lay down the trans- 
mitter and abstain from ringing up the partner until calm has been 
regained.^® 

The sufferings of divorced persons, moreover, must be 
borne in silence; society does not permit their expression. The 
From Bjerre, Foul, T/je o/ Mamag-e, p. 249. New York: The Mac- 

millan Company, 1931. Reprinted by permission of the publishers. 
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widow may legitimately mourn her deceased husband. His 
friends are still her friends, and her place in the community 
is relatively unchanged. The ex-wife dare not admit that she 
misses her former husband. Her pride, already hurt by the 
necessity of publicly confessing the failure of her marriage, 
requires that she present herself as a victim, a martyr, sinned 
against by the brute now happily got rid of. Any other posi- 
tion would be anomalous, since the community insists upon 
defining the situation as one of conflict. Her adjustment to 
the community is complicated by the fact that her status is 
lowered. The community divides itself for her into two 
groups, those who side with her husband and those who side 
with her. The former criticize and blame her; the latter 
sympathize, in a way which is too much like pity to be com- 
forting. As shown in the following case, it may become posi- 
tively painful, demanding the building up of defenses in them- 
selves detrimental to friendship. 

I was cursed with over-sympathetic friends. While it was all 
very recent in my mind I needed their active sympathy, and was 
not ashamed to cry in their presence. That soon passed away and 
I could have wished they didn’t know so much. They were always 
wanting to sympathize and that came to be a great drain upon me. 
I knew what they were thinking: “Poor girl. She loves him so! 
She’ll never be the same again. Her life is ruined. She has been 
treated shamefully. We’ll let her know where we stand all right.” 
I didn’t want their sympathy any more and I didn’t want them to 
hate my husband. So I treated my friends, after those first few 
months, very politely, and I’m afraid, very distantly. For the rest, 
I cultivated a hard bright cheerfulness and an air of efficiency which 
dried up sympathy at its source. From a pose, the thing got to be 
a habit with me. It was a good habit, and helped more than any- 
thing else to build up my morale.^” 

Divorce and the Children 

The devastation wrought in the lives of children by divorce 
is no less than among their parents. It is probably fortunate 

20 Waller, Willard Walter, O/ti' Love and the New, pp. 1^-5. New York: 
Liveright Publishing Corporation,' 1930. 
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that some couples who would separate if childless decide to 
make the best of their differences and carry on for the sake of 
the children, though the power of the child to hold his quar- 
reling parents together has been overestimated. According 
to Marshall and May, “young children are markedly present 
in divorce suits.” Two parents in the home are likely to 
be better than one, even if they disagree; though doubtless 
there are instances of this kind in which the conflict between 
the parents is so intense that the children would suffer less harm 
from one parent alone than from both. 

The excessive delinquency rate charged up to the children 
of the broken home points to many unsuccessful attempts at 
social adjustment among the members of the family. Of their 
personal sufferings we know little, though we have no reason 
to suppose they are slight or nonexistent. Children are ex- 
tremely sensitive. Many a psychic trauma, the result of early 
experiences in an unhappy family, has been uncovered by the 
psychoanalysts in their attempts to heal diseased personalities. 

From the viewpoint of society as a whole, it is a great mis- 
fortune for the home to become a battleground upon which are 
repeatedly enacted scenes of conflict between the parents, es- 
pecially on account of the children. Under such circumstances, 
the altruistic sentiments so essential to comfortable living in a 
world where might far too often makes right are likely to 
receive little emphasis. A child brought up in such an en- 
vironment learns nothing of unselfishness or self-sacrifice, and 
no agencies outside the home are equipped to take its place in 
teaching the child to have regard for others. The respect for 
the wisdom and authority of his parents, which he might 
acquire untaught as a part of his experience, is undermined 
and destroyed by the attacks of the parents upon each other. 
At best he becomes a partisan, taking sides with one parent 
against the other. When, upon his escape from the family, 
he transfers the ways he has learned to his relations with other 
members of society, he will think of himself and his own wel- 
fare to the exclusion of that of his fellows. He is even quite 

^^ The Divorce Court, YoXi l, 1932, p. 90, 
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likely to carry over into the home he establishes for himself 
a good many of the antisocial attitudes which he learned in 
childhood from his fighting parents. 

Divorce and Security 

Lasting relationships of friendship and affection are abso- 
lutely essential to the maintenance of a wholesome personality. 
A person needs not only somone to love and to be loved by, 
but someone whose constancy can be counted on. The un- 
certain status of the child of divorced parents easily gives rise 
to a feeling of insecurity. An inferiority complex similar to 
the inferiority of the stepchild and the adopted child may 
easily result. Or there may be, as in the case following, an 
antisocial adaptation which, while it may work after a fashion 
in the family situation, cannot fail to cause serious maladjust- 
ment when tried out in a larger world. 

A wealthy couple are divorced after ten years of wretched quar- 
reling. Two children, a boy of nine and a girl of five, remain in 
the custody of their unhappy, embittered, socially ambitious mother. 
Long before the divorce the mother has begun to devote herself to 
her son, to whom she offers the loving attentions that a woman gives 
to a mature man. As her relations with her husband grow more 
strained, and of course more markedly after the divorce, she takes 
the boy into her confidence, she uses him as an escort, she seeks 
his ministrations when she is ill or indisposed, she discusses her 
friends with him, they read the newspapers together, she tells him 
again and again that he is the only one she has left. The boy plays 
his role to his mother’s satisfaction, and thus secures constant praise 
and appreciation from her and from most of her women friends. 

Meanwhile, his younger sister, who has been her father’s pet and 
a spoiled but loving daughter to her father, finds herself alone. 
She is forced to seek out the company of her mother, who intrusts 
her to the care of a French governess. What little companionship 
the child receives from her mother is bestowed grudgingly. She 
soon discovers that she can increase this maternal attention in two 
ways— by unsatisfactory behavior and by illness. True, the former 
involves the pain of rebuke and punishment; the latter, confine- 
ment and unpleasant medicines, not to mention doctors who even 
doubt her illnesses. But this behavior is successful in obtaining her 
mother’s solicitude, and that reward is apparently worth the price. 
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She has also begun to punish her father for his absence. When 
he visits her she is extremely rude and unpleasant to him, accepts 
his gifts ungraciously, and even offers him her opinion that he is 
not a very nice man. Her father does what his paternal duty 
commands: he discusses his little daughter’s rudeness with her 
mother, blaming his wife, of course, for what he considers the 
child’s inadequate training. The mother meets the child’s devia- 
tions of conduct with criticism, constant correction, deprivations by 
way of penalty, and other forms of punishment. 

This treatment of the girl, who is now ten years old, is grist to 
her unconscious mill. She achieves, on an antisocial level, an 
eminence that she despairs of ever attaining on any plane of good 
.behavior, first, because of the discouragement she draws out of 
the carping criticism of a frustrated mother; second, because of 
constant unfavorable comparison with the paragon, her elder, father- 
impersonating brother; and thirdly, because of the essential insecu- 
rity of her own fatherless life. For years she has been a serious 
problem at home; she has recently become a serious problem at 
school. Meanwhile, the brother, now fourteen, has reacted in an 
unfortunate manner to the role of husband forced upon him. Tall 
and robust though he is, his manner, his attitude toward other boys, 
and his growing disinterest in girls reveal an alarming disposition 
to identify himself, not with his absent father, but with the omni- 
present mother. Effeminacy is not a healthy symptom in a strong 
young man of nearly fifteen.^^ 
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FAMILY DESERTION AND 
ILLEGITIMACY 

W HEN a man and a woman establish a family, they are 
expected to fulfill certain obligations toward each other 
and toward their children. Some of these obligations are 
deemed of sufficient importance to merit the support of law; 
others are enforced only by the informal compulsions of the 
mores and folkways. To the husband is assigned the r61e of 
breadwinner. He must provide the economic goods needed 
by his wife and children in accordance with his ability. If 
he should become incapacitated through illness or injury, his 
wife must take his place. In some parts of the world, though 
not generally in America, adult sons and daughters are re- 
quired to support their economically incapacitated parents. 
Usually the laws of the state go little beyond the enforcing 
of such elementary duties as these. 

Other responsibilities of the parents chiefly have to do with 
transmitting to their children the cultural heritage of the 
society in which they live. In our time, this task has assumed 
juch immense proportions that most parents could not pos- 
sibly carry it out unaided. Social agencies have been developed 
which offer assistance in various ways. Hie public schools 
give academic and vocational training; the churches supply 
ethical and moral teaching. Community organizations of 
many kinds help boys and girls to adjust themselves to the 
demands of social life. A passive willingness is all that is 
necessary on the part of the parent to make these opportunities 
available to the child. When there are laws on the subj ect, they 
go no farther than to prevent the parent from denying to his 
child the privileges and opportunities provided by society. 

QQ 
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There are still other duties of parents, more important, 
probably, than any of the foregoing, since they are concerned 
with the development of the child’s personality. How well a 
person succeeds in his relations with others depends in large 
part upon the training he has received in his home. His fun- 
damental outlook on the world and, possibly, the happiness 
or unhappiness of his life as a whole, are the result of influ- 
ences received from the parents. No law can be so phrased 
or enforced as to compel parents to develop first-rate personali- 
ties in their children. Beyond the protection of children from 
physical abuse or neglect, the state is powerless. The en- 
forcement of this obligation is left to the mores, which are 
so effective that in the majority of cases parents willingly 
make great sacrifices in order to give their children the best 
training they are able to provide. In some cases, however, 
parents not only take their responsibilities lightly, but even 
try to evade them altogether. . Such parents and the sufferings; 
incident to their actions constitute the subject of this chapter. 

Definition 

Desertion and illegitimacy are considered together because 
of the fundamental similarity of the situations involved. The 
terms themselves do not indicate these similarities. Desertion 
calls attention to the fact that a parent has left his family to 
shift for itself; illegitimacy emphasizes the lack of a marriage 
certificate. The latter concept may be satisfactory enough from 
the legal standpoint, but it is clearly inadequate for sociology. 
The emphasis upon the ceremony implies that the property- 
transferring function of the family is of prime importance. 
From the viewpoint of sociology this function is of less impor- 
tance than the personal relations involved. 

In accordance with the accepted meanings of the two terms, 
moral opprobrium in the past has fallen upon the defaulting 
parent (usually the father) in desertion cases, and upon the 
mother and her child in illegitimacy cases. Modern social 
workers, however, have come to recognize that both are essen- 
tially the same. An unmarried mother and her child consti- 
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tute a deserted family in a real sense. Though unsanctioned 
by law, such a family must be recognized by the sociologist 
as existing de facto. Many illegitimate families under the des- 
ignation of common-law marriages function perfectly as long 
as both parents fulfill their duties toward each other and their 
children. It is only when the deserted mother is forced to ap- 
peal for charity that the fact of illegitimacy is discovered. 
Legislation and social work dealing with illegitimacy are 
gradually coming to treat the unmarried mother as a deserted 
wife and to hold the father responsible in the same way as if he 
were a deserting husband. 

Biologically the unmarried mother and father and their child 
constitute a family group and as such present a family problem. 
Social case work with unmarried parents and their children involves 
an openminded and sympathetic approach to the parents, not as 
delinquents needing punishment but as socially maladjusted indi- 
viduals.^ 

A sound plan of help for the unmarried mother and her child 
must seek to bring both into as normal a relationship as possible 
with society and must use every means available to maintain them 
in this relationship. For the purposes of constructive treatment, 
they should be regarded as an incomplete family group containing 
the nucleus of a home. In this respect they resemble the widow 
and child and the deserted wife and child. 

It is preferable to consider them in the deserted wife group. The 
situations are practically identical except for the formality of mar- 
riage. This classification makes provision for the possible com- 
pletion of the family group through the reunion of the parents.^ 

Extent of Desertion and Illegitimacy 

Our knowledge of the extent of desertion and illegitimacy 
in the United States is by no means as complete as could be 
desired. This is especially true of desertions. As in the case 
of separations, we have no statistical machinery for recording 
them. Desertions, moreover, do not involve any clear-cut act 
such as does a marriage ceremony or a divorce, and records of 

1 Watson, Amey Eaton, ///(fg/Awaty, 1923, p, 88. 

2 Cleveland (Ohio) Federation for Charity and Philanthropy, The Unwed Mother 
and her Child, igiS, 'll- 14. 
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them are consequently difficult to secure. Not every husband 
who says he is leaving for good keeps his word. Some who 
leave with the avowed intention of staying away return home 
time after time. Others, not having said anything about their 
intentions, may be deserting or they may be kept away by lack 
of sufficient funds to pay their fares home. In many instances, 
the deserted wife probably does not know at the beginning of 
her husband’s absence whether or not she is finally deserted. 

Her unwillingness to be deserted is another factor contribut- 
ing to our ignorance of the problem. Reluctant to admit even 
to herself that she has been deserted, she is still more reluctant 
to admit it to her neighbors and relatives. Hopefully she will 
await her husband’s return, excusing his delay as best she can. 
When at last there can be no doubt of her status, she sometimes 
deliberately concocts a story of her husband’s death in a distant 
place and foists it upon the community. If the story is believed, 
the deserted wife is counted among the widows, where it is 
respectable to be, and no record of the desertion is possible. 

In the case of illegitimacy there is greater incentive to hide 
the facts, but also greater difficulty in so doing. The birth of 
a new person into the community is not easy to conceal, and his 
lack of proper family status is at once apparent if the mother 
is not married. If she is married, the fact of the child’s illegiti- 
macy may in some instances be kept from public knowledge. 
This requires, however, either the deception or the connivance 
of the husband, both difficult of achievement. The obstacles 
to the concealing of illegitimacy are further increased by the 
machinery for keeping vital statistics. Most States have laws 
requiring the registration of all births with information regard- 
ing the marital status of the parents. A fair degree of accuracy 
is attained in many areas, so that we may say w^e can estimate 
well enough the number of illegitimate births. 

Desertion Rates 

Since there are no records of deserters as such, we are forced 
to secure our knowledge of their number from the cases in 
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which economic necessity has brought them to our attention.® 
It is quite probable that but for economic necessity the de- 
serted but legally married spouse would not usually remain 
long in this category, more particularly since the status of a 
divorcee is now somewhat higher than that of a deserted wife 
or husband. The exceptions would consist almost entirely of 
cases in which religious considerations have prevented an ap- 
peal to the courts. In the absence of the means to secure a 
divorce, the wife is forced to admit she is deserted before she 
is given the help she needs. Since this admission is almost 
always reluctantly made, many will endure great hardship 
rather than submit to the searching examination of the welfare 
agency. That the number of deserted wives who apply for 
charity is much smaller than the total is indicated by the fact 
that application for help is often not made for many years 
after the departure of the husband. Doubtless many deserted 
families become and remain self-supporting. 

Even with these subtracted, a large number of deserted wives 
remain who are driven by necessity to seek aid. Seven to thir- 
teen per cent of the needy families cared for by charitable 
agencies in normal times are deserted. One fourth of the 
children committed to institutions in New York City have 
been rendered destitute by desertion.^ Alfred Cahen quotes 
the Report of the Desertion Committee, Compiled from the 
Questionnaires (New York, 1928), as follows: 

The urban population of the United States in 1920 amounted 
to over 50,000,000 people. With a probable 100 desertions per 
100,000 population, the total desertions in urban United States may 
be in excess of 50,000 annually.® 

According to these estimates, the total number of people in 
the United States in whose families there has been desertion 
may easily reach a million. 

3 See Mowrer, Ernest R., Family 'Disorganization, 1927, p. 89. 

^ Zunser, Charles, “Family Desertion : Some International Aspects of the Pujblem/’ 
Social Service Review, June, 1932, Vol. VI, pp. 235-55. ^ 

5 Cahen, Alfred, Statistical Analysis of American Divorce, footnote to \ . 17-. 
New York: Columbia Studies in History, Economics, and Public Law, 1932. 
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The distribution of the members of these families among 
racial, religious, and other groupings is virtually unknown. 
Studies of deserters and their families show that a variety of 
nationalities, races, and religions are represented among them. 
Differences in these traits between the husband and wife of 
the deserted family occur so frequently that they strongly sug- 
gest themselves as a cause for desertion. Cultural hetero- 
geneity is characteristic of the city, where most desertions take 
place. The evidence also seems to indicate that there is great 
variability in the desertion rate from city to city. As would 
be expected, a priori, there are few desertions in the rural dis- 
tricts. A farmer cannot leave his wife without at the same 
time leaving the source of his livelihood, and the nature of 
farming is such that a man can not ordinarily succeed at it 
without the assistance of a wife. Add to this the fact that the 
controls of the neighborhood are still strong in the country, 
and the rarity of desertion among farmers is easily understood. 

Class differences in the desertion rate may be inferred from 
the tendency to refer to desertion as the “poor man’s divorce,” 
although the frequency with which deserters return and leave 
again mdicates that they do not always look upon their depar- 
tures as constituting a final severance of relations with their 
wives.® So easy is it for people of means to secure divorces, 
desertion being almost everywhere recognized as a valid ground, 
that almost all deserted wives in the middle and upper income 
groups will find this road open to them. Divorce in such cases 
is apt to be chosen as the lesser evil. Instances have been knovcn 
in which the offended spouse withholds suit for divorce in 
order to prevent the other from becoming free to marry, but 
such cases are not numerous enough to be of great importance. 

Causal Factors in Desertion 

The term “poor man’s divorce,” applied to desertion, calls 
attention to the economic aspects of this form of family dis- 
organization.^ For die man too poor to pay the lawyers’ fees 

® See Colcord, Joanna, Broken Homes, P* 7- 

^See Mowrer, Ernest B., Family Disorganization, 1927, p. 89, 
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and other costs incident to a divorce suit/ desertion offers a 
simple way out. There are no explanations to make, no em- 
barrassing encounters with officers of the law, and if, after an 
absence, he should find life without his family less pleasant 
than he had anticipated, a man has the way open for his re- 
turn. Altogether numerous advantages are seen by the poor 
man in desertion as a solution for difficult family problems. 

The occupational distribution of deserting husbands, as 
shown by Lillian Brandt’s study,** bears out the conclusion 
that the lower economic groups predominate in the ranks of 
the deserters. Eighty-eight different occupations were found 
among 493 men. Laborers were the most numerous class, 
with 88 individuals, and, if we include others engaged in oc- 
cupations requiring little or no training, the proportion of 
unskilled in the whole group is about 36 per cent. More than 
half the total number did not work regularly. The incomes 
of these men were in accord with their skill and industry. 
It must not be supposed, however, that poverty is in itself an 
important cause of desertion. On- the contrary, “the rate of 
desertions has been observed to decrease rather than increase 
in ‘hard times.’ ” 

Inasmuch as desertion is one of the manifestations of family 
disorganization, the conditions associated with marital dis- 
harmony in general are of significance in this connection as 
well. Miss Colcord notes the following individual factors 
I which may result in desertion: actual mental deficiency, faults 

I in early training, differences in background, wrong basis of 

I marriage, lack of education, occupational faults, wanderlust, 

i money troubles, ill health, physical debility, temperamental in- 

I compatibility, sex incompatibility, and vicious habits. Some- 

^Isabel Drummond {Getting a Divorce, 1931, pp. 170-1) has calculated the costs 
I of securing divorces in the largest city of each of the 48 States. According to her 

I figures, the court costs in cases not appealed or contested range from I3 to $135, 

I with a modal cost of $15. Minimum attorney’s fees range from $10 to $150, 

with a mtKle of I50, Maximum court costs are reported as I300 and attorney’s 
fees as $150,000. 

Five Hundred and Seventy-Four Deserters and Their Families, 1905, pp. 27-8. 

Colcord, Joanna, Broken Homes, 1919, p. ai. 

Broken Homes, 1919, pp. 24-49. 
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times the community supplies an unfavorable environment for 
the family, an environment which readily may lead to de- 
sertion. These contributory factors in the community may be 
grouped as follows: interference of relatives, racial attitude 
toward marriage, community standards, lack of proper recre- 
ation, influence of companions, and expectation of charitable 
relief. 

Further light on the factors causing desertion is given by 
Eubank’s well-known study of the various types of deserters. 
He finds that there are five distinct types of deserting hus- 
bands: the spurious deserter, the gradual deserter, the inter- 
mittent husband, the ill-advised-marriage deserter, and the 
last-resort deserter. The description of these types supply 
valuable clues to an understanding of the circumstances lead- 
ing to desertion. The spurious deserter is of course not a de- 
serter at all; he is simply playing his part in collusion with his 
wife to secure aid from charitable organizations. He is prob- 
ably in frequent communication with his family so that he may 
know how well the ruse is working. The existence of such 
cases is responsible for much of the difficulty experienced by 
the genuinely deserted wife in securing aid. The social worker' 
may often withhold assistance under the suspicion that an 
able-bodied husband is lurking around, possibly even hiding 
in his own home, while his family is being fed and clothed by 
the community. 

The gradual deserter might also be called the accidental 
or unintentional deserter. When he leaves his family to work 
or to seek work in a distant place, he fully expects to return. 
It is only after repeated or extended absence has weakened his 
affections and his sense of responsibility that he finally stays 
away permanently. In many instances he probably never 
definitely makes up his mind to desert his family; he simply 
grows into the habit without thinking about it. The inter- 
mittent husband type appears in two forms. One of these, the 
periodic deserter, leaves regularly upon the recurrence of some 
event such as summer or winter or his wife’s confinement. 

Eubank, E. E., A Study of Family Desi^'iian, 1916, pp. 37-49. 
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The second form is represented by the husband who runs 
away when hurt or angry, much in the manner of a small boy. 
These men, willing enough to share good fortune with their 
families, lack the stamina to endure the increased burdens of 
a crisis or the temptations of irresponsibility. The ill-advised- 
marriage type of deserter appears in consequence of a marriage 
in which the partners are not suited to each other. Marriages 
of men and women in the lower economic groups, describable 
by the terms forced, youthful, or hasty, are likely to furnish 
more than their share of deserting husbands. The last-resort 
type of deserter is one who, having exhausted every resource 
at his command in the effort to make a success of an impossible 
marriage, finally gives up the attempt and deliberately leaves. 
His action represents truly the poor man’s divorce, since if 
he had a larger income or a firmer economic stake in the com- 
munity he would undoubtedly prefer to secure a legal release 
from marital bondage. 

Less positive than hidividual factors, but significant nonethe- 
less, are certain features of the social life of the modern city, 
particularly its mobility and the accompanying anonymity. 
The dissociation of work and home have made the two so nearly 
independent of each other that they rarely conflict. Many in- 
stances are known in which wives were ignorant not only of 
where their husbands worked, but also of what sort of work 
they did. A husband may desert his wife and still keep his 
job when such conditions prevail. His employers will prob- 
ably never hear of his domestic troubles, nor care greatly if 
they do. The anonymity which swallows up every mdividual 
as soon as he leaves his own doorstep facilitates desertion by 
enabling the deserter to escape detection without moving more 
than a few blocks from his old home. 

The Nonsupporter 

Usually the deserter absents himself from the neighborhood 
or at least from his home. This act, rather than failure to 
meet his economic obligations, has given him a name. Social 
workers are* however* familiar with another type of husband, 
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who, although not actually deserting, precipitates a problem 
for the members of his family similar to that of the deserter 
by refusing to contribute to their support. Such individuals 
are particularly exasperating, since it is difficult to determine 
that they are not trying to secure employment and since they 
often appropriate for themselves a portion of the economic aid 
supplied by the agency for the relief of the wife and children. 
There are some indications, fortunately, that the number of 
nonsupporters is gradually decreasing.’^® 

Illegitimacy 

The extent of illegitimacy is usually stated in terms of the 
illegitimate birth rate, which is the proportion of illegitimate 
living births to the total living births in a given population for 
one year. Even if quite accurately calculated, this method 
gives scarcely any indication of the social importance of the 
problem. In the first place, the rate is dependent upon the 
number of legitimate births. Thus, in the case of a rapidly 
falling general birth rate, a slower decline in illegitimate births 
would appear in the tabulations as an increasing illegitimate 
birth rate. Secondly, each illegitimate birth is recorded sepa- 
rately without mention of other illegitimate births in the same 
family. The number of unmarried mothers is somewhat 
smaller than the number of their children, even where the 
illegitimate birth rate is low; where the rate is high, the num- 
ber of mothers may be much smaller than the number of 
children. While it is true that each birth means one more 
individual with difficult adjustments to make, it does not al- 
ways mean two. This is the case more generally where the 
illegitimate births are numerous. In the third place, the rec- 
ords do not indicate the extent of legitimation through the 
marriage of the parents after the birth of their child or chil- 
dren. Many countries now have provisions for legitimation, 
and unquestionably some illegitimate families are saved to 
legal standing and social respectability by this procedure. How 

Mowrer, Ernest R., “The Trend and Ecology of Family Disorganization,” 
Socj'ofogicaf June, 1938, Vol. Ill, pp. 344-53. 
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many, we do not know. We do know, however, that in 
the United States a large number of marriages, possibly one 
sixth of the total, are “forced” in the sense that the wife is 
already pregnant at the time of the marriage. 

The illegitimate birth rate of the United States is decidedly 
low in comparison with the rates of most other countries, 
if the registration statistics are taken at their face value. 
According to the records, this country had in 1938 a total of 
74,462 illegitimate births, a rate of 41.1 per 1,000 total births. 
Rates from selected foreign countries are: Belgium (1936), 26.7; 
Chile (1932), 366; Denmark (1936), 85; England and Wales 
(^93^)> 41*1; France (1932), 78; Germany (1935), 78.5; Sweden 
(1936), 133/'^ The illegitimate birth rate has shown a slight 
tendency to increase in America during recent years, but this 
increase is negligible in comparison with the regional differ- 
ences observed. Nebraska, for example, had in 1938 an illegiti- 
mate birth rate of 9.4, while South Carolina had a rate of iio.i. 
American cities also vary widely in reported rates, as shown 
by the following (rates for the white population, 1930) : New 
York City, 9.9; Salt Lake City, 10.4; New Orleans, 25.9; and 
Richmond, Virginia, 41. 7."^° The extraordinarily high rates 
of certain cities and of the South as a whole is due to the 
presence of large numbers of Negroes, among whom unmarried 
parenthood is relatively frequent. Although only one eighth 
of all the births in the United States are colored, this group 
contains considerably more than half the illegitimates. Even 
with a proper allowance for racial distribution, however, con- 
spicuous differences remain, not easily explained. Doubtless 
a part of the variation results from irregularities in the report- 
ing of births, it being not uncommon practice to falsify the 
records with respect to the marital status of the child’s parents. 
Studies have revealed numerous instances of illegitimacy, some- 
times a substantial proportion of the total, known to social 
agencies but not found in tlie ofl&cial records. On the basis 

^*W/i!(a^fr'sJhiamck>^939jP-^4^- 

IS See Reed, Ruth, T/ir Illegiiimate Family in New York. City, I934> P- 25* 

3-® Reed, Ryth, The Illegitimate Family in New Yor^ City, I934> P< r8. 
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of such studies, it appears quite conservative to estimate the 
total number of illegitimate births in the United States at 
100,000 per yeard'^ 

In the white race a slightly higher rate of illegitimacy ie 
found among the native-born women than among the foreign 
born. The women of foreign birth, however, show consider- 
able variation among themselves according to nationality, the 
differences being closely correlated with the proportion of 
young, unmarried women in each nationality group. Class 
distinctions are reflected in the higher rates shown in the lower 
income groups, domestic service being the most frequently 
noted occupation of the unmarried mothers who are em- 
ployed.^® A considerable number of them come to the city 
from rural areas in order to hide their identity or to secure 
the services of the special institutions found in the city. This 
practice tends to raise the observed illegitimacy rate of the 
city above its rightful level, but even after making due allow- 
ance for the migrants from the country, the urban rate remains 
comparatively high. 

The lack of extensive and systematic knowledge of the 
fathers of illegitimate children prevents our making any posi- 
tive statements as to their social and economic characteristics. 
It is safe to assume, however, that they represent about the 
same nationalities, religions, and income levels as the unmar- 
ried mothers. From the fact that some of them could but 
do not marry the mothers of their children, it might be in- 
ferred that they average slightly higher in social status, but 
this is by no means certain. Illegitimate fathers, on the aver- 
age, are several years older than unmarried mothers and in- 
clude some men of relatively advanced age. Possibly this age 
difference accounts for the fact that about one fourth of them 
are married, whereas of the mothers almost all are single. 

Causal Factors in Illegitimacy 

The causal factors underlying illegitimacy may be grouped 
logically into two classes: first, the general social conditions 

17 See “Erasing the Bar Sinister,” Survey, December, 1935, Vol. LXXI, p. 372. 

i®See Reed, Ruth, The Illegitimate Family in New Yorh. City, 1934, p. 126. 
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prevailing which provide a milieu favorable to the appearance 
of illegitimacy; second, the special factors which are responsible 
for the individual cases. The general factors are impersonal 
and impartial, affecting all alike; the special factors are the 
.peculiar combinations of circumstances which, impinging upon 
the individual, induce in him the behavior involved in illegiti- 
macy. Among the more conspicuous factors of the general 
class are the marital status and the age and sex distribution 
of the population. A large number of unmarried women in 
the childbearing ages presents a condition highly favorable to 
illegitimacy. The low rate prevailing in the United States 
may be explained in part on the ground that there is a com- 
paratively small number of such women in the population. 
The scarcity of single women in most of the foreign-born 
groups may be responsible for some of the extremely low ille- 
gitimacy rates found among them. In Europe, on the other 
hand, are found large numbers of unmarried women between 
the ages of fifteen and forty-five, with correspondingly high 
illegitimacy rates. Since the proportion of unmarried women 
is highest in the younger age groups, it is only natural that 
relatively large numbers of young women become unmarried 
mothers. 

The legal regulations affecting betrothals, marriages, and 
divorces have an important bearing on illegitimacy. If, for 
example, betrothals are recognized by the mores as equivalent 
to marriage but are not so recognized by law, a large illegiti- 
mate birth rate will appear in the records. Similarly, if the 
costs of marriage are prohibitive or if qualifications difficult 
to meet are set up as prerequisites to marriage, irregular unions 
are certain to be more numerous than otherwise. Here again 
may be found an explanation of America’s low illegitimacy 
rate, it being notably easy and cheap to become married 
in this country. 

The prevailing attitude toward unmarried parentage un- 
questionably affects the behavior of all individuals more or less. 
If a strong disapproval exists, manifested by ostracism, ill 
treatment, or punishment prescribed by law, illegitimate parent- 
hood is undoubtedly held in check to some extent. The mores 
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of America have always condemned illegitimacy as one of the 
worst offenses against society. That this disapproval has not 
been more effective is due to its application at the wrong point. 
Obviously the ostracism of children whose parents have not 
been married to each other can have but little deterrent effect.. 
Few people are sufficiently farsighted or concerned about the 
welfare of the unborn generation to control their behavior in 
its interest, and clearly the children themselves can do nothing 
about it. The failure of modern Western society to exercise 
more than the mildest disapproval of illegitimate paternity 
has left untouched one of the possible sources of the whole 
problem, namely, the sexual desires of men. The custom, 
until recently widespread, of making no inquiry into illegiti- 
mate paternity and holding the father to no responsibility for 
the care of his child or of its mother has placed a premium 
upon temporary extramarital unions, an opportunity sure to be 
taken advantage of by the unscrupulous. If society had always 
treated illegitimate fathers with the same severity as it has 
treated illegitimate mothers, the number of children born out 
of wedlock would undoubtedly have been smaller. 

Individual Factors in Illegitimacy 

So little is known about the fathers of illegitimate children 
that no adequate analysis of the caiuses operating to produce 
their delinquency has been made. Among the mothers, low 
or deranged mentality appears with such frequency that it 
must be given serious consideration as the major individual 
factor. Kammerer found indications of mental abnormality 
in 167 of his 500 cases. InsuflScient intelligence renders the 
individual incapable of caring for his own best interests in 
competition with normal individuals. The feebleminded girl 
who is physically attractive, but who does not fully realize 
the consequences of sex relations, yields too readily to the 
advances of men. She cannot adjust herself to the demands 
of complex society, because she cannot learn the intricate 
requirements of the mores nor distinguish the faint line that 

KzmmeKr, Percy, T^e Unmarrteel Moi/ter, 1936, p. 320. 
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marks right from wrong. If, as is often the case, her parents 
are also low in intelligence, the daughter’s chances of becoming 
an unmarried mother are greatly increased as a result of the 
lax supervision exercised over her behavior. Mental disease 
is also a factor in illegitimacy. We are warned, however, 
against assuming, that the correlation between mental abnon 
mality and illegitimacy shows the latter to be a result of the 
former, at least to the extent that illegitimacy is identified 
with delinquency."” It is, indeed, quite possible that sex ir- 
regularities among normal women may be more common than 
among the feebleminded, and that the lower illegitimacy rate 
shown by normal women results from better knowledge of 
contraceptives, resort to abortion, and more successful conceal- 
ment of births. 

Age Factors 

Probably because the proportion of single persons is high 
among them, and because poor training and mental abnormali- 
ties show their effects early in life, the parents of illegitimate 
children are usually young. A. Madorah Donahue states: 

Illegitimacy is a problem of youth. The great majority of the 
mothers of children born out of wedlock are under twenty-five 
years of age and almost half of them are under twenty-one years. 
While the age groups for the fathers of such children fall somewhat 
higher, these fathers are, in the main, young men.^^ 

Reed’s investigation showed that of the unmarried mothers in 
New York City in 1930, 42 per cent were under twenty years 
of age and 82 per cent were under twenty-five.^^ Colored un- 
married mothers are somewhat younger than the average. 

Occupation 

Correlations have been observed between illegitimacy and 
certain low-paid, relatively unskilled occupations, such as house- 

20 sec Sdiumaeher, Henry C., “The Unmarried Mother: A Sociopsychiatric View- 
point,” Mental Hygiene, October, 1927, Vol. XI, pp. 7'75“82- 

21 Donahue, A. Madorah, “Children Born out of Wedlock,” Annals of the Amer- 
ican Academy of Political and Social Science, September, 1930> Yol. GLI, pp. 162—72. 
Reprinted by permission of the American Academy of Political and Social Science. 

22 Reed, Ruth, The Illegitimate Family in New York City, i934> P- 
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work and factory labor.^"* The conclusion, based on these 
correlations, that servants are necessarily exposed to great 
moral hazards is hardly justified. It is quite as reasonable to 
suppose that the social background which is the common heri- 
tage of the lower economic stratum is the important factor, 
rather than the occupational status of the individual. 

Social Factors 

In addition to those mentioned above, other factors are recog- 
nized, mostly of a social character, which operate as causes 
or conditions of illegitimacy. Kammerer finds “bad home 
conditions” the most frequently recurring caiise.^'^ Mangold 
mentions as social factors the following: lack of home train- 
ing, overcrowding, unwholesome recreation, drunkenness, sex- 
ual suggestibility, lack of religious training, and the demorali- 
zation of war.^® 

American studies reveal the fact that a very large number of 
unmarried mothers come from homes where family relations are 
not normal but where desertion, divorce, step-parenthood, or the 
widowhood of the parents produced undesirable home relations 
for the girls.^*^ 

It may be logically argued that some of these factors, as, for 
example, bad environment, bad companions, and lack of home 
training and wholesome recreation, are more properly to be 
regarded as effects than as causes — concomitants of unmarried 
motherhood rather than its antecedents. However, analyses 
of this kind enable us to understand and appreciate sympa- 
thetically the social situation in which the individuals under 
consideration have to live. An explanation in terms of thwarted 
wishes or wrongly conditioned responses may lose some of 
its value because of its abstraction. 

Mangold, George B., Children Born out of Wedloc\, 1921, p. 65. 

Kammerer, Percy G., The Unmarried Mother, 1920, p. 320, 

Mangold, George B., op. p. 47. 

2 ® Reed, Ruth, Negro Illegitimacy in New York City, P- 41. New York; Columbia 
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Social Consequences of Desertion and Illegitimacy 

The effects of desertion and illegitimacy upon the individuals 
involved are sufficiently similar to justify their being dealt with 
together. Such significant differences as exist may be pointed 
out mcidentally. The first and most conspicuous effect is the 
economic maladjustment of the mother and her children. The 
requirements of physical existence can be met only by main- 
taining the status of an income receiver in our economic sys- 
tem. For the vast majority whose limited ownership of capi- 
tal does not allow them to live on interest or rent, this means 
that they must have jobs for which they receive wages or sal- 
aries. Not all individuals, however, are expected to secure 
their living through payments for their services. Children and, 
in most cases, the wife share the income of the father and hus- 
band and do not themselves hold jobs. This arrangement 
necessitates the active assistance and co-operation of the father 
and husband to guarantee the living of the dependent members 
of the family. His absence, coupled with failure to provide 
for his wife and children, is likely soon to precipitate an eco- 
nomic crisis for them. It is this crisis which brings particular 
cases of desertion and illegitimacy to the attention of social 
agencies. Sometimes the mother is able to assume the role of 
breadwinner in addition to that of homemaker, but often she 
fails. The prejudices of employers, her own inexperience, and 
her household duties combine to force her finally to appeal to 
society for help. It is probable that many deserted families, 
legitimate and illegitimate, which do not appeal to charity 
for aid nevertheless suffer grievously from lack of the necessi- 
ties of life or from being forced to lower their standards of 
living. 

The responsibilities shirked by the fathers must be met by 
someone, and, when the mother is unable to bear the burden, it 
falls upon the community. A study in Cleveland showed that 
in 1929 the city paid $18,000 for six months’ relief of 533 de- 
serted families. The maintenance of the deserted children of 
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New York City costs a million dollars a year.^^ If these figures 
are applied to the country at large, it will be seen that the total 
expense incurred amounts to many millions. 

A high infant mortality rate is noted as one of the unde- 
sirable consequences of the unsanctioned union. The child 
born out of wedlock has from two to three times as many 
chances of death during the first year of life as the child of 
legally married parents.^® The maternal mortality of unmar- 
ried women is more than twice as high as that of married 
women.“’® The hardships endured by the children and mothers 
who survive are not indicated in the tabulations, but there is 
every reason to believe that the conditions which are so severe 
as to cause twice the normal number of deaths result in ex- 
traordinary suffering of the survivors as well. There are no 
statistics showing the infant mortality of the children of de- 
serted mothers who are married, but the fact that many of 
these mothers become destitute and the further fact that in- 
fant mortality is exceptionally high among the poor lead 
inevitably to the conclusion that deserted families have more 
than their share of infant deaths. 

Effect upon Personality 

The most serious result of desertion and illegitimacy is the 
damage done to the personalities of the members of the family 
left by one of the parents to shift for themselves. These in- 
dividuals find their happiness opposed by the difficulties of 
adjustment, not only in the economic but also in the social 
world. Deep-rooted attitudes of hostility to families not in 
conformity with the accepted pattern rise up to suppress the 
kindliness generated by their misfortunes. Disapproval is ex- 
pressed, unconsciously but unmistakably, by the very persons 
who minister to the urgent needs of these unfortunates. The 

Zunser, Charles, “Family Desertioa; Some International Aspects of the Problem,” 
Soot/ 5 <rmV(? June, 1932, Vol. VI, pp. 335-55. 

28 x,ujidberg, Emma O., and Lenroot, Katharine F., Illegitimacy as a Child Wel- 
fare Problem j United States Children’s Bureau Publication No. 66, 1920, p. 38. 

2° United States Children's Bureau, Marema/ Mortality in Fifteen States Bureau 
Publication No. 223, 1934. 
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steps taken by the rescue homes, for example, to help the un- 
married mother to hide her shame so far as possible from public 
knowledge is only one of the ways in which the erring girl is 
made to feel the enormity of her sin. Ostracism, sometimes 
even by her own relatives, is the penalty she must pay. Not 
only she must suffer, but her children also, innocent though 
they obviously are. In some instances, the unmarried mother 
is blackmailed or exploited by persons who take advantage of 
her ignorance or her fears to make money for themselves. 

The deserted family is somewhat less unfortunate than the 
illegitimate. The disgrace of being deserted after a proper 
wedding ceremony is not quite so great as being deserted be- 
fore it, but except for the difference in degree the result is the 
same. The children of a deserting father feel ashamed of 
their condition. 

The net effect of the unfavorable attitudes directed toward 
the deserted and the illegitimate is a lowering of their status 
in the group. This means a denial of the opportunity to 
achieve social approval in fair competition with other persons 
normally of the same class. The individual who is reared as 
a child of unmarried parents bears a stigma which no effort 
on his part can ever erase. He may, of course, repudiate his 
parents and claim others, imaginary but respectable, a method 
which, no matter how successful, forever keeps him in dread 
of discovery. To no friend can he tell the secret with cer- 
tainty that the relationship built up without taking account 
of this one thing will weather the blow of the telling. The 
standing he attains, however advanced, is a structure built 
upon the sands of deception. He can never enjoy to the fullest 
a friendship or a love, for to be entirely satisfying affection 
must be given him for what he knows himself to be , rather 
than for what others have been tricked into believing. If the 
responsible parent or well-meaning guardian has hidden from 
him the essential facts about his parentage, he may note in- 
consistencies in the accounts given him and suffer, as many 
children do, from doubts and fears as to his origui. 

A disproportionately large number of children who are left 
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without proper sponsorship in life through the desertion of 
one or both parents harbor deep resentment against society. 
They recognize, if but vaguely, that society, by perpetuating 
prejudices against them, prevents them from receiving recog- 
nition for their achievements. Some of them may consequently 
ally themselves with the criminal class, against the society 
which will not admit them to full membership. Among the 
criminals they are at any rate tolerated, or even welcome. To 
this group they can be friendly, and, since their opportunities 
for a return to normal, law-abiding society are slight, they 
may remain loyal to this group for life. Naturally, the problem 
they present to the agencies of law enforcement is extremely 
difficult. 

More often, these outcasts develop feelings of inferiority 
against which they make only weak resistance. Overcome by 
the certainty of failure, they go through life never giving the 
full measure of their effort. They excuse their deficiencies by 
rationalizations as fundamentally unsatisfactory to themselves 
as to others. They take refuge from the world among low 
companions, whose lack of discrimination makes them unprej- 
udiced; or they seek the solace of drink; or they become 
recluses, avoiding all contact with men. Whatever the ad- 
justment they make, it remains unsatisfying. Misery and un- 
happiness are the lot of these unadjusted persons, upon whom 
has descended the wrath of society because of the sins of their 
fathers. 
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WIDOWHOOD AND CHILD DEPENDENCY I 

t 

I N practically every form of social and economic failure, i 

some blame is attached to the victims. The jobless are 
considered shiftless or improvident; the delinquent are re- I 

garded as morally depraved; the diseased are presumed to be | 

suffering a just penalty for their sins. A conspicuous excep- I 

tion is made in the case of those whose difficulties are the 7 

immediate result of the death of a spouse or parent. The ; 

widowed and the fatherless have so long held their place as 
worthy recipients of charity that the mere mention of them j 

starts a copious flow of sympathy. They are the unfortunates 
whose sad plight makes the most effective appeal to prospective 
donors of funds for community chests; they are the groups 
most frequently mentioned in debates on welfare legislation. 

The reason for this state of the public mind is not at once ap- 
parent. Perhaps it is a remnant of a feeling of group responsi- 
bility, persisting anomalously in a society far gone toward in- 
dividualism. Or it may be that the death of the breadwinner 
is so obviously the immediate cause of the difficulties of widows | 

and orphans that they are therefore absolved of liability for 1 

their condition. There seems to be a definite tendency for us | 

to overlook guilt in persons for whom we feel sorry. Less 
probable is the explanation that the problems of widows and ! 

orphans are clearly recognized in their true nature due to | 

the suddenness with which they appear. 

At any rate, these are favored groups, often selected for 
special attention by persons who disapprove of charity in 
general. By giving liberally to widows and orphans specif- 
ically, such persons can administer rebuke to those modern 
agencies which insist upon helping all people in need regardless 
of their morals. It should not be supposed^ however, that the 
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accepted guiltlessness of widows and orphans has contributed 
greatly to a solution of their difficulties. The flood of sym- 
pathy which overwhelms them at the funeral soon dries up. 
At best, it provides only for immediate economic needs, leav- 
ing the serious business of making a living and of finding new 
social adjustments for the widow and her children to handle 
as best they can. 


Status of Widows 

If, in meeting its difficulties, the bereaved family profits but 
little from sentimental sympathy, the same cannot be said of 
the status its members continue to enjoy even long after the 
death of the husband and father. The widow and the or- 
phaned children suffer not the slightest loss of social standing 
in the community. The significance of this fact is best rea- 
lized by comparing them with the family which is broken by 
desertion and whose difficulties are complicated by the attitudes 
of disapproval which must be faced and overcome. 

In certain other societies, widows are not so fortunate in this 
respect as in ours. Until recent times the widow in India 
was expected to commit suicide by leaping into the pyre which 
consumed the body of her husband. Denied the right to re- 
marry in a society which offered no economic or social oppor- 
tunities to women outside the family, the widow might well 
choose suicide of her own free will as the only alternative to 
starvation. Remarriage among Chinese widows is said to be 
discouraged, with resultant - hardship for all women whose 
husbands die while their wives are young. Similar disabilities 
have attached to the state of widowhood among other peoples.^ 

Aid to Widows and Orphans in the Past 

The compassion with which the fate of widows and orphans 
has been viewed in the past was never sufficient to motivate 
adequate relief. The social side of the problem was scarcely 
noticed at all. The relief offered was generally limited to the 


1 Sumner, William G., Falku ^ ays . igo 6 , pp . 
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supplying of physical necessities, and the amounts of these were 
kept down to the minimum requirements of existence. For 
many generations, the almshouse was the only institution 
dispensing these necessities, and residence there was prerequisite 
to the right of assistance. The introduction of orphanages, 
following the rise of objections to maintaining children in the 
foul moral atmosphere of the almshouse, saved the children 
from contact with older paupers, but added little to cheer their 
lives. Apparently the regime of orphanage existence com- 
mended itself to boards of overseers of charitable organizations, 
since it made possible the demonstration of the success of the 
project through the children themselves. Militaristic managers 
kept order and precision approaching perfection, and hymns 
of gratitude sung by the children on visiting days convinced the 
benefactors that all was well. 

Extent of Widowhood and Orphanhood 

The number of widowed persons in the United States, accord- 
ing to the census of 1930, was about six and three quarters mil- 
lions. Of these, four and three quarters millions were women 
and two millions were men. The percentage of widows in the 
population of females over the age of fifteen years in 1930 was 
1 1, 1 ; the percentage of widowers in the population of males over 
the age of fifteen was 4.6. The difference in the prevalence 
of widowhood in the two sexes is due primarily to the fact 
that husbands are older than their wives and therefore in the 
natural course of events die earlier. Other reasons include the 
greater occupational hazards encountered by men and the 
greater longevity of women in the higher age groups. 

Compared with the total number of dependent children, the 
number of full orphans — that is, children who have lost both 
parents by death — is unexpectedly small. Often less than ten 
per cent of the inmates of “orphans’ homes” are actually or- 
phans. Of the quarter million children in institutions in the 
United States at the end of 1933, less than 22,000 were known to 
be orphans. In addition to those cared for in institutions there 
are, to be sure, many orphans and half-orphans among those 
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who receive aid through pensions given to the remaining parent 
or to the relative who maintains a home for the child. Some 
of these are the offspring of unmarried or deserting parents, 
but the majority are undoubtedly in the group here under 
consideration. Finally, an undetermined number of orphans 
have found places in established families as foster children. 
Since they do not present economic problems, they do not 
appear in statistical enumerations; consequently we do not 
know how many are in this group. It is apparent, however, 
that many persons have faced maladjustments as a result of 
bereavement, and that, as viewed merely from the standpoint 
of numbers, this is one of the most serious of our social prob- 
lems. 


The Causes 

The causes of the conditions of widowhood and orphanhood 
are simply the causes of death prevailing among married 
adults, particularly in those age groups during which, as parents, 
they are most likely to have small children. As might be ex- 
pected, preventable accidents and diseases account for a large 
proportion of the deaths in these groups. (See Chapters 21 
and 23.) Unusual events, such as disasters and wars, some- 
times deprive many homes of husbands and fathers in a short 
time. Practically all women who die from the diseases of 
childbirth leave husbands or children or both. Since the 
death rate from this cause is inordinately high in the United 
States as compared with other civilized countries, it follows 
that many children in this country are unnecessarily deprived 
of their mothers. 


The Victims 

Since death comes to ail classes, widows and orphans are 
found in every stratum of society. No parent can be certain 
that he will survive to bring up his children to maturity. Yet 
there is a difference in the risk, correlated with economic status. 
Economic security frees those who possess it from much anxiety; 
it enables them to take precautions for their health and treat- 
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ment for their illnesses; it enables them to engage in tlie less 
hazardous employments; it saves them from overexertion with 
its attendant susceptibility to disease, A number of preventable 
deaths among the well-to-do are thus postponed, deaths which 
among the poor are more likely to come while the parents are 
young and the children dependent. Widowhood and orphan- 
hood fall with greatest frequency upon the lower economic 
classes for the same reasons that these classes suffer from greater 
mortality in general. Except for the relationship to income, 
widowhood and orphanhood are practically independent of 
social characteristics. They are relatively unaffected by custom, 
law, religion, or fashion. 

The Problems 

Widows and orphans are grouped together because of the 
similarity of the prevailing attitudes toward them and because 
of the similarity of their social difficulties, which distinguish 
them sharply from the victims of desertion and illegitimacy. 
Economically, their problem is the same as that of any family 
which has lost its breadwinner, from whatever cause. In the 
past, practically all our efforts to alleviate their condition have 
consisted of contributions of goods or money designed to make 
up the loss of income due to the death of the husband and 
father. When no economic aid is necessary, as in the case of 
widows possessing property or income or in the case of widow- 
ers whose earning capacity is not diminished by the death of 
the wife, it has not been the practice of society to give any 
assistance at all. It may be admitted that in some respects, at 
least, the problems of widows and orphans are less serious than 
those met with in divorce, desertion, and illegitimacy. This is 
due to the fact that the widow and the orphan do not lose status 
directly in consequence of their misfortunes. They are not 
ostracized or made to feel ashamed of their condition. As a 
result they are spared many of the difl&culties of readjustment 
and are more likely to succeed in re-establishing themselves 
satisfactorily. 

Indirectly, however, these groups suffer from considerable 
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lowering of status. The loss of income necessitates a sharply- 
reduced standard of living, perhaps followed by an appeal to 
charity. In our society it is practically impossible to maintain 
social standing independently of economic standing. Failure 
to keep up the latter nearly always results in a fall of the 
former. Widows and orphans may ultimately suffer loss of 
status because of their inability to maintain their accustomed 
standard of living, and many of them make unsatisfactory ad- 
justments as a result. Unquestionably, the loss of self-respect 
so engendered, as well as the necessity for taking in lodgers 
and boarders, is responsible in part for the rather frequent 
occurrence of illegitimacy among widows.^ The same loss 
of self-respect under somewhat different circumstances may 
lead to an acceptance of the status of pauperism or even a 
desire to remain in it. 

The low income of the widow subjects her children to the 
antisocial influence of low-rent areas and the moral risks of 
early employment. It denies them the opportunity to advance 
by curtailing their formal education and excluding them from 
vocational training. Although boys rather infrequently follow 
the occupations of their fathers in present-day America, there 
are in total many who do, and even when they do not, they 
are often aided by their fathers in finding places in the economic 
organization from which they may secure incomes. The lack 
of a father constitutes an economic handicap not easy to over- 
come, These dififlculties, added to the social problem of a 
broken home, make the way of the fatherless child a hard road 
to travel. Many such children find themselves unable to secure 
a satisfactory place in society by the accepted procedures. 

In bringing up children, the problems of the widower are 
in some respects greater than those of the widow. He can 
usually avoid economic hardships, but he cannot ordinarily 
maintain a desirable home. His long absences from the home 
and the inadequacy of hired assistants as substitutes for the 
mother deprive the children of proper training and controh 
Ghildren of widowers, therefore, have an extraordinarily hard 

2 Watson, Amey Eaton, Illegitimacy, 1923, p. 56, 
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time in meeting the demands o£ life in their respective com- 
munities. 

The Problem of Bereavement 

Probably the most serious problem faced by the family which 
loses a member by death is that of personal readjustment. 
Although practically all persons at some time in their lives 
are called upon to adjust to the death of a beloved person, this 
problem has received comparatively little attention. A few 
sociologists have recognized the need for investigation in this 
field and have made a beginning.® Much more should be 
done before the field can be considered to have been thoroughly 
explored. 

It is generally accepted by social psychologists that the human 
personality develops in the process of interaction with other 
personalities. Individuals brought up in isolation wouldjiaye 
no personality w hatsoe^^ iTiTlIso^genefally accepted that 
the human personality, no matter how fully developed, dete- 
riorates and even completely disintegrates in isolation. Ex- 
perience with solitary confinement supplies ample proof on this 
point. Personality may, in fact, be thought of as itself a proc- 
ess, beginning only when two or more persons are in social 
interaction with each other and continuing only so long as the 
interaction continues. 

Bereavement in a family interrupts in greater or less degree 
the interaction upon which the personalities of the survivors 
have long depended. If the deceased person played an im- 
portant role, that is, if the personalities of the other members . 
of the family leaned heavily upon him for their support, the 
maladjustment will be correspondingly severe. Bereavement 
means, in effect, a diminution of the personalities of the remain- 
ing members of all the groups to which the deceased persons 
belonged. On the subjective side, this diminution is felt as a 
sense of loss or of emptiness, as if a part of the survivor himself 
had been interred with the- deceased. The customary give and 

3 See, for example, Eliot, Thomas D., “The Bereaved Family,” Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science, March, 1932, Vol. CLX, pp. 
184-90. 
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take of social interaction in daily living is lacking; even the 
objectionable features of the personality of the departed individ- 
ual are missed and longed for. The emotion of grief under 
such circumstances may be absolutely overwhelming, the most 
intense form of human suffering known. 

The manner in which the limited family of the present day 
contributes to the seriousness of this problem should not be 
overlooked. The exclusion from the family circle of all but 
the parents and their children has placed the heavy burden of 
maintaining personal relationships upon a very small group. 
The result has been an intensification of the feelings which 
unite the members of the family, so that each becomes of ex- 
treme importance to the others. It may be argued that the 
parents of twelve children love each of them as much as the 
parents of two love each of theirs, but it is certainly a fact of 
common sense that the death of one of the twelve will usually 
cause less grief in the family than the death of one of the two. 
Similarly, the death of a parent in a family where there are 
numerous adults, such as aunts, uncles, or grandparents, is 
less severely felt than in a family where the deceased leaves 
only one adult to shoulder the burden. In view of the intense 
suffering of grief and of the great damage often done to per- 
sonalities as a result, the wisdom of substituting the small 
family for its larger predecessor may well be doubted. 

This point is emphasized every time the death of a parent 
breaks up a home. In the large family of the past such an 
event was comparatively rare; now it is fairly common. As a 
consequence, the children, whose limited contacts make their 
personalities even more dependent upon the immediate mem- 
bers of the family than are the personalities of adults, are 
separated from the environment of familiar persons and set 
down among strangers. If the strangers are good foster par- 
ents, the child’s personality may be rebuilt on the basis of new 
relationships. The younger he is, the less he will have to lose 
and the easier it will be for him to become readjusted. How- 
ever, if he is two or three years old or more, it is doubtful if 
he can so completely overcome his past that his personality will 
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be entirely free from the ejects of his loss. If he is so unfor- 
tunate as to be brought up in an institution where the multi- 
farious duties of the attendants and their attitudes toward their 
charges prevent the establishing of close personal relations 
with the individual, he may never develop a normal personality 
at ail. Starved for attention, he may seek it through socially 
disapproved behavior, thereby isolating himself still further 
from those persons who might otherwise ultimately provide 
him with an environment of satisfying personal relationships. 

Adjustment 

Most people make some sort of personal adjustment to be- 
reavement which enables them to carry on. Following a period 
of helplessness, there is a gradual re-establishment of personal 
contacts, often taking in new persons, and finally reaching a 
state of full and complete functioning again. For many, how- 
ever, the readjustment is accomplished only after a long strug- 
gle, and others never achieve it. There are persons wdio can 
never face the fact that the deceased person has gone, and who 
therefore go through life acting as if he were still present. In 
imagination they see him; in their dreams they converse with 
him. To maintain such an illusion is a strain upon the in- 
dividual who attempts it, and even its success is unsatisfactory 
because it is so contrary to reality as seen by others. 

Religion has served many as a means of readjustment to 
bereavement. To the religious mdividual, the death of the 
loved one is looked upon as caused by the act of an omnipotent 
and omniscient God, whose ways are best even though beyond 
human comprehension. The apparent finality of death is 
counteracted by the concept of immortality, whereby the grave 
becomes only a temporary resting place, from which the soul, 
with personality intact, will go to begin life in the Hereafter, 
where all who were joined on earth will be joined anew, never 
to be separated again. As long as it is generally accepted, 
religion offers one of the best possible means of meeting loss 
by death. If, however, as seems to be the case in modern 
America, faith in religion wanes, so that to large portions of 
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the community it is no longer significant, then not only for the 
faithless but also for the faithful religion loses some of its 
efficacy. A man alone in his beliefs can maintain them only 
by shutting out the world, an action which is itself a form of 
maladjustment. 
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DYSGENIC MARRIAGES 

H owever true it may be that the highest reaches of 
human happiness are attained only through marriage, it 
has long been recognized that some marriages take place which 
prove injurious to the principals, to their children, and to society 
at large. The prevention of all such marriages would be de- 
sirable, and, if it were possible to predict the outcome of every 
matrimonial venture, some practical method of eliminating 
the failures before they begin might be devised. For the great 
majority of marriages, the failures cannot be prevented, because 
they cannot be foretold. Sometimes unions contracted under 
what appear to be the most favorable circumstances end in the 
divorce court; at other times the most unpromising marriage 
turns out well enough. But there are in the population certain 
groups for which the social undesirability of marriage can be 
fairly well predicted. These groups include (i) the very young 
and (2) the mentally deficient whose defects are of hereditary 
character. 

Child Marriages 

Our knowledge of child marriages has come for the most 
part from a study ^ made by Mary E. Richmond and Fred S. 
Hail under the auspices of the Russell Sage Foundation. The 
study proper is prefaced by an attempt to determine what age 
may be regarded as an acceptable minimum for marriage in 
the United States. Two classes of factors are considered in 
this determination, the biological and the social. As to the 
first of these factors it may be stated as obvious that the in- 
juriousness of sex relations before puberty makes marriage at 
very early ages quite undesirable. There remains, moreover, 

^ child Marriages , 1925. 
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a degree of physical immaturity in the individual even after 
the establishment of the sexual functions, so that the ideal 
minimum, considered biologically, could not wisely be placed 
at puberty, but rather several years later. 

Consideration of social factors leads to a similar conclusion. 
Children and other very young persons are not so well qualified 
to choose satisfactory mates or to assume the economic responsi- 
bilities of married life as are adults. On the basis of these facts, 
Richmond and Hall regard as potentially harmful all mar- 
riages of boys at the age of 17 or under and of girls at the age 
of 15 or under, terming them “child marriages.” They also 
regard as questionable the marriages of boys aged 18 or 19 
and of girls aged 16 or 17. These unions are referred to as 
“youthful marriages.” ^ 

The Extent of Youthful and Child Marriage 

In some parts of the world, child marriage, especially of 
girls, has long been the general practice. In India, marriage 
contracts have been made by parents for infants not yet old 
enough to have the least understanding of the proceedings, and 
the marriage of girls below the age of puberty has been the 
established rule. Warm climates induce early marriage. Thus 
in Europe the southern countries have larger proportionate 
numbers of very young brides than do the northern countries. 
A similar difference is observable between the colder and 
warmer regions of the United States.® 

The actual number of child marriages and youthful mar- 
riages in this country is difficult to determine, owing to the fact 
that many of them, if not the majority, are contracted in viola- 
tion of law. False statements as to age are frequently made by 
applicants for marriage licenses, and where, as is usually the 
case, no attempt is made to verify these statements, they go 
into the records as facts. No subsequent compilation of records 
reveals their falsity. The extent to which falsification may ap- 
pear is indicated by the following: 

2 Richmond, Mary E., and Hall, Fred S., Child Marriages, 1925, p. 21. 

^ Ibid., pp. 3X, 36. 
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In the Cleveland study of school-girl brides already quoted there 
were found to have been during the months covered 505 marriage 
licenses issued to girls who were actually between the ages of 14 
and 18 years inclusive. ... Of ,148 .girls who claimed to be 18, 
for example, 6 were 14; 16 were 15; 41 were 16; 85 were 17.^ 

That a considerable proportion of the young girls who marry 
do so while very young is indicated by an investigation of 60 
child marriages reported by Richmond and Hall.° They found 
the following distribution of cases, according to age at marriage: 


NUMBER OF CASES 
4 
3 

M 

17 

22 


AGE AT MARRIAGE 

II 

12 

13 

14 

15 


For the reasons suggested, we have no accurate knowledge 
of the number of married children in the United States. Re- 
garding the general prevalence of child marriage, Richmond 
and Hall write: 


... we estimate that approximately 343,000 women and girls who 
are living in the United States today began their married lives as 
child brides within the last 36 years. This estimate does not in- 
clude a good many still living who married prior to 1890.® 

The Social Consequences of Child Marriage 

Far from being the idyllic love matches imagined by romantic 
adults, child marriages frequently turn out to be tragic mistakes 
with irreparable consequences. The lack of experience in 
children makes it impossible for them to take the precautions 
necessary to assure the selection of a good life mate. Marriage 
is more than an arrangement for legalizing sex relations; it has 
important economic and social aspects as well. The inability of 
the child to select a partner with the required minima of de- 

^ Richmond, Mary E., arid Hall, Fred S,, Marriage and the State, p, 144, New 
York: The RusseirSage Foundation, 1929. 

^ Marriage and the Stale, jg2^, p. 129. 

® Richmond, Mary E., and Hall, Fred S., Child Marriages, p. 57. New York: 
The Russell Sage Foundation, 1925. 
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sirable qualities determines in advance the failure of child mar- 
riages. When, as occurs in a number of cases, the marriages 
of children are arranged by the parents, the prospects for suc- 
cess are but little better. Parents in our society who have so 
little regard for the welfare of their children as to attempt to 
secure their marriage at an early age are not likely to be much 
concerned about choosing good husbands and wives for them. 
Child marriage tends to assume, therefore, the character of 
exploitation in which the parents or other older persons take 
unfair advantages of the child’s helplessness. 

A California judge reports the marriage of a child of 12 to a 
man of 39. A license was refused, but the girl's parents accom- 
panied her across the border into Mexico, where they were success- 
ful in obtaining the necessary sanction to effect the marriage. The 
judge reporting this case had issued a separation order, had made 
the child a ward of the court, and had directed that annulment 
proceedings be brought. Before this last was done, however, the 
husband in the case was sent to prison for criminally assaulting 
another child.’’ 

In cases where the designs of the older persons involved in 
the marriage are not actually inimical to the child’s interests, 
his immaturity may handicap him so seriously as to prevent 
the success of his marriage. Very early motherhood may result 
in ill health, not only for the mother but for the children as 
well. Young boys are not ordinarily qualified to make a living 
for a family. From lack of training, they must accept unskilled 
work with its lifelong handicap of low wages. Youthful 
parents, moreover, find it difficult to give their children the 
kind of home environment necessary to socialize them properly. 

Mental Defectives and Marriage 

A comparatively small proportion of the population, consti- 
tuting in the aggregate a considerable number, has inherited 
mental defect of so serious a nature as to prevent the afflicted 
individuals from maintaining themselves in society as adults 

^Richmond, Mary E., and Hall, Fred S., Child Marriages, p. 95. New York: 
The Russell Sage Foundation, 1925. 
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without assistance. Many o£ these defectives, though lacking 
the capacity to establish a home and provide for a family, have 
unimpaired reproductive abilities and sexual inclinations. The 
considerations of prudence found in the normal person do not 
influence their actions. Given the opportunity, such persons 
marry or form sexual unions outside of marriage more or less 
according to the family pattern at an early age. Since they can- 
not adequately provide for their own living, much less for that 
of their children, it is clear that the families established by these 
defectives are socially undesirable. No family can be regarded 
as desirable which cannot in normal social and economic sur- 
roundings provide its children with the necessities of life and 
a fairly well-adjusted personality. 

Unfortunately, the children of parents with mental defect 
are not capable of becoming normal persons even in the most 
favorable environment. They are subjected to a double handi- 
cap, namely, the inadequacies of their parents which prevent 
the establishment and maintenance of a home in accordance 
with the accepted standards, and their own inadequacies which 
prevent the acquisition of the more desirable personality traits. 
The inherited and acquired defects thus tend to re-enforce each 
other. A circle of causation is formed from which there is no 
escape. The continuous interaction of unsocial environment 
and defective heredity is effectively demonstrated by the nu- 
merous histories which have been written of degenerate families. 

Number of Marriageable Defectives 

The actual number of persons of this class found in the popu- 
lation can only be estimated. The worst cases of mental defect 
are seldom involved, partly because they are recognized early 
in life and segregated in institutions, and partly because many 
of them are neither sexually aggressive nor attractive. The 
group involved consists of the borderline cases, individuals who 
are not clearly in need of institutional care and who, on the 
other hand, are not capable of independent existence except in 
the most sheltered situations. Since these persons are more 
nearly normal than those requiring institutional care, it may 
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be inferred that they are more numerous. E. M. East suggests 
that the total may be about 1,000,000.® 

The Consequences of the Marriage of Defectives 

The marriage rate among the men in this group is probably 
somewhat lower than that of normal men, since normal women 
are averse to marrying feebleminded husbands. Feebleminded 
women, however, appear not to be much discriminated against 
as wives; and those who do not marry often bear illegitimate 
children. The result is a comparatively high birth rate for the 
group as a whole. If left to themselves, their numbers would 
tend to diminish because of the incompetence of the parents 
in the care of their children. But modern society does not 
permit the ruthless action of natural selection. Our care en- 
ables children who would otherwise have died from neglect 
to grow up and have children of their own, children who must 
in turn be cared for by social agencies. With a fairly high 
birth rate, our social policy may make it possible for the de- 
fectives to increase faster than the normal population. Whether 
this has taken place or not is diflEcult to say, though it is easily 
demonstrable that the proportion of mental defectives recog- 
nized as such in our population has shown no disposition to 
decrease. 

The cost of providing for the great army of defectives be- 
comes greater instead of less. In addition to the food and 
shelter supplied to those who are too feebleminded to secure 
these for themselves, a large part of the mounting cost of crime 
is chargeable to this group. Ultimately the efficiency of our 
society as a whole may be seriously impaired through the heavy 
burden imposed upon us by the incompetents. 

Humanitarian considerations may justify our giving the best 
possible care to mental defectives. The preservation of human 
life may be necessary for the conservation of wholesome respect 
for life in other situations, but the institution of marriage will 
scarcely rise in our estimation because of the indiscriminate 
availability of its privileges to all kinds of people. On the 

s East, E. M., Heredity and Human Affairs, 1927, p. 236. 
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contrary, the example of the many failures of marriage among 
mental defectives may actually lessen our respect and regard 
for marriage to the point where it will lose its power as a means 
of social control 

Occasionally, well-meaning people argue that the right to 
reproduce is an inalienable right of all human beings conferred 
upon them by divine action and that to forbid marriage to the 
feebleminded is therefore contrary to the will of God. Such 
a view is founded upon a misconception of the nature of society. 
Although it is true that society exists for the individual and 
is justifiably continued only so long as it contributes to the 
welfare of its members, nonetheless it has always been expected 
of individuals that they make whatever sacrifices may be neces- 
sary for social welfare. If we do not hesitate to require in- 
dividuals to give up their lives in the cause of nationalism, 
which is but one part of society extending itself at the expense 
of another, why should we not require certain individuals to 
forego marriage in order that the race as a whole may be im- 
proved } This alone would appear to be sufficient reason, but 
there is the further fact that through a decrease in the number 
of defectives in our society human misery may be in some 
degree lessened and a higher standard of living attained for all. 
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PROBLEMS OF THE UNMARRIED 

A mong primitive people unmarried adults are rare„ 
Marriage is a duty enjoined upon every member of the 
group. Nearly alv/ays, it takes place at puberty or within a 
few years thereafter. Among peoples whose normal sex ratio 
has been disturbed by female infanticide or war, appropriate 
forms of polygamy are sometimes adopted as a means of avoid- 
ing celibacy on part of the members of the more numerous sex. 

With the development of civilization, the interval between 
puberty and marriage has shown a tendency to increase. The 
average age at marriage for both sexes in the United States 
is more than ten years beyond the age of puberty. Many per- 
sons marry much later than the average, and considerable 
numbers never marry at all. If we conservatively accept as 
of marriageable age all women of 20 or over and all men of 
25 or over, we find over 6,000,000 unmarried women and 
8,000,000 unmarried men. Probably all but about seven per cent 
of the persons in these groups who survive to the age of 65 
ultimately marry, but not before spending more or less time, 
frequently many years, in celibacy after attaining a proper age 
for marriage. 

Factors in Delayed Marriage— Economic 

In a society which holds marriage in such high repute as 
does ours, this state of affairs is clearly indicative of something 
wrong. If, as we are all agreed, marriage is a desirable way 
of life, why do 14,000,000 men and women hesitate to undertake 
it ? Evidently marriage has serious disadvantages, some of 
which serve to deter potential candidates from matrimony. 

First and by far the most significant of the deterring factors 
are those connected with income and expenditure. To realize 
why this is true, we have only to recall that the family is the 
137 
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most important status-conferring and status-maintaining group 
in our society and that status is closely correlated with expendi- 
ture. Add to this the fact that practically all but the most 
unintelligent members of our society desire to keep or secure 
high social standing, and it is easy to understand why many 
persons defer marriage. Except to the very few who inherit 
wealth, the attainment of a large income immediately upon 
reaching the marriageable age is an impossibility. Employ- 
ments which yield large incomes are not to be had without years 
of expensive training, often followed by still more years of 
waiting for promotions governed by rules of seniority. The 
professional man usually has to work a decade or more for the 
development of a clientele; the business man may have to 
struggle still longer before he can make substantial profits. 
Long apprenticeships and extended periods of work for little 
pay must elapse before marriage can be thought of. 

During this prolonged celibacy, the young man finds it pos- 
sible by frugal habits to mamtain his social position fairly well. 
Even his limited income will sujBfice as long as he has no de- 
pendents. But he sees his married friends go down to defeat 
in the struggle to keep families up to his standard on incomes 
no larger than his own. Unless he can persuade himself that 
the advantages of marriage outweigh the loss in status which 
must inevitably accompany it, he will choose to remain single 
until his income becomes large enough to leave an appreciable 
surplus over his own expenses. By that time he may be too 
old to marry or so accustomed to the life of a bachelor that he 
cannot make the adjustments required in marriage. 

The difficulties of the young woman are even greater than 
those of the young man, since her fortune in life is dependent 
upon his. Both she and her parents anticipate for her a good 
marriage, that is to say, marriage with a man of high social 
standing, and all her training is planned with this end in view. 
Insofar as the family circumstances will permit, she is educated 
to the life of a lady. If poverty or a realization of the difficulties 
of attaining the ideal forces her to earn a living, she goes to 
work half-heartedly, assuming that her occupation is but a 
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stopgap, a necessary evil intruding to trouble her impatient 
wait for a suitor. 

The suitor unfortunately is often long in coming. The 
young man who calls is reluctant to assume the role. He finds 
the girl unwilling to accept the kind of entertainment really 
within the range of his purse and concludes, rightly enough, 
that he can never hope to give her the kind of home her expec- 
tations demand. If, moved by enthusiastic affection to cast 
discretion to die winds, he should venture to speak of marriage, 
the girl would hardly dare encourage him even if she felt so 
inclined. She would not be makmg the good match her 
mother had planned for her; she would have to do work which 
she had been taught to regard as socially degrading. 

If she is so fortunate as to have a well-paid occupation, her 
economic independence may prevent her marriage. She is then 
in the position of the young man, who can maintain his stand- 
ing alone, but not under the handicap of a family. For it is 
usually expected of a woman who marries that she give up her 
work to make a home for her husband. Only if she is engaged 
in one of the higher paid, artistic professions can she continue 
in it after marriage without some loss of status. In recent years, 
many employers have adopted the policy of refusing to employ 
married women, especially when their husbands are working, 
a policy which has been extended in some places even to certain 
professions, such as teaching. Under these conditions, an em- 
ployed woman has no choice as to whether or not she will re- 
main at work after marriage. There are, of course, many ex- 
ceptions to the attitude toward marriage here presented. 
Thousands of young people marry at early ages in spite of 
economic handicaps, and carry on the struggle for status 
together. This seems to be especially true in those groups for 
whom the struggle is all but hopeless, as in the lower ranks of 
unskilled labor. Others, as indicated by recent tendencies for 
more early marriages and a lowered birth rate, are encouraged 
to marry by the assurance of freedom from the immediate 
responsibility of children provided by a knowledge of contra- 
ception. ■ ■ 
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Celibacy and Abnormal Sex Ratios 

Another factor tending to delay or prevent marriage in mod- 
ern society is the abnormal sex ratios of the community. Occu- 
pational specialization and the high mobility of the individual 
bring about local distributions of the population in which one 
sex greatly outnumbers the other. A small excess of men in 
the same community is necessary under existing conditions to 
give the greatest opportunity for marriage; any deviation from 
this ratio, while it greatly affects the chances of marriage for 
women, decreases somewhat the total number of marriages. 
Practically every community in the United States shows some 
abnormality in its sex ratio. The rural regions generally have 
an excess of males; the cities generally have an excess of females. 
Within the city itself are variations of considerable magnitude. 
The sexual segregation resulting from division of labor inter- 
feres greatly with the association of men and women with each 
other and consequently prevents many marriages. 

In addition to the variations in sex ratio measured in terms 
of spatial distribution, something similar is found in terms of 
social distribution. Social mobility in America is compara- 
tively high. If, then, the sexes have different rates of mobility, 
as seems to be the case, the sex ratios of the various classes may 
be disturbed. The barriers of social distance interfere some- 
what with marriage across class lines. To what extent this 
condition decreases the number of marriages it is impossible 
to say, but that it has an appreciable effect may be logically 
inferred. Somewhat similar is the effect of the cultural hetero- 
geneity characteristic of the population of the United States. 
Racial and religious differences reduce by large numbers the 
persons available for marriage to each individual, quite aside 
from differences in social standing. 

Physical and personal abnormalities also have an adverse 
effect upon marriage. Of the former, some are congenital and 
consequently beyond the reach of social remedies. Others are 
acquired, sometimes as the result of sexual irregularities induced 
by celibacy. Abnormalities of the personality may result in 
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celibacy when they are of so serious a character as to render the 
afflicted person unacceptable as a spouse. In some instances 
unfavorable attitudes toward marriage,* such as the belief that 
sex is sinful and degrading, may result in voluntary celibacy. 

Unmet Needs of Unmarried Persons 

Unless we assume that the individual satisfactions to be 
derived from marriage are wholly supererogatory, it must be 
concluded that unmarried persons suffer more or less in conse- 
quence of their celibacy. This is conspicuously true with re- 
spect to sex. In our society marriage has theoretically a 
monopoly on sex in the sense that no sex relations outside of 
marriage are socially approved. At the same time, the urge 
to sex activity is recognized as existing in all normal human 
beings. It is probable that the desire is awakened by social 
stimuli rather than through instinct, but it is not likely that 
any person grows to adulthood in our society without meeting 
such stimuli. The power of the sex urge is shown by the fact 
that in spite of the social disapproval of sex relations outside 
marriage, a considerable proportion of both men and women 
have violated the social code in this respect, and there is a tend- 
ency for such violation to increase as social pressure is miti- 
gated.^ It may be fairly concluded that for celibates to forego 
sex relations in accordance with the demands of morality 
entails a certain amount of hardship. 

Marriage versus Friendship 

Long-continued friendly or affectionate relations with eligible 
persons of the opposite sex are scarcely possible outside of 
marriage. The demand of society that such relations be ex- 
tended to include all the obligations of husband and wife, and 
thereupon be properly agreed to in marriage, serves to prevent 
unmarried men and women from maintaining close friend- 
ships. It is completely taken for granted that a man can have 

1 See Dickinson, R. L., and Beam, L., The Single Woman, Gallichan, W. M., 

T'he Great Unmarried, 1916; Hannilton, G. V., A Researeh in Marriage, 1^2^; and 
Wile, Ira S., Sex Life of the Unmarried Adult, 
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no legitimate interest in a woman other than as a potential 
wife, and that a woman can show no interest in a man without 
thereby indicating a desire to marry him. The exceptions 
found in sophisticated circles are not numerous enough to affect 
the situation as a whole. The result is that celibates who wish 
to conform to the demands of morality are forced to content 
themselves with homosexual friendships and associations. 

Community Relationships 

The mobility of the celibate and his freedom from attach^ 
ments and obligations no doubt have their attractive aspects. 
It is pleasant to be able to come and go at will, to move at a 
moment’s notice, to have no duties toward other persons. But 
this condition has disadvantages of a serious sort. The foot- 
loose bachelor lacks the steadying influence of regular habits 
and of enduring social relations. His personality suffers from 
the fact that his behavior is of no consequence to anyone but 
himself. He cannot expand his self into a family, a neigh- 
borhood or a community, because he is not attached to any such 
groups. If he no longer remains attached to his parents, he 
has, strictly speaking, no home. 

The unmarried woman is not so free as the unmarried man. 
Even though she may have no genuine family connections, she 
is expected to attach herself to a family group. If she fails to 
do this, she suffers great loss of status. In every way, she must 
be more circumspect in her behavior than the man. For com- 
pliance with these stricter requirements she receives no greater 
compensation; in fact, she may be hindered considerably thereby 
in her quest for friends. In many respects, the unmarried 
woman is less free to move about in society than the married 
woman, a circumstance that works hardship on the former, 
who needs freedom to seek the companionship of men eligible 
to marriage. 

Prostitution 

The barter of sex favors for pay has existed so long that the 
practice has been aptly described as the “oldest profession.” 
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Its appearance seems to be coincident with the rise of economic 
considerations in marriage. When a man who wishes to marry 
must buy his bride from her father or be prepared to support 
her after marriage, there will be some men who can never 
marry and others who must postpone the event for varying 
lengths of time. In many instances, moreover, legitimate mar- 
riage is made difficult or expensive by laws, religious beliefs 
or regulations, custom or taboo. Hereby is created the condi- 
tion which makes prostitution possible. When, furthermore, 
the economic system is such as to deny to women the oppor- 
tunity to malce a satisfactory living outside of marriage, prosti- 
tution becomes almost inevitable. 

In actual practice, it is not carried on by unmarried persons 
alone. Many prostitutes, as well as their patrons, are or have 
been married, but their connection with prostitution clearly 
proclaims the failure of their married life, if not its actual 
termination. Either they have discontinued living in marriage 
or they continue on an unsatisfactory basis. It seems clear 
enough, therefore, that prostitution, at least when it appears on 
i large scale, is a by-product of the malfunctioning of the family 
is an institution. 

Prostitution has been found among people living in small 
communities, low in culture, but it thrives most freely in the 
city. In the United States, at present, prostitution is almost 
exclusively an urban phenomenon, relatively more extensive 
in the larger cities than in the smaller. Among the chief rea- 
sons for this fact is the greater opportunity for anonymity af- 
forded by the city as compared with the open country or the 
small town. The disapproval of prostitution, though probably 
stronger in the rural areas than in the cities, is everywhere so 
powerful as to compel the patron of prostitution to seek his 
satisfactions furtively and secretly. Moreover, the social ostra- 
cism inflicted upon the prostitute is more easily endured in the 
city, where the number of outcasts may be large enough to 
permit the formation of a social group of satisfactory size, or 
where she can manage to maintain her connections with re- 
spectability by concealing her illicit sex activities. Only the 
maze of the large city can meet these requirements. 
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Methods of Prostitution 

Walking the streets at night and soliciting passing men has 
been since time immemorial the standard procedure o£ prosti- 
tutes. With the organization of vice on a large-scale, business 
basis, this method has tended to give way to the brothel, in 
which, as a rule, a number of prostitutes ply their trade under 
the direction and control of a manager. Solicitation may be 
carried on from the doors and windows of the house or by 
judicious word-of-mouth advertising through bell boys, run- 
ners, pimps, and cab drivers. Occasionally, printed advertis- 
ing matter may be distributed. 

Other methods include the operation of "call fiats” to which 
prostitutes, usually only semi-professional, may be summoned 
by the keeper to meet patrons, and the activities of independent 
prostitutes, who often live in respectable neighborhoods and 
who secure patrons through inconspicuous solicitation in hotels, 
dance halls, or wherever men with money can be found. 
Through the use of automobiles, they are able to carry on 
solicitation far away from their place of residence. In the last 
twenty-five years, the activities of organized vice have declined, 
while those of unorganized vice have increased. W. C. Reck- 
less, reporting on conditions in Chicago, summarizes his find- 
ings in part as follows: 

The available data show that there are not as many open houses 
of prostitution today as in the 1910 era; that vice emporia today 
run more sporadically and under cover; that they have fewer prosti- 
tutes per resort; that they have sought out more decentralized 
neighborhoods of the city in contrast to the almost complete con- 
centration of resorts in the near central (downtown) areas of 
1910 . . . that the caste of the prostitute has broken down; that 
many prostitutes are now able to lead an existence independent of 
syndicated brothels and to escape “identification with the prostitute 
class”; that organized, protected or syndicated vice has continued 
to a diminishing extent from the days of the segregated district in 
spite of suppressive measures, due to affiliations with the police, 
political machines, and gang rule; that since 1910 or the pre-sup- 
pression era there has been a notable growth of cabarets and road- 
houses which had a direct or indirect relation to the shift in the 
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business of vice, to developments in commercialized recreation, and 
to changes in the life and habits of city dwellers; that within the 
city vice resorts tend to locate themselves in neighborhoods or areas 
which show the highest incidence of related social problems and 
the most marked indexes of population disturbance, that is, in areas 
of greatest social disorganization— areas where vice can thrive, al- 
though sporadically, in spite of the hammer blows of public sup- 
pression.^ 

The changes indicated do not, of course, prove that there 
has been a decrease in extra-marital sex relations. Certain 
observations suggest that prostitution has become so completely 
decentralized, possibly as a result of the use of the automobile, 
that although less conspicuous it may be as extensive as ever. 
Other studies suggest that if prostitution has decreased it may 
have done so through a lessening of the demand following the 
recent loosening of sex morals and the consequent increase of 
illicit sex relations among the unmarried of all classes. 

Extent of Prostitution 

If we accepted as accurate the declarations of occupations as 
given to the census takers and reported by the Census Bureau, 
we should conclude that there are no prostitutes in the United 
States. The illegal character of prostitution naturally causes 
those engaged in it to hide the fact, so far as possible. From 
sources other than the census, we know that there are many 
thousands of women who make a living by this occupation. 
The exact number is impossible to determine, not only because 
of deliberate attempts to conceal the facts, but also because of 
the high turnover in the occupation and because of the lack of 
a satisfactory definition of prostitution. 

The legal and moral obstacles encountered in prostitution 
have served to make it a marginal occupation in the sense that 
it is acceptable only to those who can find no other way to 
make a satisfactory living. Women who are unemployed or 
whose occupational skill is so poor as to enable them to earn 

2 Vice in Chicago, p. vii. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1933. 
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only an inadequate wage and women with dependents requir- 
ing greater expenditure than can be earned legitimately are 
conspicuous among those who enter prostitution voluntarily. 
These women are also likely to leave it at the first opportunity. 
Some of them marry; others find sufl&ciently remunerative posi- 
tions in socially acceptable occupations. Those who remain 
are forced out when loss of attractiveness makes it impossible 
for them to secure customers. For the majority, the years of 
service in the occupation are few, and for many of these the 
actual practice of it is intermittent or occasional. These condi- 
tions make it practically impossible to secure even an approxi- 
mately accurate census of the women engaged in prostitution. 

As suggested, the problem is further complicated by the diffi- 
culty of definition. Obviously all women who make a living 
by engaging in promiscuous sex relations for pay should be 
included. Should all others be left out ? What of those whose 
lapses are only occasional and whose living is in the main sup- 
plied by income from a legitimate source ? Or those who ask 
no pay or who are not promiscuous? What of the kept mis- 
tresses? All of these are violators of the moral code, and our 
natural tendency is to lump them all together and stamp them 
with disapproval. Yet there are differences within the group 
which must be recognized. Even the law, by its definitions, 
admits that they are not all equally delinquent. 

Our knowledge of the number of prostitutes is practically 
limited to those who may be described as “public*’ or “profes- 
sional,” that is, those known for what they are to everyone who 
comes in contact with them. The streetwalker with a police 
record and the inmate of a notorious disorderly house are 
examples. Naturally, not all of these can be found and counted. 
It has been estimated that there are between a quarter and a 
half million such women in the United States. In addition, 
there is a large number of “clandestine” and “occasional” pros- 
titutes. Reitman, grouping together prostitutes and promis- 
cuous women of every description, places the total for Chicago 
at 99,800.® Reckless’s study indicates that there has been a 

^ The Second oldest Profession, 6-i. 
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decided decrease in the number of prostitutes in Chicago be- 
tween 1910 and 1931.^ 

Supply and Demand 

As is true of all transactions of an economic character, prosti- 
tution can exist only when there is both a supply of prostitutes 
and a demand for their services. Supply and demand, how- 
ever, are by no means independent of each other. The extent 
of the one tends to influence the extent of the other. Thus the 
presence of many prostitutes in a community will tend to 
stimulate the demand. A species of advertising will serve to 
increase the number of men who will seek the services of the • 
prostitute. However, it is the presence of a number of men 
whose sex impulses find no legitimate gratification which con- 
stitutes the essential demand which readily calls forth a supply 
to meet it. Writing on this point, Gallichan says: 

The discouragement of licit sex-unions by economic, legislative, 
and ecclesiastic hindrances is one of the flagrant sources of irregu- 
larity in sexual life.® 

Thus prostitution always appears in new, frontier or seaport 
communities or in army camps, all of which consist mainly of 
young unmarried men. As the proportion of resident wives in 
the community increases, the demand for prostitution decreases. 
Control and elimination become correspondingly easier. 

The chief reason for the existence of a supply of prostitutes 
is to be found in the economic system which ascribes to the 
sex responses of women an economic value. Under the aegis 
of marriage, a woman receives a living in return for a sex 
monopoly granted to the husband. Ideally, marriage should 
include mutual affection, and in the majority of cases it un- 
doubtedly does, but since it is impossible for society to force 
persons to be affectionate, this part of the marriage relation 
escapes control. It often escapes control of the spouses them- 
selves, since they are more often victims than masters of their 
own feelmgs. Society must, then, be content to control and 

vice in Chicago, 1933, pp. 15-24. 

^ The Great Unmarried, p. ii. London: T. Werner Laurie, Ltd., 1916, 
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regulate the outward obligations o£ marriage, which is done 
often to the detriment of its more important elements. The 
result is a condition in which men buy and women sell sex in 
marriage. It is but natural that some men should be so situated 
as to find it necessary to seek sex satisfaction at less than the 
established price. Competition forces some women to sell 
themselves at reduced rates. The consequent exchange of 
goods and services is prostitution. 

Causal Factors in Individual Cases 

Like the average person in the choice of occupation, the pros- 
titute does not often enter her career after careful deliberation 
upon its advantages and disadvantages. She is the victim of 
circumstances, of a social as well as of an economic kind, which 
ultimately direct her into a path which she would have avoided 
had she known in the beginning where it was leading. 

Occasionally, low wages and a mere suggestion are sufl&cient 
to turn a working girl into a prostitute. Even in such a case, 
however, it is probable that certain social contacts had previously 
made the girl familiar with and tolerant of sex irregularities. 
The low status of the household servant girl and the constant 
display of wealth observed by the department store workers 
would seem to make these groups peculiarly susceptible to the 
temptations of prostitution, in which sociability and luxury 
appear to be so easily secured. The various groups of prostitutes 
studied do not, however, show any uniformity of distribution 
as to previous occupation, except that the occupations most 
frequently given are relatively unskilled and low paid. 

The unfulfilled desire for companionship and affection, 
familiar in some degree to everyone as loneliness, makes the 
unattached girl an easy victim of the demoralizing influences 
of public amusements or of the wiles of the procurer. Accord- 
ing to Reitman, the procurer or pimp “is the greatest instigator 
of prostitution, does more than any other class to encourage 
it, profits most by it . . ® The demand, in the form of op- 

portunity for profits, thus results in a supply through the ex- 

^The Second Oldest Frofession, p. xiv. New York: Vanguard Press, 1931. 
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ploitation of girls who might not have become prostitutes but 
for the special efforts of exploiters. 

Investigations have revealed a great variety of reasons given 
by prostitutes for entering upon their careers. Doubtless some 
of the reasons are given with the object of gaining the sym- 
pathy of the investigator or of public authorities; if taken at 
face value, they suggest that almost any kind of misfortune or 
demoralizing circumstance may lead a young girl astray. In 
view of the fact that some of the reasons appear to be insuffi- 
cient to tempt a normal person into socially disapproved con- 
duct, it should be noted that these groups are not normal. 
Many girls have never had the opportunity to make the whole- 
some contacts that would have saved them to respectability. 
Others are mentally deficient to such a degree as to be unable 
to care for their own best interests. These easily fall prey to 
the allurements of prostitution. Mental defect is common 
among prostitutes who fall into the hands of the legal authori- 
ties. It is probable that only the more stupid ones are caught, 
yet the indications are that the average mentality of the whole 
group is decidedly low. Just as persons of low mentality are 
forced to accept the poorly paid, unskilled occupations, so also 
they are forced into the socially disapproved occupations, which 
persons of normal mentality are able to avoid. 

Girls of foreign nationalities in America, of the first or second 
generation, are sometimes subjected to conditions which lead 
them into prostitution. The immigrant girl is sometimes en- 
ticed into it because of her ignorance; though more often she 
resorts to it because of the breakdown of the primary group 
controls of the family and neighborhood. Few instances of 
actual “white slavery,” that is, compulsion, are found among 
prostitutes, and very young girls are rarely involved.'^ 

Effect upon the Family 

Foremost among the undesirable consequences of prosti- 
tution is the weakening of the institution of marriage and the 

See Reckless, W. C.y Vice in Chicago, 1933, pp. 32-68, and Reitman, Ben L., 
The Second Oldest Profession, 1931, pp. 75-7. 
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family. Promiscuity on the part of unmarried men is not 
conducive to fidelity after marriage. Habits once established 
are difficult to break. Sex relations on a commercial basis are 
cheapened, robbed of the high emotional sanction with which 
they should be invested and reduced to the mere gratification 
of unsocialized physical appetite. Contact between the sexes 
on a plane regarded so low by society inevitably lessens the 
respect of each for the other and endangers the prospect of 
happy marriage for both. Prolonged connections with prosti- 
tution may render the individual emotionally incapable of 
living a normal married life. 

Disease 

The two common veneral diseases, syphilis and gonorrhea, 
are spread, directly or indirectly, through prostitution. The 
vast majority of public women have one or both diseases at 
some time during their careers. Dr. Ben L. Reitman, whose 
experience has placed him in a uniquely favorable position 
for observation, states: 

My personal observation with 50,000 prostitutes in the last ten 
years who have either passed through my office, the clinics of th<? 
Cook County Jail, the Chicago House of Correction, or the Morals 
Court Clinic of the Chicago Health Department has revealed that 
10 per cent had active, gonorrhea, i per cent primary syphilis with 
a chancre, 2 per cent secondary syphilis with visible eruptions, and 
12 per cent latent syphilis where the positive Wasserman and Kahn 
tests were the only evidence. ... 

... it must be understood that every woman who hustles for a 
year will acquire the disease [gonorrhea].® 

While they have the disease in an active form they are prao 
tically certain to pass it on to numerous customers, who may 
thereupon infect their wives and who have been known to 
infect their children also. The misery of ill health follows 
in the wake of venereal disease. A considerable portion of 
the sterility of married women and much of the surgical treat- 
ment of the reproductive organs which they must undergo are 

^ The Second Oldest Profession, pp. 96-9. New York: Vanguard Press, 1931, 
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the result of syphilitic and gonorrheal infections. The in- 
creased use of prophylactics and the recently improved methods 
of treating these diseases have made them less prevalent than 
formerly, but there are still many cases to be found. 

Personal Demoralization 

The strong social disapproval visited upon the prostitute 
makes it extremely difficult for her to avoid personal demor- 
alization. Denied social relations on terms of equality even 
by the men who employ her, she is forced into the sordid com- 
pany of other ostracized persons. These persons, having al- 
ready lost their self-respect, can but hasten to complete her 
degradation. If the group with which she associates is fairly 
large and fairly stable, she may be able to make an adjustment 
to life within it. By avoiding the outside world, she may main- 
tain an existence not wholly intolerable. The relations of af- 
fection and subservience entered into with men who exploit her 
indicate how desperate is her need for human love and com- 
panionship— for relations within which she may make some 
sort of emotional response, even though the object be un- 
worthy. Conditions permitting adjustments of this kind sel- 
dom obtain for any considerable period; sooner or later the 
prostitute is forced to face the fact that she is an outcast. 
Since society offers her no rewards, she readily renounces the 
obligations which it imposes. She is no longer amenable to 
the controls successfully exercised upon the ordinary person. 
Since the only effective penalty for violation of the social code 
is loss of status and since the prostitute has no status to lose, 
she may adopt any form of antisocial behavior which presents 
itself. If crime promises to be in the least profitable, she does 
not hesitate to engage in it. The disproportionately large 
number of prostitutes who are also criminals indicates the con- 
nection between the two forms of social adjustment involved. 

The Homeless Man 

In the adult male population is a group of individuals whose 
family ties are either non-existent or so slight as to exercise 
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no control over their actions. These men have no homes 
and consequently no permanent residence. Being essentially 
wanderers, they seldom form an integral part of the larger 
communities in which they live. Their only contact with or- 
ganized society is likely to come through the police depart- 
ment. Instead of belonging to society, they are obliged, to 
content themselves with a loose social organization of their 
own, which is quite distinct and apart from that of the settled 
community. 

In keeping with their vagrant manner of living, homeless 
men do not usually have permanent jobs or steady incomes. 
Unskilled casual and seasonal labor provides them with 
only a precarious livelihood. Low wages, long hours, and un- 
satisfactory conditions generally prevail in the occupations em- 
ploying workers of this sort. For these and other reasons, 
many of them refuse to work except under the pressure of im- 
mediate necessity. Often they supplement their incomes by 
begging and petty theft. 

The major portion of this army of wanderers spends the 
pleasant months of summer *‘on the road.” With no par- 
ticular destination and no haste, the homeless man “travels” 
from place to place, working, begging, or stealing when the 
need for food drives him to action. With the coming of cold 
weather he repairs to a large city, where, with others of his 
kind, he spends the winter in idleness. If he has a little money 
and the ability to manage it carefully, he may live in a cheap 
hotel in comparative comfort and have plenty of cheap food. 
If he is improvident, ill, or merely unfortunate, he may be 
reduced to begging or stealing food and may be obliged to 
seek free lodging in a police station or mission. In any event, 
he continues his way of living unaffected by the misfortunes 
and sufferings which characterize it. 

Numbers 

An exact census of homeless men is impossible to secure. 
The very fact of their homelessness and their extreme mobility 
increases the difficulty of counting them. V arying industrial 
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conditions may change the number of casuals in a given place 
within wide limits. No other group responds so quickly to 
“hard times” or “good times,” or to the effects of season and 
weather. Writing more than 15 years ago, Nels Anderson 
found: 

A survey of the lodging-house and hotel population, supple- 
mented by the census reports of the areas in which they live, indi- 
cates that the number of homeless men in Chicago ranges from 

30.000 in good times to 75,000 in hard times.** 

According to Sutherland and Locke,^” the shelters for transients 
in Chicago had a population of 20,000 during the average 
month covered by the study. August Vollmer estimates that 

1.500.000 youths are wandering about in the United States. 
Indications are that the number has increased greatly as a re- 
sult of the economic depression of recent years, and that few 
of these can ever be restored to settled community life. 

Age 

In age distribution, these homeless wanderers range from 
the youngest boy capable of independent existence to the 
octogenerian on the brink of the grave. The proportion of 
the various age groups represented cannot be determined, 
since those who come to the attention of social agencies are 
selected on the basis of their need for help, a condition most 
frequently associated with extreme youth or old age. The 
man between twenty and forty-five escapes attention because of 
his ability to care for his needs without assistance. Age dis- 
tributions of homeless men who apply to agencies for help 
cannot be regarded, therefore, as representative of the whole 
group. At the same time, there are good reasons for suppos- 
ing that the age distribution of homeless men is abnormal, 
that is, different from that of the male population at large. 
From our experience with persons who become wanderers we 

^ The Hobo, Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1923. 

Sutherland, Edwin H., and Locke, Harvey J., Twenty Thousand Homeless 
Men, 1936, p. I. ' 

^'^The Police and Modern Society. 1936, p. 5. 
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know that they seldom give up this mode o£ life once they 
have entered upon it. Since this is also true o£ those who enter 
skilled occupations, it may be in£erred that the age distribu- 
tion o£ homeless men and o£ skilled workers is similar. This 
means that there are abnormally large numbers o£ them in the 
upper age groups. Possibly the homeless men may show 
somewhat smaller proportions among the oldest groups due 
to their higher death rate. Some light is thrown on the ques- 
tion by the study o£ Sutherland and Locke, in which it was 
£ound that the average age o£ the transients observed was 45 and 
by Webb,^® who noted that the modal age o£ 500 migratory- 
casual laborers was in the age group 35 to 44 years, inclusive. 

Occupation 

The hold o£ the homeless man upon the economic basis o£ 
li£e is most uncertain. Lacking the disposition to spend the 
time necessary £or learning a trade or £or acquiring a reputa- 
tion for diligence or trustworthiness, he seldom advances far 
beyond the ranks of the casual common laborer. The treat- 
ment received by this class of worker at the hands of bosses 
and employers is often far from kind; consequently he readily 
accepts the idea that society is against him. There is, indeed, 
little in his contact with society to uphold the contrary view. 
Even if he does not become definitely antisocial, a few discrimi- 
nations and hardships convince him of the hopelessness of any 
attempt to find a satisfactory job with satisfactory pay and 
working conditions. Thenceforth his economic activities may 
be confined to pilfering and mooching. 

A classification of homeless men based in large part upon 
the amount of work they do has been devised by Nels Ander- 
son. In this classification, they are placed in five groups based 
upon the extent to which they work and the extent to which 
they 'wander.^'^ A somewhat similar classification of typical 

Sutherland, Edwin H., and Locke, Harvey 1 ., Twenty Thousand Homeless 
Men, 1936. ' 

Webb, John N., Mzgrafory-Caxwfl/ 1937, p. 87. 

The Hobo, p. 265. 
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homeless men has been suggested by Sutherland and Locke/® 
who note that the chief occupation is unskilled labor entered 
at an early age and continued throughout the entire working 
life. 

Social Characteristics 

Some idea of the social background of the homeless man as 
well as the extent of his wanderings may be inferred from 
the nativity of inmates of the Chicago shelters, of whom 20 
per cent were born in Chicago, 30 per cent in other parts of 
the United States, and 50 per cent in foreign countries. With 
relatively little education and occupational training, many of 
these men left their parental homes at an early age (16 per 
cent before they were fifteen). After leaving, only 20 per 
cent have had more than casual contacts with their parental 
families, and more than half have had practically no contacts 
at all.^“ 

The majority of homeless men are unmarried; those who 
have been married are separated from their wives. They have 
no dependents, obviously, since they are themselves frequently 
dependent. The men in the Chicago shelters had earned an 
average of 25 dollars per week at their last jobs; 40 per cent 
of them had been transients; their I.Q.’s averaged much lower 
than those of the draft army.^^ 

Causal Factors 

Not every man who loses his job becomes a wanderer; yet 
the failure to make a satisfactory economic adjustment due 
to unemployment enters frequently as the determining factor 
of a career “on the road.” Sometimes accident or disease has 
partially incapacitated the man for work, thereby necessitating 
his accepting a job with lower standing and less pay. In other 
cases stupidity or physical weakness may have made the man 

"^^Twenty Thousand Homeless Men, 

Sutherland, Edwin H., and Locke, Harvey J,, Twenty Thousand Homeless 
Men, 1936, pp. 35 ff. 

^■^i&V/./pp. 35 il. 
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virtually unemployable, thus leaving him little opportunity 
to make an honest living. In either event, the difficulties of 
adjustment might easily be avoided by a refusal to face them, 
by running away. Since the difficulty in question inevitably 
accompanies the individual, he cannot permanently escape it 
in this fashion; he must keep on running away for the rest 
of his life. ' 

The responsibilities of marriage prove unbearable to some 
of the men who undertake them. When such a man lacks 
the resources or the resourcefulness for escaping his bonds by 
way of the divorce court, he may do so by desertion. The con- 
tinued existence of legal family ties and the fact that the de- 
serter is regarded as a pseudo-criminal prevents his forming 
new alliances, consequently determining for him a life with- 
out a home. Unfortunate experiences or acts may make a 
man’s position in the community unbearable or may so affect 
him emotionally as to render his remaining there impossible. 
Finally, it may be mentioned, a man may have committed a 
serious crime, escaped arrest, and become a fugitive from justice. 
The danger to such a man in having his identity become known 
will operate effectively to keep him from forming any perma- 
nent social afi&liations. 

A considerable number of homeless men display tendencies 
to queerness. Though not so badly deranged as to be held 
insane, they are so abnormal as not to be able to make normal 
adjustments. Their failures are quite likely to aggravate their 
mental quirks and thus render their adjustment still more 
difficult to accomplish. Men of this type are recognizable by 
their strange, radical, and antisocial points of view. In nearly 
every instance, these views include the belief that their holders 
are victimized and oppressed by society. 

The Consequences of a Homeless Life 

In our society, status is local in character. A man rises and 
holds his position by becoming known among his associates 
for worthy achievements or as a member of acceptable groups. 
Only the man whose status is extremely high can leave his own 
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community without sacrificing the major part o£ his social 
standing. For the mass of mankind, social status is not 
measured beyond the' bounds of the neighborhood or the 
community of personal acquaintance. The homeless man, 
therefore, must inevitably accept low status. He can carry no 
passport to show that he is a respectable citizen, entitled to con- 
sideration in accordance with his rank. He has no standing 
other than that attributed to his class by society. This is so 
little above that ascribed to the ordinary criminal that it serves 
but slightly as a means of preventing crime among homeless 
men. The fear of losing status is a powerful preventive of 
crime, but among those with little or no status to lose it be- 
comes inoperative: 

Poverty is the certain lot of the homeless man. In the first 
place, his income, derived from unskilled labor of the meanest 
sort, is not sufl&cient to leave a surplus after deducting the legiti- 
mate expenses of living even according to the most moderate 
standard. Second, no convenient method of saving is available 
to the wanderer even if he could secure a surplus for the pur- 
pose. To invest in tangible property is out of the question. 
He could scarcely take it with him on his travels, and, if left 
uncared for, it would soon be appropriated by someone else. 
He is apt to distrust banks. The setting of the banking busi- 
ness, with its trappings of marble and brass, make the man 
in tatters so uncomfortable that he is not disposed to enter 
such a place more often than is absolutely necessary. 

■ The lack of resources to tide over the emergencies that are 
practically certain to come in the life of every individual, such 
as sickness, accidental injury, or unemployment, brings another 
train of evils to the homeless man. I£_^he becomes ill at work 
he dare not stop for fear of losing his job. He cannot afford 
to go to the physician for any illness that does not immediately 
threaten his life. When forced at last to seek relief, his con- 
dition is often so bad that it costs him more in time and nurs- 
ing to restore him to health than if he had been able to care 
for himself properly in the beginning. 

Unless bedridden or seriously crippled, the homeless man 
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does not easily arouse the sympathy nor secure the aid o£ 
charitable organizations and individuals. The limited funds 
available for charity must be spent in care of those most con- 
spicuously in need, particularly those resident in the com- 
munity. As a result, the homeless man may be forced to resort 
to illegal means to keep from starving. Necessity unhampered 
by elective social restraint easily leads to violation of the k’w. 

The most serious consequence of the wanderer’s way of 
life is the personal disintegration that so frequently accom- 
panies failure to find a satisfactory place in society. This dis- 
integration may range all the way from a mild paranoia to 
serious mental disease. Mental disorders are often uncon- 
sciously utilized as a means of escape from intolerable reality. 
So also are alcoholism and drug addiction, both common among 
homeless men. The absence of opportunity for normal, so- 
cially regulated sex life leads to abnormal adjustments in this 
field also. Various perversions, homosexuality being among 
the more frequent, are so common that they may be regarded 
as normal for the group. 

Taking it as a whole, the life of the homeless man ofiers 
astonishingly few opportunities for the gaining of satisfactions. 
It is practically certam to end in misery after a period filled 
with vicissitudes. Perhaps it is not to be wondered at that a 
large percentage of homeless men choose self-inflicted death as 
the best way out.^* 
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REMEDIES FOR FAMILY 
DISORGANIZATION 

T he numerous symptoms of disintegration of the family, 
taken by themselves, seem to point directly to the ulti- 
mate cessation of family life. The increasing divorce rate, the 
falling birth rate, the loss of parental authority — any of these, 
if continued, would end only with the disappearance of the 
family. Fortunately for our ancient, traditional values, we 
may state with certainty that the family is still strong among 
us and predict confidently that it will remain so for many 
years to come. The functions of the family are too important 
for us to permit the destruction of the institution through which 
they are carried on. 

The formal aspects of the family are guaranteed by the 
necessity under our economic system of providing for the 
transmission of property from one generation to the next. 
So long as private property exists, this function must be per- 
formed. By custom deep-rooted in time, this function is the 
business of the family. We may expect, therefore, that in the 
future there will be more rather than less concern for the legal 
side of the marriage relation. “Common law marriages” will 
lose what remains of their standing; marriage, divorce, and 
birth records will be scrupulously kept. The official familial 
relations of the individual will never be lost sight of. 

The need of family life as a means of developing personality 
in spouses and parents as well as in children assures us of the 
continuation of the home, where the several members of the 
family may develop their personalities through interaction 
with each other. Men and women become more nearly com- 
plete personally through the associations of marriage. As 
parents, their personalities grow through projection into the 
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lives of their children. The children themselves receive their 
fundamental training in the family. No satisfactory method 
other than the family for carrying on these functions has been 
found in our society 

Besides the sheer necessity of the family for social life as 
wc know it, there is another factor which assures us of the 
continuance of this institution, namely, its adaptability. There 
are at present actively in progress numerous changes which 
tend to stabilize the family by fitting it more closely to changed 
social conditions generally. Some of these changes, such as 
equalitarianism, the small family system, the companionate 
marriage, and the decreasing birth rate, appear to be almost 
entirely spontaneous in that they are not the result of any 
deliberate plan on the part of society to bring about improve- 
ments in the family through these changes. On the contrary, 
there is considerable opposition to the intrusion of the changes 
into the family. 

The Equalitarian Family 

The equalitarian family, as defined by Mowrer, is that 

of the middle and professional classes. Here there are children, 
though the families tend to be small. There is the minimum of 
superordination and subordination in the relationship between 
husband and wife. . . . The wife has interests outside the home, 
delegating the care of the children largely to a nurse-maid.“ 

It is obviously an adaptation of the family to the prevailing 
individualism of today. Whatever one may think of the desir- 
ability of individualism, he must agree that the family can 
serve its purposes well only by adapting itself to the deep cur- 
rents of social life. The family must prepare its members to 
play appropriate roles in life outside the home; it can do this 
only by duplicating, in its own confines, those conditions which 
the members must meet as they go out into the world. 

1 See Dawson, Carl A., and Gettys, Warner E., An Introduction to Sociology, 
Revised Edition, 1935, p. 89. 

-Mowrer, Ernest R., Family Disorganization, p. in. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1927. 
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Already a large proportion of American families have de- 
veloped equalitarian characteristics. No longer does the father 
rule as a stern autocrat; the parents share in the determination 
of their own actions and in the control of the children. In 
controlling children, arbitrary methods are giving way to the 
social pressure of approval and disapproval, the children being 
allowed great latitude in their choice of behavior. 

The Small Family System 

The ever-growing concern of society for the welfare of 
its younger members has so far increased the responsibilities 
of parents as to make small families highly desirable if not 
quite compulsory from the economic standpoint. Actual re- 
alization of the small family ideal has had to wait till recently, 
when the development of contraceptive techniques has made 
it possible. Already there are signs of a complete reversal of 
the general attitude of approval of large families so common 
in the past. There is still public praise of the mother of many 
children; privately she is beginning to be regarded as ignorant 
and vulgar. The response of the family to the need for greater 
care and education of youth consists largely of a reduction in 
the number of children. Parents are thereby enabled to con- 
centrate their energies and resources upon a few children, in- 
stead of spreading them out over a larger number. We should 
expect, therefore, to find that the children of small families 
reach adulthood in better health and physical condition, and 
with more education than the children of large families. If 
this be true, the reduction in the number of children is cer- 
tainly to be regarded as a desirable change, even if the rate of 
increase in the population is thereby greatly reduced. 

Companionate Majrriage 

Henry S. Maine, in his Ancient Law, published in i86i, ob- 
served that as societies progress along the road to civilization 
the position of the individual becomes less and less fixed. He 
noted that individuals were permitted ever-widening choices 
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of action and that their relations with their fellows, instead 
of being governed exclusively by custom, were governed more 
and more by their own declared intentions. He referred to 
his observations as the change from status to contract. 

Although Maine did not write specifically on marriage, he 
would scarcely have needed to change his conclusions had he 
done so. True, we still find marriage defined as a ‘‘status 
growing out of a contract,” but we are beginning to regard 
many situations in marriage from the viewpoint of contract 
rather than of status. Divorce itself is a denial of the status 
principle. As long as divorces were limited to “annulments,” 
in which the marriage was dissolved on the ground that on 
account of some previously existing disability of one or both 
•of the parties no marriage had ever existed, the principle was 
preserved, even though, no doubt, in some cases, at the cost 
of accuracy. When divorce is recognized as the legal dissolu- 
tion of a genuine marriage, we admit that for certain lapses 
■or disabilities on the part of one spouse the other may be re- 
lieved of his obligations. This is virtually the same as with 
other civil contracts. We still maintain the fiction that the 
marriage vow cannot be broken by mutual consent; actually we 
are permitting it on a large scale, and many persons are urging 
that we may as well be honest about it and make it legal. 

With the terms of the marriage contract we have not yet 
tampered much. We insist that since marriage is a status 
alike for all who enter it, no premarital agreements in modifi- 
cation of the terms of marriage are valid. The only exception 
to this general rule occurs in connection with property settle- 
ments, since property interests are regarded as even more im- 
portant to maintain than those of matrimony. But the courts 
will not uphold agreements between husband and wife per- 
taining to division of labor, extent of contribution to the up- 
keep of the family, the number of children to be reared, or the 
duration of the marriage. All the duties expressed or implied 
in the marriage vow are imposed in tlieir entirety upon all 
spouses from the moment of the completion of the wedding 
.ceremony. Yet it cannot be denied that many a marriage 
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follows discussions as to future course of action and agreements 
with regard to such course, which are of immense importance 
to the parties and but for which the marriage would never be 
undertaken. Since the agreements are extra-legal, there is no 
redress for one spouse if the other fails in his part of the bar- 
gain, but unquestionably the success of the marriage in such 
circumstances depends greatly upon the fidelity with which 
the partners live up to the agreements. Breach of contract is 
likely to cause the offended spouse to rush to the divorce court, 
where a legally accepted reason will be adduced for the termi- 
nation of the marriage. In many cases, doubtless, one or both 
of the partners coldly calculate on the availability of divorce 
as a means of redress and escape if the venture should turn out 
badly. In this way there occurs, in fact, if not in theory, modi- 
fication of the marriage status which makes it resemble more 
and more the ordinary civil contract. 

Among the varieties of premarital agreements, the mutually 
accepted decision to have no children has occurred with suffi- 
cient frequency to attract a good deal of attention. The form 
of family resulting has been given a name, the companionate, 
and its merits and demerits have been discussed at some length 
in print. In this type of family, begun and continued without 
the expectation of children, the personal response aspect of the 
relationship receives heavy emphasis. The resulting situation 
is quite diffierent from that of the family in which childbearing 
is awaited in vain or postponed until a future time. The com- 
panionate must be prepared to withstand the criticism of those 
who consider it the duty of every normal married couple to 
bear children and who believe that sex relations border on 
immorality if not to some extent at least engaged in for the 
purpose of procreation. Such criticism has its origin firmly 
rooted in the past, when a rapid increase in the population 
was necessary to the survival of the group or, at any rate, nec- 
esssary to the improvement of the conditions of life. The 
persistence of groups which reproduced rapidly would tend 
to fix this characteristic and its supporting rationalizations 
immovably in the mores. 
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If this inference is correct, it might be predicted that as rapid 
increase is no longer of great value to die groups making up 
society, we shall gradually come to approve of the companion- 
ate. Here, however, enters another factor, namely, the extraor- 
dinarily rapid fall of the birth rate which has taken place in 
recent decades. In many countries, including our own, the 
birth rate is no longer sufficient to maintain the population in 
its present numbers. When the time comes, as it probably 
will before many years, in which our government systemati- 
cally propagandizes and subsidizes for more children, the 
deliberately childless couple will not escape. Social pressure 
to induce childbearing will make itself felt throughout the 
married population, utilizing whatever aid may be gained from 
interpreting resistance as immorality, treason, or bad taste, but 
undoubtedly the childless will be singled out for special atten- 
tion. 

Running counter to the demand of the group leaders for 
more children will be the desire of the individual to gain more 
economic security and independence. Under a system in 
which the parents are required to provide food, clothing, and 
shelter for their children until they become adults, there will 
be many who cannot and some who will not undertake to 
support families. In the past such persons postponed mar- 
riage. With the perfection of contraceptive technique, post- 
ponement of marriage is no longer so compelling. A dis- 
position to take advantage of this fact through relatively early 
marriage is already in evidence in the United States. What 
will be the effect upon marriage and the family when the 
decline of our population becomes apparent to all can only 
be guessed. 

From the viewpoint of stability, the companionate may be 
in some degree criticized. The absence of children in this 
form of family makes it somewhat easier to terminate through 
divorce than is the family with children. The parties to the 
contract, having only their own happiness at stake, do not 
hesitate to bring about a divorce if they think their interests 
demand it. This condition has led to the belief among some 
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people that the companionate is essentially a temporary or 
“trial” marriage, that it is begun with the tacit understanding 
that it will not endure long, and that consequently it is little 
better than polygamy. Such a belief is erroneous in that it 
fails to take into account the many childless couples who re- 
main faithful and devoted to each other for life. At the same 
time it should be recognized that childlessness does facilitate 
divorce so extensively that it may be regarded, if one is in- 
clined to see it so, as a cause for divorce. If divorce is in- 
variably an evil, childlessness and any form of marriage which 
encourages it are also evil to the extent that they are responsible 
for divorce. 

The Role of Contraception 

No subject of importance to the family has been so vigorously 
debated in books and periodicals of recent years as the subject 
of contraception. The voluntary limitation of offspring is not 
novel, nor is the practice of achieving it through the artificial 
prevention of conception, but in America it is only within the 
past fifty years that small families have come to be desired 
by the majority of the people. The consequent interest in 
contraception and the demand for information concerning it 
have kept the subject almost continuously in our attention. 
Unfortunately for a sane handling of contraception and its 
problems, the whole matter has been relegated to the field of 
sex. Here it is inextricably entangled in a jungle of taboos, 
and prejudices so dark that little light ever penetrates. In 
spite of much publicity and discussion, few people are able 
to approach the subject of contraception without feeling them- 
selves in the presence of something shocking, immoral, and 
obscene. This attitude, with some variations, lies back of a 
good deal of the opposition to the practice. It is most con- 
spicuous in the case of those who argue that birth control 
will increase sexual immorality by freeing the perpetrators 
from the natural consequences of their acts. The assumption 
is that the only effective restraint upon illicit sex relations is 
the fear of parenthood. The opposition of certain religious 
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groups is based upon similar interpretations. To these groups 
sex behavior is a “low” form of behavior, bordering on sin 
even at best. It can be tolerated only on the ground that it is 
undertaken for the purpose of procreation. When engaged in 
purely for the satisfaction to be derived from them, sex rela- 
tions become sinful, partly because it is their nature so to be 
and partly because the divine purpose of such relations, namely, 
procreation, is not carried out. 

An entirely different basis for opposition is represented by 
those who are concerned about the future of the population. 
The fall of the birth rate in recent times to such low levels as 
to endanger the survival of the group is attributed to the rapid 
spread of the practice of contraception. The differential birth 
rate as it appears among the several socio-economic strata 
strongly affirms the truth of this contention. It follows logi- 
cally, therefore, that if numbers are desired regardless of all 
else, birth limitation is a bad thing and should be opposed. 
The assumption, however, that large numbers of people are 
under all circumstances to be desired may well be questioned. 

It seems quite likely that the numerous arguments on the 
subject of birth control have only served to increase its practice. 
Comparatively few families in the upper and middle classes 
at present are as large as might be expected if no form of limi- 
tation were used. Evidence tending to show an extensive use 
of contraceptives comes from an exahaination of the contra- 
ceptives manufacturing industry. Three hundred concerns 
are reported to be engaged in this industry, one of them sell- 
ing 20,000,000 contraceptive articles in one year.® Herein, it 
may be noted parenthetically, lies potentially another factot 
which may some day enter the conflict over birth control, 
namely, the commercial interests of those who expect to profit 
from the sale of birth control devices. This will further 
complicate an issue already deeply involved. 

The present state of the question, from the viewpoint of 
those favoring birth control, is well summed up by R. E. 

® “Birth Control’s Business Baby," IVew Republic, January 17, 1934, Volume 
LXXVII, pp. 269-72. 
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Baber, from whose article on the subject the following infor- 
mation has been secured.^ 

Health. There is no evidence that sterility, cancer, or drug 
poisoning are caused by the use of approved methods of birth 
control. The danger of contracting neuroses from the use 
of birth control is no greater than that arising from the fear of 
undesired pregnancy. If it is true that childbearing improves 
health, it may also be argued that sex life without childbearing 
improves health. Proper spacing of children and avoidance 
of childbearing during a period of exhaustion or illness 
is made possible by birth control, to the obvious benefit of 
health. 

Social and Economic Considerations. Too many children 
in a family of limited means will lower the standard of living 
below the level of efficiency. The ability to defer parenthood 
encourages marriage and increases marital happiness. There 
are more than 70,000 illegitimate births and many times this 
number of abortions annually in the United States. The use 
of birth control would prevent most of these, to the economic 
and social benefit of all concerned. Insofar as a large popula- 
tion is difficult to employ and support, birth control is benefi- 
cial in that it tends to prevent undue increases in the popula- 
tion, Small families, in which no children are found except 
those desired, will show less child labor and less delinquency 
than excessively large families. 

Morality and Religion. Birth control is no more unnatural 
than other practices of civilized man, for example, housing. 
There is no ground for comparing birth control with murder. 
The use of birth control requires more, not less, self-control 
on part of the partners to a marriage. There may be danger 
in birth control to the morale of youth; this problem must be 
met by proper training. The recently advocated “safe period” 
is by many regarded as not safe. Religious groups are grad- 
ually becoming more and more favorable to birth control. 
Eventually birth control will be generally practiced. 

^BabeivRay Erwin, ‘‘Birth Control, A Balance Sheet,” For«m, Vol. LXXXVIH, 
November, 1932, pp. 294-9. 
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Failure of the Family to Transmit Culture 

As indicated in Chapter 3, the family as a household group 
has ceased to be continuous. Instead, it is begun anew by 
each couple for itself. No longer do the newlyweds join a 
going concern where for a time they can serve as apprentices, 
gradually taking over the numerous tasks and responsibilities 
of homemaking as their powers develop. Rather, there is a 
sharp break with the past. The bride leaves the mother’s 
home, where she has played the role of daughter, and enters 
at once upon the duties of mistress of her own home. Ordi- 
narily she does not approach the new position in complete 
ignorance. As a member of a household she has necessarily 
learned much that is of value to her, but it is not altogether 
unlikely that she may lack some important information. Un- 
less she has been especially fortunate in this respect, she prob- 
ably has had no experience in the care of infants and children. 
When the family consisted of numerous persons, there was 
usually a baby or two among them all the time. Young per- 
sons learned from observation and experience how to care for 
the new arrivals. Now the prospective mother must learn 
from other sources what in the past she would have learned 
as a matter of course in her parental home while growing up. 

Similar difficulties face the young husband. Suddenly moved 
from his father’s house or from his bachelor’s quarters, he has 
many adjustments to make for which his ordinary experiences 
will not have prepared him. Substantial changes in his habits 
will be required of him, changes which, if unanticipated, may 
cause him to regret the loss of his freedom as a single man. 
Unless his income is far above the average, he may be dis- 
agreeably surprised at the amount of money required to meet 
the expenses of household operation. He may find that the 
food served in his new home is not like that which his mother 
used to make; that the household routine instituted by his 
wife differs greatly from that to which he has been accustomed. 
All these problems contribute to making extremely difficult 
an adjustment which, at best, cannot be achieved without an 
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occasional hitch. Whatever can be done in advance to pre- 
pare a man for these problems will increase the chances of 
success for his marriage. 

Candidates for marriage of both sexes are usually more or 
less ignorant in matters of sex. In this respect, the present 
does not differ so greatly from the past of two or three genera- 
tions ago. Tabooed from polite or even decent conversation, 
sex information has been communicated only under most 
unfavorable circumstances. Very little beyond the gross bio- 
logical facts has been available. It is recognized now that 
sexual maladjustments due to ignorance have caused many 
divorces and ruined many marriages. 

Education for Marriage and Parenthood 

To meet the needs indicated in the foregoing paragraphs, the 
beginnings of a system of education have made their appear- 
ance. Colleges and universities are offering courses in home- 
making and child care. Here and there an institution goes 
so far as to offer instruction to future husbands and wives in 
the art of living successfully in marriage. The popularity 
of these courses shows that students find them of real value. 
Unfortunately for the rapid progress of this type of education, 
the number of persons properly prepared to teach the subject 
is very small. 

Sex education in the narrower sense has become an accepted 
subject in many of the secondary schools. At its best, sex edu- 
cation may do much to break down the unfortunate attitudes 
toward sex which now prevail and to elevate it to a position 
of dignity and importance in human life. At its worst, sex 
education will probably do no harm not counteracted by the 
dissemination of certam elementary facts relating to biology 
and hygiene. A time may be envisioned in the distant future 
when as a result of a saner attitude toward sex, instruction in 
the subject may be carried on unhampered by taboos. In that 
day, young people will approach marriage with a full knowl- 
edge of the psychology of sex and of the techniques of sex 
adjustment. The single standard of sex morality will prevail. 
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The Suppression of Prostitution 

It has long been the object of European and American society 
to bring all sex relations under the control of the family insti- 
tution. Great progress toward the final goal has been made, 
but we are still far short of its attainment. We have had to be 
satisfied with something less than the ideal. In view of the 
all but unanimous condemnation of prostitution, its persistence 
is little short of remarkable. In America stringent laws forbid 
its practice, the public ignores its existence, and the police act 
only to prevent scandal. 

As is usual in our attempts to bring about social change, we 
have placed too much reliance upon law, scarcely realizing 
that laws are not self-enforcing. As a result of the prevalence 
of Puritanism in America, prostitution has been prohibited 
from early Colonial days. Laws in all the States place prostitu- 
tion and acts connected therewith in the category of crime and 
provide penalties for their commission. It has been found im- 
possible to enforce these laws effectively. Police have, there- 
fore, generally made compromises with prostitution. These 
compromises have been made with the tacit consent of the 
public, which, hypocritically, has acted as if prostitution did 
not exist. This attitude has opened the way to bribery and 
corruption of the officials of law enforcement by prostitutes 
and the operators of vice resorts. Utilizing their power to 
prosecute prostitutes and the fact that they are not required 
by public opinion to do so, police have been enabled to levy 
tribute on prostitution. In this way organized vice has con- 
tinued to exist under a licensing system not contemplated by 
the law. 

The public appears to have been much more concerned about 
the avoidance of the appearance of evil than about the elimina- 
tion of the evil itself. Consequently, although the complete 
prohibition of prostitution has failed, numerous regulatory 
measures have been carried out with a fair degree of success. 
Unfortunately, the necessity for a minimum of consistency in 
law has prevented the enactment of statutes for the regulation 
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of a vice already prohibited. Regulation has been carried out, 
therefore, through the agency of police rules not formally 
enacted by legislative bodies. 

The most popular form of regulation in the past has been 
segregation. Certain areas in the city, sometimes called “red 
light districts,” have been assigned to prostitution, with the 
understanding that its practice must be confined to these areas. 
In some instances prostitutes have not been permitted to leave 
the area for any reason whatsoever. Along with segregation 
have grown up customary rules concerning the manner in 
which prostitution may advertise or solicit patronage. Street- 
walking or calling from windows has been prohibited under 
such regulations. In other instances, registration with medical 
examination and certification has been attempted, both for the 
purpose of discouraging prostitution and for the purpose of 
preventing the spread of venereal disease. Neither of these 
purposes has been fulfilled according to the expectations ex- 
pressed at their inception. It has never been possible to compel 
all the prostitutes in a given city to register with the police. To 
do so requires an admission on their part of their calling and 
closes for them the possibility of a return to a life of conven- 
tional morality. Furthermore, registration subjects them to 
rigid police surveillance and exposes them to graft and black- 
mail. The more clever individuals prefer to take the chance 
of escaping detection to a deliberate surrender into the hands 
of the police. This is particularly true of those who have 
venereal disease and who, in consequence, would be prohibited 
from the practice of their trade by the examining physician. 
The attempt to require prostitutes to have certificates showing 
their freedom from venereal disease has had the undeshable 
result of giving a false sense of security to the men who consort 
with them. Periodic examinations, even if perfunctory, may 
do some good by eliminating the worst cases during the most 
infectious stages of the disease, but it should be recognized that 
examinations cannot be made frequently or carefully enough 
to guarantee freedom from disease. More good has been 
accomplished through the educational features of medical 
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examinations than through the process of certification. The 
practice has served to call the attention of both the prostitute 
and her patron to the prevalence and seriousness of venereal 
disease. It has led to the adoption of prophylactics as means 
of avoiding infection and to utilization of clinics and hospitals 
for treatment of diseases acquired. General recognition of the 
public health aspects of venereal diseases has led to the estab- 
lishment of numerous agencies for the treatment of such 
diseases, in many of which the treatment is given free. 

The gradually increasing severity of the regulations govern- 
ing prostitution, such as the closing of the red light districts 
and the prohibition of all forms of open soliciting, has done 
much to reduce its obvious prevalence. It has also had the 
effect of changing its character. The automobile and the con- 
stantly increasing anonymity of city life are other factors con- 
tributing to the change. Modern prostitution is consequently 
much more scattered and secretive than that of a generation 
ago. It is possible that the reported increase in promiscuity 
among women in general has somewhat reduced the demand 
for the services of the prostitute. 

Remedies for Illegitimacy 

The attitudes toward illegitimacy, though persistent, are 
showing some evidence of change. It is not to be expected that 
society will so far relinquish control over sex as to condone 
illegitimacy, but it is possible to redefine the situation and to 
set up duties and obligations for the parents of illegitimate 
children which will satisfy every reasonable demand. Thus, 
if entering into sex relations is taken as the essential fact in 
the establishment of a family, rather than the formal marriage 
ceremony, the problem of illegitimacy assumes an aspect quite 
different from that customarily ascribed to it. With the ac- 
ceptance of this idea in law, illegitimacy will cease to exist. We 
are still far from such an acceptance, but the trend is clearly in 
that direction. Several European countries have recently en- 
acted laws more lenient toward illegitimacy. In the United 
States, North Dakota has taken the lead by legitimizing the 
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children of unmarried parents, holding the parents responsible 
for the rearing of the children and giving the children the 
customary rights of legitimate offspring, including the right to 
bear the father’s name and to inherit his property. It is to be 
hoped that the removal of legal disabilities from illegitimate 
children will help to lighten the burden of prejudice heaped 
upon them. Nothing is to be gained for the family by con- 
demning these individuals; the institution may even be strength- 
ened by requiring certain conformities on the part of unmarried 
parents, instead of merely convicting them of immorality and 
casting them out of respectable society. The problem of illegit- 
imate parents who are married but not to each other might 
be handled in the same way in which we now handle cases of 
bigamy. 

Rehabilitation of Family Life 

Instead of allowing the family in a crisis to break up, we 
have undertaken in recent times to find and remove the causes 
of the crisis before the damage is irreparable. The control of 
the community mores is no longer effective in forcing spouses 
to live together in peace when they prefer to quarrel or to 
separate. For this reason, as well as for many others, there is 
a great deal of family disorganization in modern times. In 
the majority of cases, the cause of the difficulty is removable. 
Often the principals themselves do not understand the nature of 
their troubles. If, therefore, no one comes along to help them, 
their family life may be destroyed. Recognizing this condb 
lion, we have set up a number of agencies for the purpose of 
rehabilitating tottering families. The family welfare work ol 
organized charity is ideally engaged in the rebuilding of dam-* 
aged families. Unfortunately, the family welfare agency does 
not usually hear of a case before it is economically destitute. 
Destitution in love or mutual respect may be quite as serious, 
but it does not ordinarily result in appeals for aid. The eco- 
nomic needs of families who come in contact with charity are 
sometimes their only trouble. Insofar as this is true, the duties 
of the welfare agency are simple. Finding a job for the mem- 
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ber or members of the family who are employablej in the mean- 
time supplying the necessities of life, may be all that is required. 
More often the economic need is a symptom of social maladjust- 
ment. If this is the case, economic assistance will be at best 
temporary in its effects. If, for example, the husband and 
father has lost his job through illness or worry or drink, secur- 
ing another job for him will not solve his problems. He needs 
to be cured of his illness, relieved of his worry, or provided 
with an acceptable substitute for drink. Extravagance or poor 
management on part of the wife cannot be permanently helped 
by supplying groceries and paying the rent. These problems 
must be attacked and dealt with directly. The economic diffi- 
culty may disappear of itself when the more basic obstacle is 
removed. Since the physical and mental well-being required 
by economic activity may be adversely affected by an unsatis- 
factory family life, family welfare organizations have learned 
to look at once beneath the surface of destitution for social 
maladjustments. For the purpose of discovering and dealing 
with these maladjustments, an elaborate case-work technique 
has been developed. The complexity of the situations which 
may be met and the method of approach and treatment require 
the application of this technique with the utmost skill and 
intelligence. 

The Domestic Relations Court 

If the difficulties of the family do not result in destitution, 
they will not ordinarily come to the attention of public agencies 
before the conflict becomes so serious that some member of 
the family seeks the aid and protection of the law. Most fre- 
quently the aid sought is a decree of" divorce or separation. 
Until comparatively recent days, family disputes were dealt 
with in the ordinary civil and criminal courts of the com- 
munity. There was no special concern about the family, 
except as the judge might become individually interested in it. 
Even then he was often without power under the rules of the 
court to render the service he recognized as necessary. 

To remedy the defect and thereby provide a suitable agency 
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through which a responsible and wise judge with wide dis- 
cretionary powers may deal with family maladjustments, 
domestic relations courts have been established. As yet they 
are found only in the large centers of population, where nu- 
merous cases justify the expense of creating new courts. The 
domestic relations court operates according to rules of a court 
of equity. Under this arrangement, the judge may summon 
and question witnesses, secure evidence or do whatever may 
be necessary for getting at the facts in the case. He is an 
interested participant rather than an impartial umpire. Since 
the proceedings are unlike those of the criminal court, the 
customary immunities of the individual may be disregarded, 
and, since this is done in the interest of the individual’s own 
welfare, no injustice results from the procedure. 

The usual course of the court in dealing with family malad- 
justments is to attempt to bring about a mutual understanding 
and a reconciliation of the conflicting parties. They are sum- 
moned to appear in court and give their respective versions of 
the conflict. The judge then tries to eliminate the points of 
difference. He may do this by indicating their trivial nature, 
by persuading the litigants that their demands upon each other 
are unreasonable, or by any other method he may choose. If 
he succeeds, the reconciled couple leaves the courtroom to try 
to get along with each other once more. Sometimes they fail 
and return to the court. When the efforts of the court to re- 
move the difficulties prove futile, a separation or divorce is 
decreed. Naturally, there are many such cases, but they are 
not nearly so numerous as they would be if no attempt was 
made to bring peace into warring family groups. 

Prevention of Socially Undesirable Families 

Obviously, one of the most promising means of reducing the 
amount of family disorganization is to prevent the formation 
of those kinds of families which usually turn out badly. Laws 
now in force forbidding marriage of paupers and mental defec- 
tives could be extended to include other unsocialized persons. 
Age limits for marriage might be raised in several States; 
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medical certificates of health might be required of all candidates 
for marriage. A .waiting period of a few days between the 
issuing of the license and performance of the ceremony will 
result in many changing their minds before it is too late. An 
important aid to a program of improvement of marriage 
through law depends for its success in America upon co- 
operation among the several States. As long as lax laws are 
found anywhere in the country, they can be made use of by 
almost anyone. 

To correct this difficulty, a movement for the enactment of 
a uniform marriage law by the States has been initiated. A 
uniform divorce law to go with it will make the enforcement 
of marriage and divorce laws much easier and will get rid of 
the numerous anomalous and contradictory marriage statutes 
now existing. The validity of divorce, of separation, and of 
common-law marriage are matters deserving particular atten- 
tion. 

Certain inherited defects are of so serious a character that 
their perpetuation through the marriage and reproduction of 
defective persons is a serious social problem. Unfortunately, 
laws forbidding marriage are difficult to enforce, especially in 
cases where the defect, for example, feeblemindedness, de- 
creases the individual’s amenability to social control. To meet 
this condition, the sterilization of the unfit has been advo- 
cated. Numerous States now have laws providing for the 
sterilization of persons who are unfit to care for families and 
who are likely to transmit their defects to the children. Where 
actually put into practice, these laws have been entirely suc- 
cessful. Sterilization is usually readily acceded to by the in- 
dividual or his guardians. The surgical technique has been 
advanced to the point where there is little risk attending the 
operation- It makes possible, in some cases, a family life 
normal in all respects except as to parenthood. 
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THE CHANGING COMMUNITY 

A mong the more conspicuous aspects of the ecological 
organization of the modern world is its division into rural 
and urban communities. In communities of primitive people^ 
this distinction was not apparent. The interests of congeniality 
and the necessities of defense and economic co-operation caused 
these people to live in villages. Poor techniques of food pro- 
duction and transportation prevented the village from becoming 
large enough to deserve the name of city. No individual or 
family lived apart from the group in the manner of the farmers 
of America. The territory occupied by a primitive people pre- 
sented, therefore, a uniform succession of small, scattered vil- 
lages, each more or less like all the others. Specialization in; 
economic production and the development of the means of 
transportation among civilized peoples led to the formation of 
trading centers, thereby establishing a functional basis for the 
city which is still highly important. The tremendous growth 
of the city in Western countries since about 1800, however, has 
been due to the appearance of the factory, which depends for its 
power upon coal, flowing water, or, more recently, oil. The 
nature of the power at first available necessitated locating the 
factory near the mine or stream and utilizing power in large 
units. The railroad, following the factory by three or four 
decades, freed the city from its dependence upon water trans- 
portation and opened up new markets for manufacturers and 
new sources of food supply. Herein lies the explanation of the 
growth of the large urban community and the clean-cut dis- 
tinction which now exists between city and country. 

Divergent experiences have built up different cultural char- 
acteristics in the two kinds of communities. In some respects 
these characteristics are antithetical or opposed to each other. 
179 
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Sorokin and Zimmerman^ sum up the differences under eight 
heads as follows : occupation, environment, size of community, 
density of population, heterogeneity and homogeneity of the 
population, social differentiation and stratification, mobility, 
and system of interaction- In accordance with this classifica- 
tion, the inhabitants of the rural world may be described as 
living close to nature in small communities of relatively low 
population density. They are comparatively homogeneous in 
racial and psychosocial traits; class and other distinctions are 
but slightly developed among them. They remain where they 
are territorially, occupationally, and socially, interacting with 
each other personally and frequently. The urban population 
is quite the reverse of the country population with respect to the 
traits enumerated. 

Although the distinctions between the two groups are clear, 
there are many persons in the United States who are neither 
wholly urban nor wholly rural. This is to be expected when it 
is recalled that practically the entire population is of recent 
rural origin. Most of the immigrants who have settled in the 
cities were peasants in Europe, and most of the native-born 
migrants to the cities have come from the rural sections. 
Between 1920 and 1930, the migration from farm to city 
reached a total of about eight millions. In view of the low 
urban birth rate, it appears that the city will continue indefi- 
nitely to secure most of its increase from the country. The 
result is that a' good share of the urban population is continu- 
ously in process of transition from a rural to an urban culture. 
Since the migration from farm to city is usually accomplished 
in several successive moves from smaller to larger communities, 
it follows that numerous towns which receive migrants direct 
from the farm or village regularly lose them to the city before 
they have become completely urbanized. Such towns will pen 
manently retain a culture of mixed rural and urban elements. 

The individual, however, does not usually recognize the dual 
nature of his make-up, but considers himself either completely 
rural or completely urban. The prestige of the city induces 

Principhs of Rural-Urban Sociology, XQ2g, pp, 
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him to claim the latter if there is the slightest excuse for it. 
Having left the farm, he also tries to shed the traits which mark 
him as of rural origin and to acquire the ways of the city 
dweller. But for this ascendancy of the city culture, it would 
probably suffer considerably under the impact of the rural ele- 
ments which it must absorb. 

Urban culture is brought to the farm, but through com- 
munication rather than through migration. Practically all pub- 
lic communication, including the farm journal, issues from the 
city and bears the city’s stamp. Unquestionably the city, 
through its control of communication, profoundly influences the 
country. It is perhaps surprising, therefore, to find such great 
differences between the two populations. The explanation ap- 
pears to lie in their divergent economic interests and in the 
great dissimilarities in the form of the respective communities 
in which they live. 

In the world as a whole, the typical rural section is made up 
of a series of villages, their size being roughly dependent upon 
the extent of the area which can be effectively cultivated from 
a common base. The rural sections of America consist almost 
entirely of scattered farmsteads, each occupied by a single fam- 
ily, This condition has been the result of several factors, 
notably the manner of disposing of the public domain. The 
necessity for actually living on a given piece of land in order to 
hold it, both before and after the passage of the Homestead 
Act, tended to encourage if not to compel the formation of the 
separate farmstead type of community. Another factor is the 
type of agriculture practiced. Since land was available at first 
in unlimited quantity, the natural tendency of the farmer was 
to use as much of it as he could. This led to extensive rather 
than intensive cultivation, and established the large farm as the 
unit of operation to which the agricultural system became 
adapted. When the farm is large, the tiller must live on it in 
order not to lose too much time in going to and from the fields. 
Under these circumstances, village life is uneconomical. 

The rural village, furthermore, was unsuited to the individ- 
ualistic attitudes of the American pioneer. Neither the church 
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nor the state dictated to him. He came and went as he pleased, 
and too frequently to allow the growth of the sentimental ties 
which thrive among nonmobile peoples. The net effect has 
been greatly to increase the isolation of the rural inhabitant 
and thus to develop in higher degree the kind of individualism 
which distinguishes him from the city dweller. The differen- 
tiation of interests of the two populations has reached the point 
where they are not only different but actually opposed, so that 
political, religious, economic, and social questions have a rural 
.and an urban side. 

For many years, there has been conflict between city and 
■country over questions of national economic policy. As an 
example may be mentioned the tariff. The farmers of America 
have regularly produced large surpluses of crops which must 
be marketed abroad. In order that foreigners may be able to 
buy they must also be able to sell, which means they must have 
access to the American market for their products. Since the 
products are largely in the form of manufactured goods, 
American manufacturers object to the admission of foreign 
goods because of the competition which they bring. The device 
adopted for shutting out foreign goods or limiting the amount 
admitted is the tariff or tax on imports. To this the farmers 
have objected. The issue has been prominent in politics for 
many years. For a time, both sides were approximately equal 
in power. However, as the population of the cities increased, 
in part as the result of early victories over the farmers, the latter 
lost ground and in recent years have found their foreign mar- 
ket so greatly curtailed that heavy surpluses of farm products 
have accumulated. Economic ruin as a result of consequent 
low prices has been the lot of thousands of farmers. 

In the circumstances, it is hardly surprising that antagonism 
•exists between the two groups. Their differences are, so to 
speak, cumulatiye, and in their totality they constitute a barrier 
to common understanding and action. Suspicious of each 
other’s motives, traditionally opposed in interest, farm and city 
in their contacts tend to follow a conflict pattern rather than 
one of co-operation. The resulting situation constitutes a social 
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problem of first magnitude. After the widespread want ap- 
pearing in rural communities during the recent depression had 
become so serious that it could no longer be ignored by the 
nation as a whole, some effort was made to improve the lot 
of the farmer. This effort has taken the form of price-raising 
through the creation of an artificial scarcity — essentially the 
procedure of the manufacturing monopolies. Since the pro- 
cedure is more difficult to apply in agriculture and siace the 
idea underlying it is repugnant to the rural mind, it has not 
been highly successful. As a permanent agricultural policy 
it seems both impossible and intolerable. 

Changes in the Rural Community 

The chief difficulties of the rural community are due, how- 
ever, not to overt conflict with the city, but rather to rapid 
internal changes — in some of which, to be sure, the influence 
of the city has been a factor. Swept into commercial agricul- 
ture by the extension of the profit system to the farm, the 
farmer has suffered all the disadvantages and secured few of 
the benefits. An understanding of the ensuing difficulties is 
to be found in an examination of fundamental differences be- 
tween the present farm community and that of the recent past. 
We note that as long as good, cheap land was available the 
rural population of the country as a whole continued to increase 
rapidly, though relatively less rapidly than the urban popula- 
tion.- The momentum of the movement to the land carried 
people westward for some years after the land was gone. Most 
of the good homesteads were occupied by 1890, yet hopeful 
settlers continued to “take up claims” for twenty years after- 
ward. The result, in portions of the rural area, was an excess 
population trying to make, a living by crop production on 
land not suitable for cultivation. The brief expansion of 
American agriculture during the World War aggravated this 
condition. 

We note, further, that the total amount of farm product has 
increased more rapidly than the farm population, especially 
since about 1890, presumably owing to the improvements in 
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methods of agriculture and to the increased use of machinery. 
In some areas, even with an increased product, the population 
has declined; in others, especially in certain parts of the East — 
and more recently in the Plains area also, where the land is 
poorly suited to farming — ^there has been wholesale abandon- 
ment of farms with all but complete depopulation of the re- 
gion. At present, the farm population of America appears 
about to become stationary as to numbers. Since the difference 
betwe’en the birth rate and the death rate has always been greater 
in rural areas than in urban, the low rate of increase in the 
former as compared with the high rate in the latter indicates a 
movement of people from country to city. Such a movement 
has, of course, existed ever since the beginning of the city as a 
form of human community. According to the calculations of 
O. E. Baker of the United States Department of Agriculture, 
quoted by Brunner and Kolb,^ the cities gained 5,898,000 persons 
by immigration from the country from 1920 to 1930. During 
the years 1930, 1931, and 1932, the movement was temporarily re- 
versed, returning to its normal direction in 1933. Most of the 
people who are moving to the cities are drawn from the actual 
farm population, leaving the rural nonfarm population prac- 
tically stationary. The village population of America, once 
believed about to be swallowed up by the city, has shown a 
tendency to increase since about 1930.® 

Owing to the different migratory tendencies of sex and age 
groups, the country population has become abnormal with 
respect to these characteristics. Young adults of both sexes, 
but more particularly young women, are attracted to the city. 
The rural population, in consequence, contains a much larger 
proportion of children and old persons than that of the city. 
In the young adult group of the farm population, which is 
mostly affected by migration, there is a large excess of males. 
The Iqw-income tenant class, as a whole, contributes more 
persons to the city drift than does the higher-income owner 

^ Rural Social Trends, p’ 9‘ 

f Brunner, Edmund dcS., and Lorge, I., Rural Trends in Depression Years, 1937, 
pp. 66-7. 
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group. Migration from the latter seems to be limited to those 
whose educational opportunities offer them a chance to enter 
a profession in the city. 

Rural Mobility 

Compared with urban populations rural dwellers show a low 
mobility, yet compared with farmers of a generation or more 
ago they have become highly mobile.^ Good roads and the 
motor car have multiplied the radius of visiting and shopping 
areas by five and have greatly increased the number of trips 
taken for such purposes. Long trips, in the nature of vacation 
tours, are now frequently undertaken by farmers. This kind 
of travel was unheard of before the day of the automobile. 
It should not be forgotten, however, that the benefits of good 
roads have not come to the rural districts in anything like so 
generous a measure as they have come to the towns and cities. 
Persons living in cities can travel in any direction on a good 
road leading to another city. A farmer may be so fortunate 
as to live beside such a road. If he does, it is purely a matter of 
accident. More than likely he lives several miles from the good 
road on a road not always good and sometimes barely passable. 
For a long journey, a few miles of poor road make no differ- 
ence; the short trip to a neighbor’s house may be prevented 
entirely. It is rarely, therefore, that the paved highway serves 
in any way to bring the members of the farm community closer 
together. To visit his neighbor the farmer usually has to tra- 
verse roads much inferior to those indicated in the road maps 
used by transcontinental tourists. It has thus become relatively 
more difficult for the farmer to reach the people in his own 
neighborhood than to go to town. How much this fact may 
have been involved in rural community disorganization it is 
impossible to measure, but that it has had some effect may be 
reasonably inferred. 

As a result of the availability of the large town or city to 
the rural population, the country village has lost some of its 

^ See Willey, Malcolm M., and Rice, Stuart A., Communication Agencies and 
Social Life, 1933. 
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functions as a trading center. At the same time it has gained 
certain social functions once served by country store, church, 
or schoolhouse located in the open country. . The village has 
become more and more the meeting place of farmers and, in- 
cidentally, of farmers and villagers, thereby bringing these two 
groups culturally much closer together than they formerly 
were. They are thus enabled to co-operate, although so far 
ineffectually, in the solution of their ever-increasing economic 
problems. 

Communication 

Although the rural community has suffered loss from the 
decline of the rural neighborhood, modern changes have 
brought some compensations. The rural free delivery service 
brings mail and mail-order merchandise to about seven million 
farm families. Daily deliveries make it practical for farmers 
to subscribe to daily papers. The rural telephone, now found 
on one farm in three, unites the farmer not only with his neigh- 
bor but with other telephone subscribers the world over. The 
radio programs available to him are the same as those offered 
to city dwellers. The net effect of these and other improve- 
ments in communication has been similar to the effects in the 
city; the farmer has become more cosmopolitan in his outlook. 

Changes in the City 

Judging from the readiness with which people have flocked 
to the cities throughout historic times, we may suppose that 
human beings live in the city from choice and in the country 
only from necessity. Yet it is only within the past hundred 
years that the city has been even reasonably safe to live in. 
Since its very beginning, the city has been full of dangers of 
various kinds, which have wrought such destruction among its 
people that a constant stream of immigrants from the country 
has been necessary to fill the vacancies left by the deceased. 
The dangers of city life seem never to have deterred the mi- 
grants more than temporarily. In modern times, the city has 
greatly lowered its death rate and consequently requires a 
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smaller number of recruits from the country to fill its ranks. 
The effect of the change, however, has not been a cessation of 
the movement from the country to the city, but rather an un- 
precedented increase in the urban population. The selective 
factors operating in migration have brought to the city the 
best and the worst of rural youth, ready to go to work without 
preliminary expense to the community. Though they are not 
well educated, such education as they have, together with the 
cost of bringing them through the expensive years of childhood, 
has been paid for from the proceeds of farming. Some of 
them, moreover, bring from the farm small legacies, amounting 
in the aggregate to a large sum, to add to the already heavy 
accumulation of wealth in the city. 

Sanitation and Public Health 

Most conspicuous among the changes which have tended to- 
reduce the risk of living in the city is the development of the 
techniques of sanitation and public health. Practically all the 
changes classifiable under this heading have taken place in 
comparatively recent times. Covered sewers appeared in Lon- 
don in 1531, but were not in general use for centuries later. 
Prior to the building of sewers flushed by an abundance of 
water, the disposal of waste presented an almost insoluble 
problem to the city. So common was the practice of throwing 
ail kinds of refuse into the street that passage was often both 
difiicult and hazardous. Personal cleanliness under these con- 
ditions could be achieved only by the well-to-do, and it seems 
to have been rare even among them. From what we now 
know of the nature of epidemic diseases, it is clear that the cities 
of a hundred years ago or earlier presented ideal conditions for 
the continuous existence of such diseases. To combat them, 
the people practiced witchcraft and built bonfires in the public 
square to purify the atmosphere. 

Public health techniques have been devised and applied only 
within the past generation or two. Many of the scientific dis- 
coveries upon which they are based have been made by men 
still living. Yet so complete has been the change that cities 
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all over the world have been transformed from filthy, disease- 
ridden communities to marvels of cleanliness and health, where 
the death rates are scarcely, if any, higher than those of the 
surrounding rural areas. 

Peace and War 

The concentration of wealth and of political domination in 
the city has tended to make it the objective of military activi- 
ties throughout its entire history. The changed techniques of 
war following the invention of artillery contributed greatly to 
the security of life and property in the city. No longer was 
the city wall made to serve as a fort to withstand the batterings 
of the enemy’s cannon. Because this kind of resistance proved 
ineffective, the lines of defense were moved farther out and the 
opposing army was met at some distance from the main centers 
of population. Under this system, the actual occupation of the 
cities by the conquerors was accompanied with but little fight- 
ing. The systematic pillage and destruction characteristic of 
ancient warfare is no longer practiced. Possibly this is in part 
the result of the development of humanitarianism, but more 
likely it is due to a changed conception of the economic objec- 
tives of war. A ruined city is of little use to anybody, whereas 
a city captured intact may be made to yield tribute in the form 
of tax levies. 

The wars of the last decade, however, indicate that still 
further change in military methods is taking place, and that the 
security of the city is seriously threatened. Modern transpor- 
tation and communication have led to such perfection of or- 
ganization that war can be waged as an activity of the whole 
population, including civilians as well as armed forces. The 
demoralization or destruction of the civilian population has 
therefore become a military objective; and the bomb-dropping 
airplane has been developed as the appropriate weapon. The 
evacuation of urban centers under threat of aerial bombardment 
has already been carried out in large-scale fashion. If war does 
not cease or again change its methods, life in the modern city 
may regress to the insecurity of the ancient walled town. 
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Building Construction 

The necessity of providing space to permit greater densities 
of population led early in the history of cities to the erection 
of houses with more than one story. The greater difficulty of 
vertical movement, of stair-climbing as compared with walking 
on a level floor, limited the height of buildings for business or 
dwelling purposes to five or six stories. The effective use of 
higher levels was made possible only after the invention of the 
elevator, which occurred about the middle of the nineteenth 
century. The limits upon the height of buildings thereupon 
shifted to those imposed by the nature of the materials used in 
their construction. Wood, besides presenting a serious fire 
hazard, did not lend itself to the building of skyscrapers. 
Masonry buildings could reach a height of ten or twelve stories. 
Beyond this height, the required thickness of the lower walls 
was so great as to allow but little room for occupancy. The 
steel structure surmounted this difficulty and permitted the erec- 
tion of buildings fifty stories or more in height. The trans- 
portation of the numerous occupants of a high building to 
the upper floors requires many elevators. These have been 
speeded up considerably, but in spite of their speed so many 
are needed that the occupiable space on the lower floors is 
greatly reduced. Moreover, the changes in atmospheric pres- 
sure encountered in passing rapidly from the top of the building 
to its base have unpleasant consequences for many people. 
Until new techniques are developed, it appears that further in- 
creases in the height of buildings actually to be occupied are im- 
practicable. 

Transportation and Communication 

The success of the skyscraper has led to the necessity for 
providing better street transportation. The wide, straight, 
paved street, the light carriage, the horse car, the electric street 
car, the bicycle, the automobile, the elevated railway, and the 
subway represent important steps in the development of street 
travel. The last two mentioned involve the utilization of the 
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third dimension for street purposes. The several changes have 
been accompanied by a greatly increased speed of the vehicles 
used, and have permitted an increasingly greater density and 
size of the city population. The problem of feeding the people 
of the city has been met not only through cheap and fast trans- 
portation, but also through improved techniques for preserving 
perishable foods. 

Coincident with the development of transportation have ap- 
peared marvelous advances in the means of long distance com- 
munication. Until within the past hundred years, communi- 
cation was no more rapid than transportation. Before the 
invention of the steam locomotive, tlie horse provided the fastest 
mode of travel and of sending messages. With the invention 
of the electric telegraph in 1836, communication outstripped 
transportation. Subsequent inventions have improved teleg- 
raphy and added telephony. For certain purposes, the use 
of connecting wires has been rendered unnecessary. We have- 
now reached the stage where practically every part of the 
civilized world can communicate almost instantaneously with 
every other part. The cost of communication over great dis- 
tances still prevents its general use by individuals for their 
private affairs, but fortunately there is little need for such com- 
munication except in emergencies. The development of com- 
munication and of transportation has, of course, profoundly 
adected the social and economic life of the whole world, but 
more particularly that of the large city. It has made possible the 
maintenance of a world-wide economic organization, a world- 
wide commerce, and a food supply for the inhabitants of the 
metropolis. 

Other important results have followed die practically com- 
plete disappearance of illiteracy and the enormous increase in 
the circulation of newspapers and magazines. Through the 
newspaper, the urban resident keeps closely in touch with the 
events of his community and thereby readily identifies himself 
as a participant in its complex life. As private conversation and 
gossip kept the villager of the past ^‘on the inside” of com- 
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munity affairs, so the modern newspaper helps the city dweller 
to become and remain a part of the city. 

Mobility AND Fluidity 

Since he is no longer dependent upon personal acquaintance 
for the source of his information and for his connection with 
the community, the resident of the city has few spatial ties. 
He is as much a member of the city in one part of it as in 
another. This factor, together with others, has facilitated the 
development of the high mobility and fluidity now charac- 
teristic of the urban population. Although this condition 
would seem in many respects to increase the efficiency of the 
individual, it is believed by many to constitute a serious social 
problem. 

The combined effect of all these changes has been to pro- 
duce the metropolis with its huge, dense population, held to- 
gether by intricate systems of transportation and communica- 
tion. The environment has changed from one consisting 
largely of natural objects to one consisting largely of artifacts 
.and men. The neighborliness of the old village is gone, its 
place taken by the touch-and-go contacts of strangers. To this 
new way of life man has brought a set of folkways developed 
through ages of simple, primary-group living. It is the failure 
of these folkways to adjust themselves easily to the new situa- 
tion which makes the city a place of contradiction and of con- 
flict for many of its residents. 
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THE EFFECTS OF CHANGE IN 
RURAL AREAS 

A mong the rural communities of America may be found 
wide diderences of fundamental character. Such differ- 
ences as race, religion, and nature of farming operations serve 
to diderentiate the communities of one section rather sharply 
from those of another. When generalizations are made about 
the rural population, therefore, exceptions are readily discov- 
ered. Probably few statements can be made about American 
farmers which will be true of all of them. This fact must be 
borne in mind in the following discussion of rural problems, 
which necessarily does not take into account all the instances in 
which the generalizations do not apply. However, the treat- 
ment of the rural areas of the United States as a whole is jus- 
tifiable on the ground of the similarity of their social and 
economic problems. They have been subjected to the same 
difficulties of making a living, the same demoralizing effects 
of urbanization, the same repressions of isolation. Although 
by no means so much alike as the members of a class in the 
urban population, the rural inhabitants at least have their trou- 
bles in common. Their common lot has given them a set of 
attitudes recognizable as the rural mind, which is practically 
the same whether it is observed in the corn belt or in the cotton 
belt, in the orchards of California or in the potato fields of 
Maine. 

Attitudes toward the City 

Among the more conspicuous attitudes present in the rural 
mind is an antagonism toward the city and all that it stands 
for. The farmer feels that he is being exploited by the city. 
He works long hours at hard labor and receives little for doing 
so. The city dweller enjoys a shorter work day and better pay. 
193 
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Since the work of the city is not productive of food, it appears' 
to the farmer to be nothing more than a systematic process of 
fleecing the rural people out of their hard-won earnings and 
products. The farmer protests and in so doing reveals one of 
the numerous difficulties with which the rural community has 
to contend. For the protests of the farmer are sporadic, in- 
dividual, unorganized and, usually, futile. 

Until recently, the inhabitants of rural villages considered 
themselves affronted by the farmer’s anticity attitudes, thus 
drawing to themselves a large measure of his disapproval. 
Apparently every country town or crossroads settlement saw 
in itself a potential metropolis, humming with industry and 
bustling with commerce. Overlooked was the present de- 
pendence of its people upon the crops and trade of the sur- 
rounding countryside. The village tended, therefore, to take 
up the quarrel between the country and the city and to side 
strongly with the city. The expensive lessons of the economic 
depression in agriculture beginning shortly after the close of the 
World War have taught many villagers the error of their ways. 
The disastrous effects upon village business caused by the fail- 
ure of farming have led to a realization by the village of the 
fact that its interests are closely identified with those of the 
farmer. A rapprochement between village and farm is now 
in evidence. In many cases, village business men’s organiza- 
tions include farmers, and both classes of members work to- 
gether for their mutual good. But old habits are resistant; 
conflicts between village and farm based upon the city aspira- 
tions of the former still appear from time to time. 

Gollectively, the rural population has a monopoly in the pro- 
duction of food and the raw materials for clothing. These 
products fill a need for which there are no substitutes, though 
the time when such substitutes will be found seems to be ap- 
proaching. The farmers, however, have never for any extended 
period succeeded in securing for themselves the economic 
advantages of monopoly control. They recognize the poss- 
bilities, but they cannot realize them. Originally, the over- 
whelming majority of the rural population in the nation gave 
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the farmers undisputed political control and with it the power 
to determine the economic policy of the government. Lack 
of effective organization prevented their using this control to 
the fullest advantage, but the loss of their power has nonethe- 
less proved a serious handicap. Although steadily gaining in 
numbers, the farm population has gradually decreased in pro- 
portion to the city population. The actual loss of majority took 
place between 1910 and 1920, during which time the rural 
portion of the population, as measured by the census, fell from 
54.2 per cent to 48.6 per cent. The loss of political control, 
however, took place immediately after the Civil War. This 
may be explained as due to the smaller proportion of voters 
in the rural population, the larger proportion of old, inactive 
people, the higher proportion of illiteracy, and the poorer facili- 
ties for communication and transportation, which render polit- 
ical participation difficult. 

Social isolation has made the farmer suspicious of outsiders, 
unwilling to trust those whom he does not personally know. 
In any attempt at large-scale organization the rural population 
is therefore handicapped. Farmers do not respond readily to 
leadership, probably because so many of the would-be leaders 
among them have come from the city. The rural community 
itself seems to produce leaders only rarely. 

The scarcity of leaders is probably due to the magnetism of 
the city, which has offered golden rewards to able young men 
and women from the country. Since the days of Dick Whit- 
tington, farm boys of talent have turned their faces toward 
the city. Although we cannot state the result of this long-con- 
tinued drain in statistical terms, it is fair to conclude that the 
amount of capable leadership in the country has been much 
reduced in the process. 

Economic Effects of Change 

It is not greatly to be regretted that farmers have not suc- 
ceeded in controlling the supply and the price of the products 
which they provide for the city. Such successful co-operation 
would have had undesirable consequences for all nonfarmers. 
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It is to be regretted, however, that the farmers have lost a great 
deal of the independence which characterized their mode of 
life a few generations ago. The development of transporta^ 
don opened up the markets of the world to the farm; the de- 
velopment of manufacturing presented the farmers with an 
endless variety of objects to buy. The inevitable result has been 
to develop specialized farming, in which all the land and effort 
are devoted to the production of a money crop, the proceeds of 
which are then used to purchase some of the numerous articles 
offered for sale in town. 

It is probable that this system has resulted in the average 
farmer having more goods to consume than he had under a 
system of self-sufficient agriculture, but there have arisen diffi- 
cult problems of income as well. In the first place, it has turned 
the farmer over to the mercy of the economic system, a power- 
ful force over which he has no more control than he has over 
the weather. Such control as is exercised appears to come from 
the city and to be directed in ways quite contrary to the interests 
of the farmer. Appreciating his dependence upon the whims 
of the city folk, the farmer has developed a profound feeling 
of inferiority in comparison with them. Secondly, his partici- 
pation in the modern economic system of exchange has had 
adverse effects upon his income. He has become subject to the 
effects of economic crises and depressions. In recent decades, 
the amount of mortgage indebtedness borne by the farmer of 
America has increased much more rapidly than his income. 
His taxes have become greater and greater. Even if economic 
conditions in general are good, he may have a failure in the 
crop upon which he has come to depend, or the total supply 
may be so large that the market price will not pay the costs 
of production."^ Furthermore, consumers may change their 

iln 1927 the average farmer in the milk shed of Chicago, for the labor of his 
whole family and an investment on a twelve thousand dollar farm plant, received 
about twenty-seven dollars a week. The member of the milk wagon drivers’ union 
in the city, for working eight hours a day, received fifty dollars a week plus com- 
mission. A government audit of the companies which distributed to the city 
consumer revealed that during the first three years of the depression they made a 
25 per cent return on their investment. (From Holt, Arthur E., The Fate oj the 
Family in the Modern World, pp. 63-4, Chicago: Willett, Clark & Company, 1936.) 
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habits of food consumption so that the farmer must change the 
type of his product, often at great expense. 

The one-crop system, with its uncertain returns coming in a 
short period once a year, tends to undermine whatever thrift 
habits the farmer may have had. Savings are impossible with- 
out careful planning and a regular income received at reason- 
ably short intervals. No sensible budgeting can be attempted 
under other conditions. The farm family cannot live within 
its means when, as is often the case, it has not the remotest 
knowledge of what its means will be. Out of this situation is 
likely to develop an attitude of hopelessness, which manifests 
itself in orgies of spending during the rare times of plenty and 
in reckless borrowing during the long months of no income. 
In many instances farmers become so deeply involved in debt 
that they can never escape. The farm is not able to retain even 
its small accumulations without paying toll to the city. If a 
farmer’s son purchases the family farm and stays on it while 
his brothers move to the city, he will find it necessary to pay 
them for their share of the estate. Obviously, the brothers 
take the money with them to their city homes. 

A good farm represents an investment of many years of toil 
and a large accumulation of capital. It is manifestly too heavy 
a drain upon rural resources for each succeeding generation 
of farmers to pay a large part of the total value of their farms 
to the heirs who leave the community. The attempt to make 
the farm produce the cash required causes neglect of permanent 
improvements, with the result that the farm loses most of its 
capacity for production. The end of the road is marked by a 
lowered standard of living in the rural community. When the 
small and uncertain income of the farmer does not at once cause 
him to give up the attempt to become a land-owner, it may turn 
him and his family into hopeless toilers. Especially among cer- 
tain foreign groups, motivated by a strong desire to possess land, 
is this likely to take place. Sometimes the welfare of the whole 
family may be sacrificed to the attainment of this goal. Even 
if partially successful, the price is too high to pay. To acquire 
farm ownership is in itself a laudable purpose, but when its 
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by-product is a pair of tired, worn-out parents and a group of 
ignorant children, all hating the farm for its cruel exactions 
and finding no pleasure in life, the purchase of a farm is a grave 
error. 

Tenancy 

Despite all this, it is generally accepted as ideal for the farmer 
to own the land he tills. If he rents the land or works it for 
wages, a good deal of the advantage of farming as a way of 
life disappears. He is no longer his own master; he must share 
the product of his labor with the landlord or employer, so that 
as a rule what he receives amounts to but little. He must ac- 
cept orders and directions as to the farming processes, and 
cannot determine when and how they are to be carried on. 
His lack of ownership is apt to reduce greatly his efforts to 
keep up the fertility of the soil and the repair of the farm 
buildings. Although he may recognize the desirability of 
conserving the soil and keeping the barns painted, he cannot 
afford the necessary expenditure, especially in view of the pos- 
sibility that next year he may be occupying a different farm. 

From the point of view of the community, the frequent mov- 
ing of the tenant is decidedly harmful. Persons who have 
recently come to the community and who expect to leave 
shortly cannot become interested in schools, churches, or other 
activities requiring support year after year. Their compara- 
tively low incomes make it difiScult for them to live as well as 
do the owners, and consequently social distance, with class 
distinctions, often develops between owner groups and renter 
groups. The latter, when long accustomed to a low income, 
may finally accept a lower standard of living as satisfactory, 
so that even considerable increases in income will not induce 
them to live better. 

In view of these consequences, it is easy to understand why 
some alarm has been felt concerning the continuing increase of 
farm tenancy in the United States. More than two fifths of all 
farms in this country are now operated by tenants. In some of 
the Southern States, the proportion of rented farms is as high 
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as three fifths of the total. Apparently, there is a definite trend 
in the direction of more tenancy. To some extent, tenancy 
status is a preliminary step on the road -to ownership, and in- 
sofar as this is the case it should probably be encouraged. Most 
of the numerous instances in which the tenant is related to the 
landlord are doubtless in this class. For the most part, how- 
ever, tenancy is becoming a permanent system, and the tenants 
are spending their whole lives as tenants, hopelessly in poverty, 
moving about from farm to farm, bequeathing to their children 
nothing but ill-fed, poorly developed bodies, a little elementary 
education, and a sense of failure. The only good thing that 
may be said of the situation is that if farms were not available 
for the large population of tenants, many more of them would 
be on relief than is now the case. 

So serious and widespread has become the problem of the 
landless farmer, especially since 1930, that it is recognized as 
one of the major concerns of the Federal government. About 
one and one third million families, of a total of three millions, 
have been reduced to so low a state that they cannot possibly 
be expected to help themselves. Many of these live on land 
so poor that it will not return the expenses of cultivation. The 
problem is most acute in the South, but it is by no means absent 
in the North and West. 

The low income level of tenant and cropper farmers on Southern 
plantations is illustrated in a study of 645 plantations representing 
over 5,000 families, made by the Works Progress Administration, 
The average net plantation income above current cash operating 
expenses was found to be |iio per capita — ^actual figures varied from 
I127 to I89. On 12 plantations in the lower Mississippi Delta the 
annual net income averaged I46 per person.^ 

Within the past few years, the tenant’s position has been made 
even more precarious by the increasing mechanization of farm 
operations. It is evident that the lo'^ prices received by 
farmers tend to encourage rather than discourage the adoption 

2 United States National Resources Committee, Farm Tenancy, Report of the 
President's Committee, tgsl) 57^ 
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of machine methods of agriculture. In certain cotton-growing 
sections, hand cultivation has been dispensed with and even 
the harvesting of the crop is being done mechanically. Trac- 
tors have already driven thousands of farmers off the land and 
into the city. The same may be said of the shoe factory, the 
canning plant, and the textile mill, all of which for many years 
have been transferring the locus of former farm occupations 
from the rural to the urban community. 

Social Effects of Change 

If the low income of the American farmer had no other 
effects than to require him to eat poor food, to wear unstylish 
clothing, and to live in a house devoid of every modern con- 
venience, it might well be endured, but these conditions are 
productive of others even more serious in their effect upon 
human welfare. They enter in, along with isolation and the 
loss of leaders, as factors in the deterioration of social life on 
the farm. Not more than two generations have passed since 
the rural areas were self-sufl5cient in their recreational activi- 
ties. The farmers of that day did not need the assistance of 
the commercial amusement enterprises of the city to give them 
good times. A varied repertory of games in which all could 
participate furnished the framework for the social gathering. 
The question of what to do did not long remain unanswered; 
the host and hostess did not have to plan entertainment. The 
singing school and the literary society gave opportunity for the 
individual to express himself and even to achieve a limited 
distinction. There were still fish in the streams and game in 
the woods. Work was made into play by the device of parties 
assembled for nut-gathering, berrypicking, cornhusking, or 
quilting. Even such heavy labor as threshing and building was 
accompanied by appropriate celebrations. 

The coming of good roads and the automobile led to a great 
change in rural recKeation. Instead of enlarging the scope 
and increasing the frequency of community activities, improved 
means of transportation merely brought about more frequent 
contact with the city. Under the influence of the city, country 
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people have learned to consider their own forms of recreation 
as unfashionable and crude. The social leaders of the country 
have been among the first to adopt the new point of view. 
Once begun, the movement to give up the old ways of amuse- 
ment has proceeded rapidly. Rural recreation required co- 
operation and skill of all the participants. The lack of practice 
resulting from less frequent gatherings has made it difficult to 
carry on the older forms of play, even with the desire to do so. 
Consequently, group play has in many communities given way 
to the modern dance, which requires less skill and co-operation 
and which may be conducted by groups of couples who are not 
acquainted with each other at all. 

Unhappily, from the point of view of recreational oppor- 
tunity, the substitution of city amusements for those native to 
the country has not taken place without considerable friction. 
The puritanical attitude which looks upon certain of the 
pleasures of life as sinful has retained its strength in the rural 
regions to a remarkable degree. Where this attitude is at its 
strongest, it may so completely dominate social life as to permit 
no organized recreation at all. Having given up the old forms, 
for which tolerance had been developed, the people have found 
themselves unable to reconcile the new forms with their religious 
beliefs. Since the opposition has been most frequently voiced 
by the elders, it has given rise to conflict between the younger 
and older groups in the community. The young folks, being 
somewhat more mobile, have been subjected to greater influ- 
ences from the city than their parents, and, being younger, have 
no memories of other, different days to offset these influences. 
Such leaders as the young people have are likely to join forces 
with the new as against the old. They definitely favor the 
introduction of the ways of the city. If the elders prevail in 
the conflict, the young people may desert the field and take 
to the city, where they can do as they please. If the young folks 
win, the community is divided against itself, a condition which 
precludes its functioning satisfactorily, especially where the 
group is so small that the co-operation of all is necessary to 
successful recreational activity. 
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Rural Delinquency 

Although rural communities are almost entirely free from 
organized crime, many of them have a considerable amount 
of juvenile delinquency. A large part of it is unrecorded, be- 
cause the rural law-enforcement agencies are not prepared to 
deal with it ejffectively. Furthermore, the victims of delinquent 
behavior in the country are reluctant to make complaints. In 
spite of these limitations upon our knowledge, we realize that 
delinquency is becoming a serious problem in rural life. In 
attempting to explain its existence, we are struck by the corre- 
lation between the extent of juvenile delinquency and the lack 
of recreation. Boys are determined to engage in some form 
of play, and if the community does not provide socially ap- 
proved and supervised recreation they will devise play activities 
for themselves. It is only by good luck that such play escapes 
being socially disapproved and thus adjudged delinquent. 
Undoubtedly, a large portion of rural juvenile delinquency 
could be prevented by the introduction of adequate recreational 
programs in rural communities. 

Decay of the Rural Church 

The rural community is the stronghold of fundamentalism. 
Ever since the days of first settlement, religion has had a large 
place in the lives of American farm folk. The church in the 
established rural communities of fifty years ago was the most 
important local institution, serving secular as well as religious 
needs. It dominated the social life of the community as the 
guardian of the mores and the determiner of individual be- 
havior. It gave opportunity for social life both in the form of 
visiting and gossiping at the regular Sunday morning service 
and in the form of separate social functions sponsored by the 
church. By permitting an exchange of news and opinion, it 
served to unite the members of the locality into a genuine com- 
munity. 

It is therefore not surprising that many observers have noted 
with misgivings the decay of the rural church. The change 
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does not appear to be due to decay or loss of religious belief 
so much as to factors which prevent community co-operation 
or render churchgoing unattractive. Under the former divi- 
sion may be mentioned the development of sectarianism. Al- 
though predominantly Protestant, the farmers of America are 
by no means agreed upon what to believe. The excess of zeal 
which has always characterized their religious expression and 
the individualism generated by isolation have led them into 
schisms over apparently nonessential details of creed. The 
duplication of churches and preachers necessitated by the 
presence of several sects in the same community has robbed the 
church of its dominance and made of it a factor causing dis- 
sension rather than one fostering general co-operation; More- 
over, the costs of maintaining numerous church buildings and 
paying the salaries of numerous clergymen has in many in- 
stances proved too heavy a burden. The result has been infre- 
quent services held in an inadequate, unkept church by an 
underpaid and, consequently, ineiB&cient preacher. Often the 
preacher is a beginner; sometimes he is too old for really active 
work; or he is a man making a living at farming and preaching 
only as an avocation. With services coming only once a months 
people easily fall out of the habit of attending church, or forgo 
which Sunday to go. A service with only a handful in attend- 
ance is hardly inspiring, no matter how eloquent the minister. 

Other factors tending to divide the community also have 
adverse effects upon the church. As the frontier conditions of 
approximate economic equality disappear, the rural community 
becomes differentiated into land-owning and renting groups, 
sometimes with several grades of each. The differences in in- 
come are soon reflected in differences in culture, which form 
the ultimate basis of class distmctions. The inability of the 
upper and the lower classes to co-operate in the maintenance 
of a church often means that there will be no church at all, 
since neither group is numerous enough to support the institu- 
tion by itself. In a few localities, racial and nationalistic dif- 
ferences prevent community action in matters of religion. 
Whites cannot get along in the same church with Negroes; 
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neither group can get along with Mexicans, Diverse linguistic 
elements usually find it impossible to attend services together. 
Only when one group includes a large part of the population 
of a given community can it successfully maintain organized 
religious activity. 

Finally must be mentioned the effect of the nearness of the 
city upon the rural church. The car and the paved road have 
made it possible for many farmers to attend city churches. In 
town the church building is more attractive, the congregation 
is larger, the service more impressive, and the preacher more 
able. Well-to-do farmers with strong religious interests usu- 
ally take advantage of these opportunities, thereby depriving 
the rural church of its natural leadership. The followers who 
are left must carry on the church enterprise as well as they can 
by themselves. One of the consequences is the springing up 
in many rural communities of new religious groups. The 
typical service of such groups is an informal, undignified, 
emotional exercise, presided over by an untrained preacher, for 
whom preaching is only a part-time occupation. It is evident 
that, when conducted on this level, religion falls short of giving 
the participants the values which they have a right to expect 
from it. 

The Rural School 

Much of what has been said about the rural church applies 
also to the rural school. Social cleavages prevent community 
co-operation; the small size of the school prevents the attain- 
ment of efficiency at a cost within the reach of the community. 
The all-embracing duties of the teacher do not allow her to 
do any of them well, and the pay is not high enough to attract 
the best teachers. Laboratory equipment is all but unheard 
of ; libraries are often too limited to be of much value. The 
school building, is usually unattractive inside and out. Im- 
provement is diflScult, for the large number of children in pro- 
portion to the population and the poverty of the community 
make the establishment of a first-class school system impossible 
on account of the expense. In sections where child labor is 
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utilized during the school year, attendance is often seriously 
affected during the work period. Bad weather and poor roads 
also keep the pupils at home more or less. In all rural areas, 
the children attend school less regularly than do the children 
of the cities. Where tenancy is well developed and especially 
where the tenants are of a different race from that of the land- 
owners, short school terms are the rule. Since the landowners 
pay most of the taxes, they are opposed to large expenditures 
for schools which benefit chiefly the children of landless rent- 
ers. The tenants themselves are often too ignorant to utilize 
to the best advantage even the poor educational opportunities 
available to them. 

The Rural School as a Community Center 

In many rural communities, the school was formerly the 
center about which the secular life of the whole population re- 
volved. Here met the debating society, the singing school, 
and the Grange. Here were held “programs” and enter- 
tainments. Often where sectarianism had broken down the 
strength of the church, the school served as the common 
ground where everyone in the community could meet on 
equal terms. This, too, has largely passed. The “little red 
schoolhouse,” undeservedly praised in poetry and oratory, con- 
tinues to function, because no substitute has been found, but 
it is far from meeting the requirements of a good education 
for the farm child. The answer to the question, unfortunately, 
is not to be found in the elimination of the one-room school- 
house. The educational efficiency of the school is usually 
raised by consolidation, but often the disappearance of the 
school from the community removes the last remaining form 
of social organization and leaves the community with no 
internal ties whatever. 

Programs for the Improvement of Rural Life 

The failure of the modern farm community to give a satis- 
factory life to its residents has not remained entirely unnoticed. 
A large number of persons, most of them living in the city. 
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have become concerned about the welfare of the farmer and 
have proposed remedies. The more important of the sug- 
gested remedies may be classified under the general heading 
of community organization. Their object is to restore tlie 
primary group associations of the farm population. To this 
end are recommended a number of devices for reuniting the 
scattered remnants of the old farm neighborhood. Most of 
them favor the establishment of a local institution in which 
everyone can participate, the expectation being that all the 
community activities will subsequently group themselves 
around the institution. The kind of institution recommended 
depends upon the viewpoint of the promoter. If the decay 
of the community is ascribed to a lack of religion, the 
establishment of a community church is proposed as the 
remedy. If the farmer’s troubles are attributed to poor educa- 
tion, the consolidated school or the rural high school may be 
offered as a solution. If recreation is regarded as a desidera- 
tum, a centrally located hall with appropriate organizations 
may be advocated. This plan favors the restoration of the old 
activities of singing, debating, and group games, with many 
new ones added, such as athletics, dramatics, contests, and 
movies. In the few communities where these attempts at 
reorganization have been tried, they have had some success. 
That they have not been more generally attempted may be due 
to lack of leadership and to the fact that the suggestion has more 
often than not come from someone outside the community. 
The individualistic American farmer does not relish being 
told by an outsider, particularly a city man, how to run his 
neighborhood affairs. 

This fact largely accounts for the complete failure of a 
second variety of programs for the improvement of rural 
life. This movement is characterized by a species of propa- 
ganda designed to raise the status of the farmer and his oc- 
cupation. The farmer is told in superlative terms of the 
advantages of living in the country. There is to be found free- 
dom from the hurry of the city, freedom from time clocks 
and wage slavery, and the satisfaction that comes only from 
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genuinely creative effort. The country affords fresh air and 
sunshine, wholesome exercise, abundant food, and consequently 
health and strength. It provides the civilizing influence of 
association with animals and the beauties of nature. Many 
of the nation’s great men have come from the farm and owe 
their greatness to this circumstance. Farm boys and girls 
make a mistake when they leave all this behind to seek an 
uncertain fortune in the city. “Back to.the farm” is the slogan 
of the movement that is intended to restore the decaying 
countryside and enable the nation to retain its high place in 
the world. 

The average farmer who hears talk of this sort will either 
disregard it or resent it. He may think it is the prattle of 
people with good intentions and little knowledge. More than 
likely, however, his skeptical turn of mind will suggest to 
him that it is propaganda sent forth by his exploiters to make 
him contented with his poor lot. To him country life is not 
the blissful idyll pictured in the magazines. Fie may be grate- 
ful for the sunshine, unless the crops need rain, but he can 
hardly help recalling that all but the poorest in the city have 
running water in their kitchens and electric lights in their 
parlors. His supposed freedom to work when and as he 
pleases gives him but little comfort; the goad of the unpaid 
mortgage may be quite as hard to endure as the worst factory 
overseer. 

From the farmer’s viewpoint, his troubles are to a large 
extent economic. He recognizes the shortcomings of his life 
in the way of recreation, religion, and education, but he feels 
that the opportunity for securing all of these is at hand, if only 
he had the money to pay for them. His own programs of im- 
provement have therefore taken the form of attempts to make 
farming more profitable. The co-operative movement, in all 
its varied manifestations, represents the wish of farmers to 
secure for themselves the advantages of large-scale buying 
and selling, and in a few instances to determine the prices of 
their products through the exercise of monopoly control. Ex- 
cept in the matter of monopoly control, the co-operative move- 
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ment has been highly successful. Many a farm community 
has raised its cultural standards by means of the increased in- 
come resulting from the introduction and utilization of co- 
operative marketing associations or other co-operative enter- 
prises. Numerous nation-^vide organizations, including the 
Grange, the Farmers’ Alliance, the Wheel, and the Farmers’ 
Union, have grown up as exponents of co-operation, and many 
of the co-operative undertakings have themselves become re- 
gional in scope. 

Realizing the economic importance of political control, 
farmers have made some effort to secure legislation favorable 
to their interests, and so-called third-party movements in 
America have usually been of rural origin. The Grange 
reached the peak of its power about 1875. This organization 
did not nominate candidates for office; it merely approved of 
those favorable to agriculture. The Grange, therefore, had 
little success in the elections, but its influence on farm welfare 
was far-reaching. Much of the legislation which it advocated 
for the benefit of agriculture has been enacted. The Populist 
Party of 1892 was essentially a farmers’ political movement. It 
was too short-lived to accomplish much. The career of the 
Non-Partisan League in the Middle West is the finest example 
of the agrarian political organization. Like its predecessors, it 
failed to hold its early gains. Since about 1920, the hopes of 
the farmers in general have been upheld by the farm bloc in 
Congress. This group consists of representatives in Congress, 
regardless of party lines, who come from rural constituencies 
and who recognize that their own interests are closely allied 
with the interests of the people they represent. Much of the 
legislation favorable to farmers, beginning with the creation 
of the Federal Farm Board, has been passed through the efforts 
of the farm bloc. As an example may be given the farm ex- 
tension program, under the leadership of the Department of 
Agriculture, which is doing much to make farm life more at- 
tractive and profitable. The 4-H clubs organized by the Farm 
Extension Service reach over a million rural boys and girls. 

The inherent conservatism of the farmer, however, together 
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with his inability to compromise his differences, no matter 
how trifling, have militated against his chances of improve- 
ment by way of political control As time goes on and the 
farmers become less and less important numerically, their 
political power is certain to decrease. It is scarcely likely that 
they will learn to band together any better in the future than 
they have in the past. Aid in the form of national economic 
policy will come to the farmer only after a realization by the 
urban population of tlie importance to national welfare of a 
happy and thriving rural community. 
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CHANGE IN THE URBAN COMMUNITY 

T he history of the city is the history of civilization. The 
city and civilization have appeared, grown, flourished, and 
decayed together ever since the activities of men have been 
recorded. This is true in spite of the fact that the functions 
of the city have changed greatly during the historical period. 
The earliest human grouping large enough to be called a city 
seems to have served mainly as a means of defense. Walls, 
stockades, moats, or other barriers marked the boundaries of 
these ancient cities and secured their inhabitants against the 
attacks of their enemies. As commerce and manufacturing 
appeared, diese functions were added to the city, and as they 
grew the city grew. In modern times, the city has practically 
lost its significance as a means of defense, but it has gained 
vastly in importance as a center of trade and a seat of manu-. 
facturing. For reasons of convenience, such other functions 
as government, recreation, and education have been also at- 
tracted to the city. 

With these changes in the role of the city in society have 
come profound changes in the life of the ' individual city 
dweller. The spectacular increase in the populations of cities 
during the last century and the infinite multiplication of spe- 
cialties in occupation have necessitated numerous contacts with 
strangers. The frequent accidental meetings of friends and 
acquaintances so characteristic of village life are almost un- 
known in the city. Even when an acquaintanceship is struck 
up, it is likely to be partial, revealing only a single small sector 
of the other’s personality. One may know some of his fellow 
workers, but his knowledge of them does not often extend 
beyond those traits which are manifested in the work room. 
In a settled, small community the individual becomes ac- 
■ ■■ . 210 - , ■ ' ■ 
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quainted with those who live near him; in the city he seldom 
sees his neighbors. They are swallowed up in the flood of 
moving humanity as soon as they leave their own doorsteps, 
and remain unrecognizable human units until their return. 
Furthermore, they change their residences so frequently that 
there is insujfflcient time to permit the development of acquaint- 
ance, not to mention friendship. 

The disappearance of primary contacts among persons of 
the same locality marks the end of the neighborhood as a form 
of human association. The satisfactions of informal con- 
versation, visiting, and playing are denied to the anonymous 
dwellers in city apartments. A mutual suspicion which only 
time and intimate acquaintance can allay keeps even the most 
lonely persons apart and prevents their enjoying each other’s 
company. The city, moreover, is a region of great differences 
in wealth, culture, and general social background. These fac- 
tors create social distance by stratifying the population into 
classes. Communication between members of different classes 
is impossible except in purely economic situations. These dif- 
ferences, therefore, are among the more important causes of 
the decay of local social organization in the city. 

The loss of local primary contacts makes not only for per- 
sonal dissatisfactions but also for the breakdown of the primary 
group controls, formerly very important in the maintenance 
of the moral order. Even when the individual felt that his 
own interests ran counter to those of society, he dared not 
transgress because of his neighbors. These, being near at 
hand, would observe his unsocial acts and speak disparagingly 
of them. If the offense were serious enough, the neighbors 
would ostracize the offender, a punishment he could not en- 
dure for long. The anonymous residents of the city exer- 
cise no such close personal control over each other. Since all 
the neighbors are strangers, none of them feel any respon- 
sibility for the behavior of the others. As individuals, they can 
do as they please, assured that no one will criticize them. That 
this condition is detrimental to social welfare can scarcely be 
doubted. . 
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The New Leisure 

It is more than a hundred years since the beginning of the 
movement among laboring men to secure a shorter working 
day. Since that time the continued agitation, aided by the 
technological improvements which have increased produc- 
tion per labor unit materially, has substantially reduced the 
length of the working day in practically every occupation, but 
especially in the occupations of the city dweller. Now almost 
every person has several hours every day and two weeks or 
more every year in which he is free from occupational duties. 
The spending of this leisure time in profitable and pleasant 
ways not incompatible with the public interest is one of the 
major social problems of the present time. That at least some 
of this time should be spent in attempting to secure the satis- 
factions not available in the course of everyday life seems 
obvious. 

The lack of personal relationships now characteristic of the 
city has given rise to numerous substitutes. Since co-operative 
effort has not been possible in the circumstances, these sub- 
stitutes have been the outcome of private initiative, motivated 
not by an interest in community welfare, but by a desire for 
profits. The difficulty of making a pleasant evening with 
one’s friends into a marketable commodity has interfered so 
much with the form of the product that it is far from satis- 
factory. Commercialized leisure is naturally most successful 
if it can cater to large numbers. These are almost certain to 
consist entirely or almost entirely of strangers, who are inca- 
pable of participating with each other in recreational activities. 
Vicarious participation must therefore be substituted for the 
actual. 

The Moving-Talking Picture 

The moving-talking picture comes near to fulfilling all the 
requirements of successful commercialized recreation. In the 
first place, it is universal in its appeal. It furnishes entertain- 
ment for the whole family, from the youngest to the oldest. 
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All persons, excepting only those both deaf and blind, can get 
something from the picture show. That the patrons do not 
know each other makes no difference, since the participation 
is wholly vicarious. Every individual must in his own imagi- 
nation enter for himself into the action portrayed on the screen. 
If he is thoroughly to enjoy the performance he must choose a 
character and follow him through the vicissitudes of the play 
to the triumph at the end. A species of one-sided acquaintance 
frequently develops between the patron and the actor. After 
seeing the same actor a few times, the patron learns to look 
for him as one looks for the familiar face of an old friend. 
He learns to expect certain mannerisms of speech and action. 
A feeling of comfort and security, of being at home, comes to 
the patron attending a show in which one or more of his 
favorite actors plays a leading role. The tendency of patrons 
to enjoy seeing the same actor repeatedly is in part responsible 
for the so-called “star system,” wherein the personal following 
of the actor is regarded as much more important than the 
merits of the play in which he is to appear. From the esthetic 
point of view this is unfortunate, since it too easily results in 
the performing of poor or mediocre plays, in the miscasting 
of actors, and in the creation of roles which permit the star 
to display his talents but which are not always of high artistic 
quality. 

Measured in terms of attendance and economic importance, 
the moving-talking picture is eminently successful. From 
Edison’s kinetoscope, showing the first real movie to one 
person at a time, was developed the modern projector. Once 
started, the development of the movie industry proceeded 
rapidly. The introduction of the talking feature gave in- 
creased impetus. There are now 17,500 movie theatres in the 
United States equipped with sound apparatus, with seating 
capacities from two hundred to five thousand. The business 
of producing and showing moving-talking pictures has become 
a gigantic enterprise, one of the largest of the industries. Next 
to working, sleeping, eating, and listening to the radio, no 
activity takes so much of the time of the average person as 
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movie attendance. The average person goes to the movies a 
little oftener than twice a month. The weekly attendance is 
approximately 85,000,000, to which children and young people 
contribute slightly more than their proportionate share. 

Social Effect of the Movies 

It is clear that the movie has become one of the most im- 
portant features of tire individual’s environment. Even if its 
influence is mild, the enormous amount of time given over to 
movie attendance will permit the accumulation of serious con- 
sequences for good or ill. If, for example, moving . picture 
theatres are badly ventilated or if looking at the screen causes 
eyestrain, the total effect of subjection to these conditions for 
years may affect the health of the regular patrons in large 
degree. Fortunately, the moving picture show does not appear 
to have any adverse effect upon health, except insofar as it pre- 
vents its patrons from taking needed exercise. 

With respect to its influence upon social life, however, the 
movie is far from neutral. Its facilities for impressing its 
stimuli upon the individual are as nearly perfect as it is possible 
to make them. The darkened room, the musical background, 
the absence of conflicting stimuli, and even the slight flicker 
of the picture, are calculated to produce a state of heightened 
suggestibility in the individual. In these circumstances he 
cannot avoid giving attention to the picture. The movie also 
has intrinsic attractiveness. The technique of movie photog- 
raphy and projection permits a presentation of its scenes with 
a vividness and a realism scarcely possible to life itself. The 
quick changes of locale, the lightninglike speed of action and 
the frequent “close-ups” are breath-taking in their impressive- 
ness. Undoubtedly many of the experiences enjoyed by proxy 
in the movies remain more clearly etched in the individual’s 
memory than most of his actual experiences. Certainly 
the movie is more interesting and thrilling than real life; its 
events are dramatic and climactic; its coincidences miracu- 
lous. 

The men and wornen of the movie are not human beings 
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of ordinary stature. They are stronger or weaker or luckier 
or more beautiful than the common mortal. Though it some- 
times happens that lack of skill on part of the producer re- 
sults in humdrum action carried on by humdrum people, the 
general aim is to cast the characters in an heroic mold. This 
aim is realized with suflScient frequency to permit the movie 
patron to find a satisfactory hero among the actors presented 
to him. Thereupon placing himself consciously or uncon- 
sciously in the hero’s place, the moviegoer can proceed to enjoy 
the play. 

Since the patron’s social standards, morals, and ideals are 
acquired from the social environment, they must certainly be 
affected by the movie in which he spends so much time, if, 
indeed, they are not wholly formed by the contacts he makes 
tliere. In general, the ideas presented are identical with those 
current in society and consequently do little more than to 
repeat the accepted ways of thinking and feeling. Insofar as 
this is true, the movie cannot be said to influence the folkways 
to any significant extent. Because of its appeal to all classes 
and groups, it tends to make behavior more uniform and 
similar in the various levels of society, but it does not in this 
way bring about social change. 

However, there are indications that the movie occasionally, 
at least, introduces innovations in the behavior of the actors 
and that this behavior subsequently enters into the folkways 
of society at large. It is not difficult to understand how the 
movie patron, seeing novel behavior presented by any actor of 
high prestige in a social setting of what purports to be good 
taste and refinement, will adopt similar behavior for himself 
when the occasion arises. Most of the plays presented concern, 
the activities of the highest classes in society. The common 
man envies tlie prerogatives and attainments of these groups, 
but has little opportunity in real life to learn what they are like. 
Consequently, he is predisposed to accept the version given on 
the screen. Since he has no information to the contrary, he 
will believe that the action portrayed on the screen fairly repre- 
sents the behavior of the highest classes. This circumstance 
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gives to the behavior not only the appearance of being socially 
acceptable but even of being highly desirable. 

If all the innovations presented in the movies were in accord 
with the mores, or if they tended to favor the development 
of a “better” society, the moving picture would be praised by 
reformers as a powerful factor in social progress. Its mani- 
festations could not then be regarded as in any sense a social 
problem. However, there is a considerable body of opinion 
which holds that the innovations of the movies are often con- 
trary to the mores and that the behavior thereby induced in the 
patron tends to disorganize society. The arguments in favor 
of this view have great plausibility. In the first place, the pres- 
entation of movies is primarily an industry. Economic mo- 
tives prevail over the esthetic or the moral. Producers, actors, 
and theatre operators are in the business to make money, not 
to reform the world. Competition forces them to present plays 
that will attract audiences. If attractive plays turn out to be 
improper and immoral, those who produce and show tliem 
have no choice but to disregard morality or go out of business. 
According to the ethics of business, they are not expected to 
sacrifice their profits in the interest of public welfare. A sec- 
ond argument grows out of the first. Since the moving pic- 
ture show is produced for the purpose of making money, it 
must be pitched at the moral level which will satisfy the 
greatest possible number. This level will be somewhat lower 
than the ideal. The effect of the movie is therefore to lower 
the standards still further. As more and more people accept 
the lower standards, the plays must be pitched at still lower 
levels in order to appeal to the largest possible potential audi- 
ence. A vicious circle is thus set in motion which, unless 
checked by a determined minority working for the mainte- 
nance of the moral order, does not stop short of complete deg- 
radation or moral anarchy. Theoretically, then, it appears 
that very little that is socially desirable can come from the 
movies.^ 

^Foi‘ a description o£ the subjects treated in the movies, see Dale, Edgar, The 
Content oj Moving pictures, 
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When we come to examine the actual effect of the movie on 
actual individuals, however, we encounter much conflicting 
evidence. Instances are fairly numerous in which delinquents 
ascribe their missteps to the influence of the movies. The fol- 
lowing case indicates the sequences usually observed in such 
explanations : 

“I got so crazy about the movies that I just couldn’t stay away. • 
My parents gave me the money to go for a long time but they finally 
decided I was seeing too many for my good so they refused to let 
me go any more. They cut off my money. I had to have money 
for the movies so I just went after it. 

“I got by with small holdups for a month, didn’t get much 
money, used it for movies, then I got caught and sent up here, 
charged with concealed weapons and holdups. 

“Movies sorter coax a feller. You know you see them in the 
movies doing things, looks so easy. They get money easy in the 
movies, holdups, rob, if they make a mistake they get caught. A 
feller thinks he won’t make a mistake if he tries it. I thought I 
could get the money put it in a bank a long time and then use it 
later. The movies are O.K. They’d kept me away from here.” ® 

On the other hand, instances are known in which the movie 
was an inspiration to socially desirable achievement. The con- 
tradictory results do not allow us to draw any definite conclu- 
sions from the numerous investigations recently made in this 
field. It must be remembered also that comparatively few 
people know where they acquire their traits and motives, and 
that the criminal who maintains that he “fell” because of the 
movies may be giving what he believes to be a socially accept- 
able reason rather than the real one. 

Some notion of the influence of the movie may be gained 
from observation of its effect upon fashions and manners. 
That such effects are quite marked is apparent from the fact 
that they come to the attention of the casual observer. It is 
logical, therefore, to infer that significant changes are also 
brought about in fields of human behavior more difficult to 

2 Mitchell, Alice Miller, Children and Movies, pp. 141-2. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1929, 
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observe. Exactly what and how important these changes are, 
we do not know. Yet it must not be supposed that because 
a definite, measurable, causal relationship between the movies 
and crime cannot be demonstrated the movies do not have far- 
reaching effects upon human behavior.® 

The Problem of Censorship 

The conviction prevailing among certain of the more con- 
servative members of society that many movies are bad and 
that bad movies make bad children has led to numerous more 
or less successful attempts at control through censorship. The 
moving picture industry, finding that censorship reduces the 
market value of its product, has resisted censorship most vigor- 
ously. The resulting conflict has been of most unhappy char- 
acter, with little possibility of reaching a conclusion because 
of the uncertainty of the objective. 

Several States have laws under which boards or commissions 
view films in advance of their public appearance and eliminate 
the objectionable portions. Numerous towns and cities have 
similar arrangements. Only in a few instances have these 
methods proved entirely successful. It has been found im- 
possible to establish impersonal and objective standards. Most 
legislation on the subject describes the unacceptable film sub- 
jects as “indecent,” “obscene,” “lascivious,” “filthy,” “unlaw- 
ful,” “sacrilegious,” and “immoral.” The meanings of these 
terms are evaluative in nature. Whether or not they are aptly 
applied to a given film scene of doubtful character depends 
entirely upon the moral sensibilities of the person passing judg- 
ment. In a homogeneous population, a general agreement on 
such matters might be reached, but in heterogeneous America 
it is hardly to be expected. This state of affairs makes it im- 
possible for the movie producers to predict in advance what 
constitutes censurable material. The personal prejudices and 
peculiarities of the censors are given free play under the exist- 
ing ordinances. Gases are known in which lawyers serving 
as censors have eliminated scenes which presented lawyers in 

® See Blumer, Herbert, Movies and Conduct, 
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the role of villain. The unpredictability of censorship places 
a considerable risk upon the movie producers. If a film is 
rejected in toto, it may not be shown in the territory under 
the jurisdiction of the rejecting censors. If certain parts are 
rejected, the continuity of the plot or story may be ruined. 
In either case, the producers will suffer financial loss which 
might have been averted if they had known in advance that 
certain contemplated scenes would be prohibited. 

In an attempt to prevent undue losses from this source and 
also to prevent the further development of the censorship 
movement, the moving picture producers have maintained, 
since 1922, an organization to cultivate friendly relations with 
the morally-minded public and to combat censorship by doing 
their own censoring. Both of these aims have been realized, 
the producers manifesting a disposition to show pictures of as 
high a moral tone as the paying public will tolerate. It is 
possible, of course, that the inanity which so frequently char- 
acterizes the movie play is a result of the effort of the pro- 
ducers to avoid giving offense in any way to anybody. And 
it must be recalled that the solution of the censorship problem, 
however successful, does not dispose of the question of the 
effect of movies upon human behavior. This still remains a 
factor of unknown magnitude in the causation of the rapid 
social change of modern times. 

Commercialized Dancing 

One of the outstanding differences between the present and 
the past of as late as one hundred years ago is the vast increase 
in leisure time available to the members of the lower economic 
groups. Free time, formerly the prerogative and the mark of 
the gentleman, now exists for practically all men. The prob- 
lem of its utilization is solved for the majority by the movie, 
but there remains a large minority for whom the opportunity 
to participate actively has, on occasion, a stronger appeal. 
Many of these are attracted to the dance, the second most 
important form of commercialized leisure. 

Studies in social history reveal that dancing has been prac- 
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ticed in all times and at every level of culture. Among primi- 
tive peoples it was usually of religious significance; until re- 
cently it had religious significance in Christendom itself. It 
was also utilized as a device of magic to bring rain for crops, 
success in hunting, or victory in battle. For these latter pur- 
poses, the dance consisted of a dramatic rehearsal of the de- 
sired events. Set rules for the conduct of the dance prevailed, 
the dancers wearing certain costumes or masks and going 
through prescribed movements. Music always accompanied 
the dance, and among primitive peoples the two activities ap- 
pear to have been inseparable. The whole community partici- 
pated in the dance, though in general the men and women 
performed in separate groups. The practice was firmly im- 
bedded in the folkways and was concerned with group ob- 
jectives; consequently, it was not in any sense a social problem. 

With the advance of civilization, the dance has lost its im- 
portance to the group, but it appears to have gained in im- 
portance to the individual. Its orgiastic aspects have been 
cultivated and at the same time have met with group 
disapproval, the latter resulting from the acceptance of the 
ascetic doctrine that pleasure is wrong. This condition made 
possible the social problem of dancing, one of the earliest forms 
of which appeared during the Middle Ages. Begun, appar- 
ently, by a person afflicted with chorea, dancing spread as if 
by contagion. The characteristic dance was called the taran- 
tella, from the belief that it was caused by the bite of the 
tarantula. The efforts of the civil and religious authorities to 
stop it were unavailing, until they discovered that the dance 
thrived on opposition. Since tlie dancing was of an exhibi- 
tionistic variety, it could not continue without an audience. 
A repetition of the dancing mania occurred in Europe in the 
eighteenth century with the invention of the fandango. 
Churchmen who went to see the dance to determine the de- 
gree of its wickedness were themselves captivated with it. 
Later it, too, died from loss of interest on part of the spectators. 

Like the tarantella and the fandango, the modern dance has 
grown out of the European folk dances. These were usually 
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performed by large groups, with no partners. Numerous 
dance patterns were in use, many of them associated with some 
particular season or recurring celebration. The really modern 
dance began with the waltz, which came into fashion in con- 
tinental Europe a little more than a hundred years ago. The 
moralists of the time regarded this form of dancing as wicked 
and the music by which it was performed as vulgar. The 
opposition has been in vain, however, for the waltz and other 
forms of dancing derived from it have spread over the whole 
Western world and have become increasingly popular. Danc- 
ing by the two sexes together in couples is not found among 
the Orientals. The peoples in this civilization agree with the 
opponents of the dance in the Occident in regarding the prao 
tice as immoral. 

Dancing becomes a social problem when it ceases to bt 
participated in by the whole community. The erotic stimula- 
tion resulting from dancing places a severe strain upon the 
mores of sex behavior. As long as all the participants were 
members of the same primary group, the maintenance of social 
control was easy enough. The unspoken threat of disapproval 
by close friends and relatives kept the dancers within the estab- 
lished bounds of propriety as approved by the group. Occa- 
sional violators were ostracized. With the substitution of the 
public dance for the private dancing party, primary group con- 
trols are no longer adequate. The patrons are strangers, with 
little feeling of responsibility for each other. As long as a 
dancer does not interfere with the enjoyment of the others, he 
is not likely to be criticized for his actions, no matter how 
extreme they may be. Moreover, the individual is not so 
sensitive to the criticism of strangers as to that of intimate 
acquaintances. The dance hall proprietor drives away patrons 
and loses money if he is too particular. There is a decided 
tendency also for dancing to be associated with drinking and 
sex vice. Prostitutes find in the anonymity of the dance floor 
a convenient opportunity to solicit trade. Tempted by a share 
in the proceeds, the dance hall proprietor may become a parA 
ner in the business. The sale of liquor, licit or illicit, also offers 
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him a way o£ making more money, which competition may 
force him to adopt. 

Although it has existed for a long time, the public dance hall 
has had its greatest vogue since the World War. It has been 
suggested that the increase in mobility of large sections of the 
population, occasioned by the War, may have been one of 
the causes for the further breakdown of the primary-group 
mores, thus encouraging the free and easy behavior of the 
modern public dance. Some of the recreational enterprises of 
wartime, in which citizens were urged to extend hospitality 
to soldiers even if the guests were total strangers, may have 
had a similar effect. It has also been suggested that the recent 
popularity of dancing has psychological causes. Modern life, 
it is said, is too strenuous to be endured continuously. Relaxa- 
tion which provides escape from thought is necessary, and this 
is supplied by the dance. The rhythmic music and the monot- 
onous movement produces in the dancers a semihypnotic state 
in which thought is inhibited and rest obtained. The posi- 
tive pleasures to be derived from the dance are limited. A 
slight illusion of social prestige may accompany the perform- 
ance for some people. For others it may be an avenue to 
random acquaintance and thus serve as a means of securing 
new experience. 

Whatever the explanation, the fact remains that dancing has 
become increasingly popular in recent years and that public 
dancing places have increased both in size and number as a 
result. Devices for intensive commercialization have divested 
the last traces of sociability from many of the dance floors. 
The bowery dance appeals to the most transient type of patron 
and increases profits by requiring a separate ticket for each 
dance interval. These intervals are abbreviated as much as 
the tolerance of the patrons will permit. The persistent intru- 
sion of clicking turnstiles, of barking ticket sellers and of fre- 
quent movements ofi the floor to facilitate the collection of 
tickets reduces the whole proceeding to the sordid level of 
money-making. 

Still more completely commercialized is the so-called 
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“closed” or taxi-dance halL^ It differs from the more ordinary 
type in that men only are admitted, the dancing partners being 
supplied by the management. Often it is called a dancing 
academy or school; the dances are described as “lessons” and 
the partners as “instructresses.” Appealing to men who have 
no social connections or who because of racial, cultural, or 
personal handicaps are unable to establish any such connec- 
tions, the closed dance hall is unable to offer its patrons any- 
thing worthy of the name of social life. A justifiable suspi- 
ciousness keeps everyone present from revealing himself to 
anyone else. That such an enterprise can flourish is telling 
evidence of the desperate loneliness of a large number of men 
in the large cities. 

As might be expected, the anonymous patronage of the 
dance hall permits, if it does not actually encourage, forms of 
behavior which, if not checked, rapidly degenerate into sexual 
promiscuity. It is this feature of the public dance hall which 
is generally recognized as a social problem, rather than the 
failure of the dance hall to provide opportunity for the culti- 
vation of wholesome acquaintanceships and friendships. So- 
ciety has contented itself, therefore, with the enforcement of 
regulations forbidding extreme and vulgar forms of dancing, 
unduly late hours, and morally or physically dangerous condi^ 
tions for the employed girls. The regulations have taken the 
form of municipal ordinances enforced by the police depart- 
ment or by representatives of interested private organizations 
working under supervision of the police. In some cities, dance 
hall operators are required to pay the salary of a chaperon or 
supervisor who is stationed on the dance floor to enforce or- 
derly behavior. General ordinances and laws prohibiting vice 
and the sale of liquor are, of course, applicable to the dance 
hall as to any other place of business. 

The Roadhouse 

Although the time has been short, the city has already de- 
veloped means of control which, when diligently applied, 

4 Sec Cressey, Paul G., The Taxi-Dance Hall, 1932. 
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eifectively prevent obviously undesirable behavior in public 
dance hails and night clubs. Where such control is rigor- 
ously exercised, some dance hall operators find it profitable 
to move their establishments outside the jurisdiction of the city. 
A location is chosen on a good road near the city, but not in 
it. Well-placed advertising informs the patrons of the busi- 
ness; private automobiles bring them out. The attraction of 
freedom from supervision easily overbalances the difficulty of 
traveling a few extra miles. Often the police force of the vil- 
lage or rural community where the resort is located finds the 
lawlessness of the place beyond its powers to contend with. 
Rural constables are frequently private citizens for whom 
police duty is nominal or incidental. They are too few to 
handle a situation requiring constant vigilance, and their inex- 
perience in dealing with offenders places them at a great disad- 
vantage. Furthermore, the community does not usually have 
a set of ordinances facilitating police control of situations as 
new as those appearing in connection with the roadhouse. 

It sometimes happens also that the rural community in 
which a resort of this type is operated feels little concern for 
what goes on there. The operator and the patrons are all 
from the city. They do not participate in the life of the com- 
munity. From this point of view, it appears foolish for the 
farm community to tax itself for the purpose of regulating the 
behavior of strangers from the city. Under such a state of 
public opinion, the local police are likely to be inactive or, if 
they have inclinations toward dishonesty, they may sell im- 
munity from arrest to the roadhouse operators. For these 
various reasons, the roadhouse, by whatever name it may be 
called, tends to combine dancing, liquor selling, sex vice, and 
gambling and to flourish in undisturbed spots just outside the 
large city. 

In the course of time, local control over these establishments 
might be developed, but for the immediate future dependence 
must be placed upon State legislation. State laws can be better 
enforced than local ordinances in preventing illegal activities 
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of the kind usually found in the roadhouse. The greater 
resources of the State permits the concentration of as many 
enforcement officers in the roadhouse area as may be needed, 
whereas the small village cannot bear the expense of a large 
police force. Furthermore, the State law may be enforced 
even where local sentiment is not zealous in its support. 

Other Forms of Commercialized Leisure 

Practically all forms of commercialized leisure excepting the 
theater and the dance may be included under the term “sports.” 
These are still more specialized in their appeal tlian either the 
movies or dancing, and no single sport attracts every sports- 
man, but in the aggregate sports form an important activity of 
the urban male population. The more conspicuous of the 
vicariously enjoyed sports are baseball, football, horse racing, 
and prizefighting. Attendance at the various exhibitions of 
sport has come to be a legitimate form of recreation for mem- 
bers of the upper classes, a fact which may be in part respon- 
sible for the greatly increased popularity of sports in the past 
three decades. 

An interest in sports, even if only as an observer, cannot in 
itself be regarded as a social problem. It becomes such only 
when it is indulged in to the exclusion of active participation 
in athletic activities or if it results in neglect of business. For 
many city dwellers, attendance at sporting events provides the 
only available opportunity for physical recreation, thus serving 
as a substitute for actual play. The lack of complete satisfac- 
tion derivable from mere looking on is indicated by the numer- 
ous attempts of the “fans” to add interest to the performance 
by betting on the outcome. In the case of horse racing, the 
gambling interest appears to be greater than the interest in 
racing as such. Improvement in the situation is not to be 
gained by suppressing sports, which are merely a symptom of 
the need for play, but rather by providing better means and 
opportunities for city men to engage with each other in 
athletic games. 
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Programs for Improvement of Urban Life . 

It is generally recognized that the anonymity of city life 
robs the urban resident of personal contacts and forces him 
to live a socially isolated life in the midst of crowds of people. 

Many of the leisure-time activities of individuals are appar- 
ently directed toward a remedying of this defect. Concerted 
movements designed to improve city life have, therefore, con- 
sisted largely of attempts to restore primary group conditions 
and values. Various means have been tried to achieve this 
end. The movement for community organization has empha- 
sized the desirability of uniting the members of the locality, as, 
for example, the residents of a city block, into a club or society 
for the purpose of carrying on projects of interest to the group 
and for cultivating friendships. The movement has not been 
successful. Local leaders are lacking. City people have be- 
come wary, suspecting a racket in every proffer of friendliness. 
Most of them, moreover, do not live long enough in one lo- 
cality to have any interest in its affairs. Political, religious, 
racial, and other differences may prevent co-operation of any 
kind. 

The Social Settlement 

In the poorer sections of the larger cities, private organiza- 
tions or individuals have established numerous so-called settle- 
ments with the object of raising the general level of social 
life in these areas through the example set by the residents of 
the settlement and by giving opportunity to the members of 
the community to participate in socially commendable activ- 
ities. Through the agency of the settlement, the members of 
the community may hear lectures of an educational character, 
attend classes in language, sewing, manual training, or art, 
take part in dramatics or reading clubs; in short, they may 
acquire what is often designated as “culture.” The settlement 
furnishes leadership in campaigns for community betterment 
of every kind, from street cleaning to public libraries. It is 
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now believed that the settlement’s day of usefulness is past, 
but it cannot be denied that this type of organization has quite 
justified its existence. 

The Luncheon Club 

In practically all of the attempts at improvement of commu- 
nity life, the motivation has come from persons other than 
those mainly to be benefited. There have been few attempts 
of city people to help themselves. An exception to the general 
rule is to be found in the luncheon club. This movement 
represents a serious attempt by business men to bring into their 
own lives some of the primary-group values which have been 
disappearing with the disintegration of the neighborhood. 
They attempt to rule out the hard, unsympathetic contacts of 
the market place and substitute for them the close, personal 
contacts of friends. Their meetings are held at the table, a 
situation well calculated to produce primary-group sentiments *, 
they sometimes call each other by their first names; they avoid 
discussing their deeper differences. The popularity of these 
organizations indicates that they provide a successful technique 
for satisfying the business man’s hunger for human companion- 
ship. 
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OUR CHANGING ECONOMY 

W HAT a man does for his living places its mark so dis- 
tinctly upon him as to constitute one of the most im- 
portant factors in the determination of his personality. Even 
more conspicuous is the eflect of economic life as a whole upon 
the culture of the group. While it cannot be demonstrated, 
as certain writers have supposed, that economic activities de- 
termine the precise form of family, government, or religious 
institutions which will develop in a given society, it is none- 
theless true that these activities have a powerful and extensive 
influence. Since economic activity is a continuous necessity, 
it comes first; other forms of culture must at least in some 
degree adapt themselves to it. The tendency for consistency 
among the various cultural elements brings the noneconomic 
culture into conformity with the economic. When the two 
are in harmony, the society in question may be said to be well 
adjusted economically. 

Instances of satisfactory adjustment are common enough 
among primitive and even barbarous groups; they are de- 
cidedly rare in civilized societies and practically nonexistent 
among modern peoples. The maladjustment existiiig between 
the economic and the noneconomic phases of culture adversely 
aifects the happiness of the individual and, consequently, ap- 
pears as one of the more serious social problems of the present.^ 
Because of the impelling nature of economic culture, we natu- 
rally look to it for an explanation of the difficulty, rather than to 
noneconomic culture. The latter may be regarded as second- 
ary, though it possesses qualities of permanence which enable 
it to resist the conditioning process stubbornly and even, in 

1 See Ogburn, William F., Soda/ C/iawg-G 1922. 
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some cases, to delay changes in the economic world for a long 
period. 

Economic culture resembles other forms in that it is subject 
to constant change. It differs from certain other phases of 
culture, such as dress or etiquette, in that the change is usually 
unilateral. Since economic activity is a means to tangible ends, 
it can easily be tested for efficiency. It is readily discovered 
which of several methods of raising wheat or of mining coal 
yields the largest return per unit of energy expended upon it. 
The choice of new methods to supersede the old is therefore 
not dependent upon the vagaries of choice or fashion. There 
can never be a long conflict of opinion over the relative merits 
of two economic techniques, if one produces the desired result 
more cheaply or with less work than the other. The inescap- 
ability of this fact determines for economic culture as a whole 
the direction of its change, namely, toward an ever-increasing 
efficiency. 

This is not to say that the movement proceeds in an easy, 
^uninterrupted flow. Noneconomic factors often prevent the 
adoption of the more efficient methods for many years after 
their discovery, and sometimes even succeed in substituting less 
efficient techniques for those already in use. If a machine were 
devised by means of which flour could be made from coal at 
one tenth the cost of making flour from wheat, the landowners 
and farmers of the wheat-growing areas would object to its 
use. The objections would probably appear in several dif- 
ferent forms. An appeal would be made to popular sympathy 
for the large number of worthy men, women, and children 
whose livelihood depends upon wheat culture. It would be 
argued that this group has a vested right to the flour market, 
which society is morally bound to recognize. Propaganda 
would be spread abroad describing alleged defects in artificial 
flour, its lack of some little-known but highly important food 
element, the danger to life and health attendant upon its use. 
The greatest effort would be expended upon attempts to se- 
cure the co-operation of the chief institutional controls of 
society. If the church could be induced to pronounce the 
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consumption of artificial flour sinful, or if the government 
could be prevailed upon to pass a law forbidding its manu- 
facture and sale, the wheat producer would be saved and an 
advance in the technique of food production would be post- 
poned. 

The most casual observer has seen instances of a similar 
kind in his own community. Owing to the existing methods 
of distributing the economic product, it is often to the interest 
of individuals and groups to curtail production instead of 
enlarging it. When these producers are able to do so, they 
interfere with all economic changes which are likely to prove 
unprofitable to themselves. Occasionally, as when many 
workers are unemployed, expensive hand labor is substituted 
for machinery in order to provide employment. So success- 
fully and frequently is the process of economic change halted 
by interested individuals or by weight of custom that the move- 
ment toward greater efficiency may be as imperceptible as the 
creeping of a glacier. But like a glacier, economic change 
goes on inevitably. Competition knows no morality; ulti- 
mately it breaks down every social obstacle. New techniques 
may be held back and delayed for long periods, but finally 
they will be accepted and utilized. Flour will at last be made 
from coal, if the product is cheaper than flour made from 
wheat. 


Rate of Economic Change 

The reciprocating effects of the economic and non-economic 
phases of culture upon each other suggest that, though both 
are subject to change, the rate of change may vary considerably. 
A glance at economic history shows this to be true. In general, 
it appears that economic change proceeds most slowly among 
societies on low cultural levels. Economic techniques in such 
societies are few, in extreme instances amounting to little 
more than the art of collecting natural objects. Lack of posi- 
tive control over the physical environment makes primitive 
peoples fearful of experiment and illogical in their conclusions. 
So precious is their little store of culture that it must not be 
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tampered with. Misinterpreted experiences lie back of invio- 
lable taboos. Isolation also contributes largely to the stability 
of primitive cultures. The limited means of making a living 
that are available to primitive peoples forces them to live in 
small, widely scattered communities. The smallness of the 
group reduces the chances of innovation by individual inven- 
tion, and the absence of adequate systems of communication 
greatly interferes with the acquisition of cultural traits by bor- 
rowing from other groups. It may be concluded fairly that 
the more elementary an economic culture the less rapid will 
be its rate of change. 

In advanced societies are found many social factors favorable 
to change. Large, dense populations, united by easy and 
immediate communication, increase the chances for new dis- 
coveries and facilitate their distribution. Social attitudes en- 
couraging experiment and welcoming novelty induce the 
individual to seek improvement. The accumulation of tech- 
nique is so great as to provide unlimited materials for utiliza- 
tion as elements in new combinations. Furthermore, advanced 
societies have given to many individuals economic security and 
abundant leisure, placing tliem in a position to engage in 
experimenting without the necessity of producing immediately 
profitable results. When all of these factors are taken into 
account, it is not difficult to understand the rapid rate of 
economic change which is so conspicuous a feature of modern 
life. 


Increasing Importance of Capital 

The number and variety of economic techniques are so 
great that it is no longer possible, as it was in primitive society, 
for a single individual to master them all. Division of labor 
has gone so far that the members of a given occupation per- 
form only a few of hundreds of manipulations or treatments 
necessary to the completion of the finished product. In break- 
ing up the process of manufacture into a series of relatively 
small acts, it has become possible to utilize machinery to an 
ever-increasing extent, thus obviating skill on the part of the 
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worker. Even where skill is required to operate the machine, 
such skill is useless without the machine upon which to exer- 
cise it. This fact has tremendous significance for the modern 
workman. It introduces into the economic process the factor 
of capital, in the form of tools, machinery, and factories, no 
longer owned by the worker himself. As knowledge and sav- 
ings increase, the amount of capital also increases ; without its 
use, production relapses to the level of the handicraft stage. 
The greater efficiency given to production by the use of capital 
practically compels its use and enables its owners to collect a 
share of the product. Since neither capital nor labor can 
produce without the assistance of the other, some agreement 
as to the division of the product must precede production. As 
capital continues to increase in importance, its owners are en- 
abled to collect a larger portion of the proceeds of industry. 
This necessitates frequent changes in existing arrangements 
with the workers, many of which result in lowered productivity 
due to the idleness of the workers and the machines while 
negotiations are under way. 

Owners, Managers, and Workmen 

The complete separation of ownership and management 
inherent in the corporate system of industrial organization lies 
at the root of many of the social problems associated with in- 
dustry. To the stockholder, ownership means only the right 
to demand that the management shall so run the business as to 
pay large and frequent dividends. The management, forced 
to comply with this demand, cannot permit itself to be moved 
by humanitarian considerations. It must buy its materials and 
labor at the lowest possible price. Nor can it be too scrupu- 
lous in its dealings with the purchaser of its products. The 
product must be sold for as high a price as possible, even if 
the customer must be cajoled, deceived, threatened, or forced 
into buying something he neither needs nor wants. The 
workmen who operate the machinery have only the remotest 
interest in making profits for the stockholders. Their occu- 
pations are to them merely the means of securing money with 
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which to buy what they want. Unless the rate o£ their wages 
is directly dependent upon it, they have no concern for the 
quality of the work they do. Since the management is con- 
tinually trying to get more work for less pay, the workmen 
retaliate by trying to get more pay for less work. The net 
result of the operation of the system is that social values of the 
highest importance are subordinated to purely economic 
values, which, though essential, are not all-sufficing. 

The Factory 

Still another significant feature of recent economic change 
is the great increase in the factory method of production. The 
division of labor and the use of power for the operation of 
machinery necessitates the assembling of many workers in the 
same place. The transportation of partly finished materials 
from worker to worker would add unreasonably to the cost of 
the product if the workers were not all near together; and 
power, whether generated by steam or water, can be most 
economically produced in large units. Furthermore, the in- 
creased size and complexity of the machinery requires that it 
be stationary, and that the workman go to the machine instead 
of taking it with him. These conditions have imposed upon 
the worker the necessity of going to a factory instead of doing 
his work at home as formerly. The factory is not so easily 
adjustable to individual needs as is the home workshop. The 
speed of the machine determines the pace of its operator. He 
cannot work more slowly when he is ill or more rapidly 
when he feels exceptionally energetic. The hours of labor 
must be regular, the whole procedure routinized. The diffi- 
culty with which workers, especially women and children, 
adjust themselves to the invariable routine of the factory con- 
stitutes a well-recognized social problem. 

Economic Change AND THE Individual 

It is a well-known fact that among the simpler forms of life 
the relatively undifierentiated portions of the body can per- 
form a number of diffierent functions, whereas among the 
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higher forms the various functions are performed by organs 
capable only of rendering a particular service. Certain lower 
animals may be cut in two, yet live and thrive. Among the 
higher animals, the destruction of a single vital organ will 
cause death. The higher animal may be more adaptable as an 
entirety, but he has had to pay for this achievement by a corre- 
sponding loss of ability in the separate parts of the organism, 
each of which has become completely subordinated to the 
whole. 

A closely analogous condition characterizes the modern in- 
dustrial worker as compared with his predecessor of handi- 
craft days. The vast productivity of the modern economic 
system has been secured at the expense of individual adapt- 
ability. By training the worker to become expert in the per- 
formance of only a few tasks, we have made him dependent 
upon the continued smooth operation of the entire system. 
This dependence places the worker in a precarious position. 
Deprived of the possibility of making a living in any way other 
than by working at his job, he loses also his power to bargain 
for higher wages. The loss of this power has long since been 
forgotten; it is taken for granted that the employer will estab- 
lish the wage rates. Only when a number band together can 
they challenge the employer. But their attempts to do so 
have rarely proved successful. 

The sense of insecurity and hopelessness which necessarily 
develops as a result of this condition constitutes a persistent 
social problem. Worry over wage reductions and unemploy- 
ment, ever-present possibilities, prevent the thoughtful worker 
and his family from enjoying their income satisfactorily even 
when it is fairly high. There is always the future to think 
of. Against its uncertainties there must be savings and insur- 
ance. The proper amount of each can only be guessed at. No 
life plan can be formulated with any assurance that it can be 
carried out. 

It is scarcely surprising tlrat so many members of the labor- 
ing class have given up all attempts to solve the problem, 
adopting instead an attitude of hopeless resignation. In this 
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group are found those who make no attempt to save, who 
spend their earnings on payday, and who must, therefore, 
join the breadlines whenever for any reason they are out of 
a job. In times past, this attitude prevailed only among casual 
laborers in such occupations as gold mining, lumbering, or 
fishing, but in recent years, when the uncertainty of employ- 
ment has made large sections of other working groups “casual,” 
many have completely abandoned any effort to do anything 
toward a permanent betterment of their condition. The rela- 
tionship between a hand-to-mouth existence and the problem 
of relief is obvious. 

Loss OF Occupational Skills 

No one who visits a factory can fail to be impressed with 
the complexity of the machines and with the skill of the men 
who built them. This skill, however, does not reside in the 
operative who tends the machines. He usually has, and needs, 
less skill than the tool worker of former days. The result is 
that he finds his work too easy and, consequently, dull. The 
joy of engaging in creative effort is not for him. He exercises 
no inventiveness, no originality. If he works with materials, 
a ready-made pattern guides his hand. Or, often as not, the 
pattern guides the machine and the worker’s job is merely to 
supply the material to the machine. Individuality in his work 
cannot be tolerated. What he does must fit into a scheme 
involving hundreds of other workmen. Standardization is 
absolutely necessary. 

Some of the loss of personal satisfaction may be compensated 
for by the increased amount of leisure available to tlie modern 
worker. The great interest shown in hobbies of various kinds 
during the past several years testifies clearly to the desire of 
people to do something interesting. In some cases, the hobby, 
though noneconomic, may give the individual the same sort 
of satisfaction he would have received from his work before 
the advent of machine-tending as the chief occupation. If 
the individual can reduce his daily task to a series of automatic 
actions, he may pass the working day agreeably enough, plan- 
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ning on what he will do when it is over. Too many people, 
however, have no real hobbies. They spend their spare time 
looking for vicarious pleasures, which in the end leave them 
discontented and unhappy. 

Economic Complexity and the Individual 

The division of labor, by limiting the part to be performed 
by each worker, might have been expected, a priori, to have 
simplified greatly the adjustment of the individual to the 
economic system. He has only to find an unoccupied niche, 
learn the few motions required, and perform them in order to 
gain a living. Unfortunately, his problem is not so easy as 
it seems. While the actual task may have been greatly sim- 
plified, other aspects of the economic system have become 
more complicated. The difficulty of finding a place in the 
system furnishes a good illustration. At present, in many in- 
stances, more ingenuity and skill are required to secure a job 
than to perform the duties of the job itself. Almost anyone 
not lacking in natural ability can learn the skills of any of a 
number of occupations. However, when he attempts to put 
these skills into practice, he meets obstacles of many kinds. 
He may find that it is necessary to belong to a union, which 
has requirements as to apprenticeship, initiation fees, or even 
nationality and family connections which he cannot meet. Or, 
more likely, he may find that personal influences count for 
more than training. If he is ambitious enough to wish to 
enter business for himself, he will find, in addition to fierce 
competition from powerful corporations, an intricate maze of 
laws, regulations, and customs governing organization, finance, 
buying and selling, with all of which he must be familiar. To 
be an expert soap maker, for example, does not guarantee to a 
man that he will be able to make a living at the business of 
soap manufacture. He will have to know how to organize a 
factory and an office, how to raise- capital by the sale of stock 
in a corporation, where to secure raw materials, and how to 
advertise the finished product so that it may be sold. If his 
knowledge is deficient at any point, the soap maker will prob- 
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ably fail in his undertaking and be forced to join the millions 
who seek jobs in factories belonging to other men. There is 
no other recourse; the economic system has become too com 
plex for the average man to enter as an entrepreneur. 

Rationalizations of the Existing System 

The net result of the far-reaching economic changes of the 
past hundred and fifty years has been the development of a 
society in which economic interests and motives dominate every 
phase of life. Values are given in pecuniary terms; those 
which are not thus calculable are denied reality. Worth and 
cost have become identical. Not content with setting up a 
scheme of this sort, we have undertaken to protect it from 
criticism and attack by stating that it is good and right or, at 
worst, inevitable. Much of the socio-economic theorizing of 
the period is little more than a defense of things as they are. 
Defensive theorizing or rationalizing is not, of course, a pecu- 
liarity of our times. The strain for consistency in the ethos 
seems to require some such exercise of every civilization. In 
our own, it has taken the form of economic theory demon- 
strating the social value of individual initiative and free compe- 
tition. Individual greed and social welfare are shown to be 
entirely compatible. As for the poor who fail in the struggle 
and can never recover, their state is shown to be the result of 
the ruthless operation of natural laws, which man neither can 
nor should tamper with. Very recently, we have recognized 
the cruder forms of this rationalization for what they are. It 
is perhaps as a result of this recognition that we have come to 
realize that a great many, if not nearly all, of our social prob- 
lems grow out of our economic system. 
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ECOLOGICAL ASPECTS OF 
SOCIO-ECONOMIC MALADJUSTMENT 

A lthough men have gone far in gaining control 
over those aspects of nature upon which depends the 
security of life and possessions, considerable risk remains to be 
borne, due to certain natural or accidental changes to which 
the human race has been unable to adjust satisfactorily. Some 
of these changes occur so slowly that they can be foreseen in 
time to avert calamity; others come so suddenly and unex- 
pectedly that it is impossible to prepare for them in advance. 
The former include the using up of irreplaceable natural re- 
sources, such as coal, petroleum, and other minerals, and the 
depletion of natural products such as soil, forests, game, and 
fish, which can be restored only by long-continued eifort. The 
sudden changes are of the character usually described as disas- 
ters. These often result in heavy losses, both in lives and in 
property. About half a dozen events of sufficient magnitude 
to be called catastrophes may be expected to occur annually in 
America. More than a million persons perished in the disas- 
ters of the world in 1931.^ When much damage is caused by 
disasters, or the homes and working places of large numbers 
of people are simultaneously destroyed or injured, an acute 
problem of economic and social rehabilitation arises which 
must be met by society. Since the problem varies somewhat 
widi the kind of disaster which causes it, the main varieties 
will be discussed separately. 

Storms 

No part of the United States is immune to the danger of 
damage by storms. Some parts are relatively free from high 

^Carr, L. J., “Disaster and the Sequence-Pattern Concept of Social Change,’' 
American Journal of Sociology, September, 1932, Vol. XXXVIII, pp. 207-18. 
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winds, however, and the more serious kinds, tornadoes and 
hurricanes, occur only in fairly well-defined regions. The 
tornado is found most frequently in the Mississippi valley, 
particularly west of the river, the spring and summer months 
being the period of its greatest activity. Its path may vary 
in width from a few yards to several miles and in length from 
one mile to a hundred or more. If it passes over a sparsely 
populated area, the damage will be confined to the destruc- 
tion of the farmsteads and trees in its path. However, if it 
strikes a town or city, the loss is likely to be heavy. The hur- 
ricane appears most often in the areas adjacent to the Gulf 
of Mexico, but, as shown by the great storm of the autumn of 
1938/ no part of the Atlantic Coast can be considered quite 
secure. It differs from the tornado in that it is a straight in- 
stead of a twisting wind and in that it lasts much longer. It 
generally covers a much larger area than the tornado and, 
hence, does more damage. It is almost always accompanied 
by heavy rain. The economic loss resulting from tornadoes 
and hurricanes consists of the destruction of houses, furni- 
ture, factories, crops, and communication systems, and of the 
death of breadwinners who have dependents. If the storm is 
of great magnitude, it may paralyze for a time the whole eco- 
nomic life of the community, so that no productive work is 
performed during the period. As examples may be mentioned 
the tornado of 1925 and the hurricane of 1926. The former 
struck in five States of the Middle West, killing 800 persons 
and injuring 13,000; thirty-five towns were totally destroyed. 
The latter killed over 300 persons and injured over 6,000. The 
destruction of buildings and other property, valued at $165,- 
DOOjOOO, left 40,000 persons homeless. 

Excepting only the extreme western and southern portions, 
the whole area of the United States is exposed to the danger 
Df winter storms or blizzards. The combination of wind, 
snow, and low temperatures which makes up a blizzard some- 
times causes loss of life and considerable destruction to prop- 

- See Federal Writers’ Project, Works Progress Administration, New England 
Hurricane, 1938. 
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erty, but it is chiefly noted for its paralyzing effect upon trans- 
portation and communication. In a severe blizzard, telephone 
and telegraph lines are broken down and railroads and high- 
ways are blocked by drifting snow. Workers cannot get to 
their places of employment; milk and groceries cannot be de- 
livered; messages cannot be sent. All activities requiring 
people to leave their homes are suspended until the storm 
abates. Fortunately, such storms do not usually last more 
than a few days, and the radio now serves to maintain commu- 
nication in spite of broken wires. 

Precautions against disasters of this kind are difficult to take. 
Obviously tornadoes, hurricanes, and blizzards cannot be pre- 
vented by any techniques nOw at our disposal. To a limited 
extent they may be forecast, and warnings may be issued which 
will enable people to protect their lives, if not their property, 
but the uncertainty as to whether and where a storm will 
strike, even when conditions are favorable to its develop- 
ment, militates against the taking of those precautions which 
cost effort and money. In dealing with storms, therefore, we 
must do most of our work as relief rather than as prevention. 

Earthquakes, Explosions, and Fires 

Earthquakes and explosions are treated together, because 
their destructive effects are similar; fires are included because 
they almost invariably follow the former and complete the 
destruction. In some parts of the world, earthquakes occur 
with such frequency and violence as to affect the style of archi- 
tecture, the houses being constructed of light, elastic materials 
which will adjust to the shock without breaking or crumbling. 
In the United States, severe earthquakes have not been frequent 
enough to result generally in the development of quake-proof 
buildings, but even where shocks are common due precautions 
are not always possible. In Japan, for example, the earthquake 
of 1923 killed 100,000 people and destroyed property valued at 
nearly a billion dollars. 

Explosions usually occur in connection with mining or with 
military operations, and are often attended with heavy loss of 
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life. Fires do not ordinarily cause many deaths, but are very 
destructive to property,® especially to buildings, and are ex- 
tremely disorganizing in their efiects on the persons involved. 

The abrupt flight of men, women, and children from their dwell- 
ings and places of employment to refuges in parks and open spaces, 
their houses and furniture perforce left a prey to the flames, the 
separation of families in the haste and confusion of the rout, the 
agony of fear and suspense until they are reunited, the utter de- 
pendence upon others for shelter, food, and clothing — this drama 
of the refugee is a characteristic which city-wide fires have in com- 
mon. Fires such as these work sudden, violent, extensive, and 
prolonged interruptions of the normal community life. They de- 
stroy vast stores of food and other necessities, dislocate transporta- 
tion, disorganize business, throw thousands out of employment, 
and create relief problems which the prostrate community is un- 
able to meet without outside assistance.^ 

Like storms, earthquakes cannot be prevented nor can they, 
as a rule, be predicted. Explosions, however, can be reduced 
to negligible numbers through the combined efforts of all who 
occupy positions of danger. Extreme care in mining opera- 
tions, with proper means of protection and escape, will prevent 
a large part if not all of the loss of life and property due to 
mine explosions and the resultant fires. The manufacture, 
transportation and storage of explosive substances can be so 
conducted as to eliminate most of the danger from this source. 
Fires from any cause whatsoever not only can be prevented 
but in many cases can be stopped after they have begun. Be- 
cause of the efficiency of modern fire-fighting apparatus, nearly 
all fires are extinguished before they reach the proportions of 
a disaster. Though the aggregate loss from fires reaches many 
millions of dollars a year, loss from the individual fire is small. 
Only rarely, in recent years, does a fire get beyond the control 
of the fire department. This is most likely to happen where 
the fire-fighting agencies are weak, as in forest regions, or 

^ Tlie fire loss in the United States during 1939 totaled 1313,000,000, an increase 
of 10 per cent over ig3,S.—The Netv York. Times, January 21, 1940. 

^ Deacon, J. Byron, Disasters and the American Red Cross in Disaster Relief, p. 125. 
New York: The Russell Sage foundation, 1918. 
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where the combustibility of the buildings renders extinguish- 
ment difficult, as in many of the smaller towns and cities. 
Great care in the use of fire is the central tenet of fire preven- 
tion. Human beings are themselves responsible for the vast 
majority of accidental fires; if they could be sufficiently careful 
there would be but few. However, little progress along this 
line seems possible; carelessness and negligence are firmly 
established habits. Greater success has been attained through 
the use of fireproof materials in building construction. The 
high price of these prevents their exclusive use at present, but 
technological improvements may be expected ultimately to 
cheapen- costs to the point where all buildings will be at least 
highly fire-resistant. 

Floods 

The residents of many river valleys and low areas adjoining 
seas or lakes are exposed to disaster in the form of flood. 
When the onset of the water is very sudden, as may follow 
the bursting of a dam or the landward rush of a tidal wave, 
little opportunity of escape is offered to the persons endan- 
gered. More often, floods follow heavy rain or snowfall in 
the areas drained by a given river system and, consequently, 
may be anticipated. Naturally, however, there is reluctance 
on the part of many persons to remove their property to high 
ground as long as there is a fair chance that the flood may not 
materialize. Inability to take proper measures of protection 
after the flood has appeared, rather than its unexpectedness, is 
responsible for the great loss which inevitably follows. Ordi- 
narily, there is time to save the lives of those threatened, but 
no possibility of saving their property. Buildings and furni- 
ture are ruined and farm animals are drowned. The flooded 
area may remain uninhabitable for a long time, due to the clog- 
ging of drainage systems, the contamination of wells, or the 
deposits of mud on every surface. 

The people of the Mississippi valley have suffered repeatedly 
from floods. Since 1900, more than a million persons living 
on its shores have been made homeless by the waters of this 
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great river. As a result of the heavy losses, considerable in- 
terest in flood control has been manifested in the past few 
years. Attempts to prevent floods are, of course, not of recent 
origin. Hundreds of miles of levees have been built along the 
lower reaches of large rivers everywhere for the purpose of 
confining flood waters to the bed of the river proper. An inci- 
dental effect of levee-building is tlie reduction of the space 
available for the water to occupy. Consequently the levees 
have to be made higher and higher. They are never quite 
high enough ; unusual rises are likely to break through at the 
lowest or weakest point. Recognizing this defect in the meth- 
ods employed, engineers have proposed the creation of basins 
at selected positions in the river valleys into which the excess 
water could be diverted for storage until a reduction in the 
flow would permit its return to the river. Such a plan might 
prove successful, but on account of the expense involved it has 
been carried out only in a few instances. Populations living 
in levee-protected areas continue to live there, hoping no floods 
will come and fleeing to higher ground for a temporary stay 
when forced to do so. Sometimes the only dry spot available 
is on the levee itself, in which case there may be insufficient 
food and shelter for the refugees, if not actually a shortage of 
space. 

Disasters of Travel 

The dramatic character of shipwrecks has held for them a 
somewhat greater attention than is justified by their economic 
importance at present. Modern ships, larger and stronger 
than their predecessors, weather storms and survive collisions 
more successfully than did ships of the past. Loss of life com- 
pared with the number of persons who travel or work in ships 
is small, only a few hundred being drowned in shipwrecks 
during the average year. The annual property loss, however, 
amounts to many millions of dollars. 

Although better ships and a greater knowledge of the sea 
have combined to reduce the number of shipwrecks, the danger 
remains appreciable. To meet this danger ships are equipped 
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with radio and rockets to call for help, and with lifeboats, rafts, 
and lifebelts to keep the occupants of the sinking vessel afloat 
until help arrives or land is reached. The efficiency of these 
devices is so high that when they can be utilized the loss of 
life is slight. However, the infrequency of the need for life- 
saving equipment, together with the expense of maintaining it, 
causes shipowners to neglect these precautions, thereby un- 
necessarily increasing the risk. 

In other modes of transportation, such as the railway train 
and the airplane, disasters sometimes occur, but, in the case 
•of the former, they have been made so rare as to be almost 
negligible. In air travel, accident is still a factor to be reckoned 
with, although the recently achieved safety record of the air 
lines ® indicates that the airplane may ultimately become almost 
as safe as the railway. In comparing the two forms of travel 
it must not be forgotten that for each passenger mile traveled 
in the air, many more are traveled on the railroads. 

Compared with losses occurring in highway travel, those of 
the railways and airlines are trifling. Thirty or forty thou- 
:sand lives is the yearly toll on the highway, with an accom- 
panying economic loss of huge proportions. The modern 
motor car, capable of hurling itself along the road at speeds of 
more than a mile a minute, has become, in the hands of the 
careless driver, an instrument of wholesale destruction and a 
public menace. As engineers have produced safer cars and 
highways, drivers have increased their speed proportionately. 
Laws and regulations have helped but little in reducing the 
dangers of the automobile. The same may be said of the in- 
tensive propaganda of recent years, though possibly the latter, 
by reaching the younger members of society, may have a lasting 
effect not yet noticeable. 

Disasters of Agriculture 

Since the success of farming is dependent upon favorable 
natural conditions, it follows that any adverse change in these 

® ‘“Airplanes Fly Entire Year Without Accident," Civil Aeronautics Journal, Vol 
.1, No. 8, April 15, 1940, pp. isy-S. 
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conditions is likely to have disastrous results. Too much rain 
or too little may completely destroy a growing crop and bring 
to naught a whole season’s labor. Hailstorms and windstorms 
have the same effect. Late frosts in the spring may kill fruit 
blossoms and young plants; early frosts in the autumn may 
destroy crops not yet ready for the harvest. In addition to risk 
from various kinds of bad weather, the farmer must face the, 
possibility of loss from attacks of insects, plant diseases, and 
other pests. 

Before modern methods of transportation were in use, the 
loss of the chief crop over a large area resulted in a famine 
with its attendant evils of undernourishment, sickness, and 
death from starvation. In some parts of the world, notably in 
the more densely populated portions of India and China, a 
crop failure brings misery to millions of people. Deaths from 
acute starvation are common. The United States has never 
had a famine, so fortunate are the conditions under which 
agriculture is carried on in this country. The greater part of 
the land was unoccupied before the building of the railroads, 
which have provided means of cheap transportation, so that an 
area which failed to produce food sujB&cient for its population 
could be supplied from other areas having a surplus. More- 
over, American farmers have ordinarily produced a large sup- 
ply above their own needs. Consequently, they have been 
able to endure a great reduction in crop yield without suffer- 
ing a food shortage. When food shortages have arisen, the 
farmers have been in a position to purchase supplies from 
other sections by converting part of their capital, which is 
relatively larger in America than among the farmers of India 
and China. 

Though American farmers have, for the most part, escaped 
acute starvation, the frequent crop failures have had a truly 
disastrous effect upon the farm population. For example, 
' successive seasons of drought over large sections have reduced 
the inhabitants from a state of prosperous independence to one 
of dire need. The loss of capital in the form of livestock, 
machinery, and seed which such misfortune entails may be so 
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great as to prevent full recovery for many years. The low, 
irregular, and uncertain incomes of farmers, in part caused by 
pests or unfavorable weather, have pronounced effects upon the 
social as well as the economic life of rural communities. 

Efforts to reduce the numerous hazards of agriculture have 
met with some success. Weather defies control, but to some 
extent it can be predicted. In a few circumstances, the damag- 
ing effects of bad weather conditions may be avoided. The 
same is true of damage caused by many kinds of pests; 
techniques have been developed for dealing more or less satis- 
factorily with some of them. For the most part, however, 
the farmer has to take the risk, contenting himself with cheer- 
fully hoping for the best. 

Disaster Relief 

The acute needs of the victims of disaster for food, shelter, 
clothing, and various other forms of assistance necessitates 
immediate action on part of the relief agencies. In the early 
minutes or hours of the disaster, relief consists largely of 
rescue work, such as carrying persons from burning buildings 
or removing passengers from sinking ships. Relief of this 
sort must be provided by the people who happen to be in the 
vicinity, without regard to their qualifications or their equip- 
ment. Such organization as exists under these conditions is 
impromptu and temporary. Usually it is quickly replaced by 
the organized agencies of the community, which have com- 
mand over the local resources and can proceed more system- 
atically. If the situation is not soon brought under control by 
the community, aid will be tendered by the Red Cross. This 
organization, having disaster relief as one of its primary ob- 
jects, is prepared to meet every kind of emergency. Its long 
and successful record of relief-giving has earned for it a public 
confidence which enables it to secure co-operation easily and 
quickly. 

As soon as the occurrence of a disaster becomes known to 
the public, a wave of sympathy for the sufferers motivates 
offers of aid from many sources. Some of these are im- 
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practicable ; others may be actually harmful. All of them need 
to be expertly administered. It is one of the functions of the 
Red Cross to redirect these well-meant efforts into useful 
channels, thus utilizing the desire to help in the most efficient 
manner possible. This does not mean that all aid given is 
under the control of the Red Cross nor that it should be, for 
other qualified agencies such as local charities, church groups,- 
the Salvation Army, the police, and the United States Army all 
do excellent work in disaster relief. 

When the incidents connected with the disaster have lost 
their news value, the enthusiasm for relief largely disappears. 
Relief may be more necessary during this period than before. 
It is here that the organized agency performs its greatest service, 
namely, that of rehabilitating the victims of disaster. The 
members of separated families must be reunited; the injured 
must be provided with hospital care; ruined storekeepers must 
be set up in business; widows must be pensioned; orphaned 
children must be given homes and an opportunity to secure an 
education. These services, so essential to the restoration of 
social position and self-respect, may require years to complete. 
Professional case workers and abundant means are necessary 
for final success. 

Waste and Exhaustion of Resources 

Differing from disasters in that they come slowly are those 
changes in our natural environment v/hich follow the con- 
sumption of irreplaceable substances commonly called natural 
resources. The manufacturing techniques of the present de- 
pend for their proper functioning upon an adequate and cheap 
supply of coal, iron, and petroleum. At present, all of these 
seem quite abundant, but indications are plain that this con- 
dition will not last forever. The extent of the supplies of 
coal and iron available under present techniques in the United 
States is known with high accuracy. It is a matter of simple 
arithmetic to calculate how long they will last at the present 
rate of consumption. When they are gone, a readjustment 
will have to be made by utilizing sources of energy other than 
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coal and structural materials other than iron. There is scarcely 
any question but that human ingenuity will solve the problem 
successfully, but in the process of making the change difficulty 
is likely to encountered. Groups of persons profiting by the 
old coal-and-iron techniques will resist the introduction of the 
new. Vested interests will delay the change as long as possible. 
'Unfortunately, some groups will find themselves caught with- 
out employment, even without occupation. Ensuing conflicts 
will interfere with the functioning of the economic system to 
the social and economic detriment of society as a whole. 

In some respects, we have already begun to feel the effects 
of exhausted resources. Large numbers of abandoned farms or, 
worse still, farms operated at a loss by persons who have no 
other recourse, indicate depletion of the soil. The systematic 
deforestation which has been going on in America ever since 
its colonization by white men has resulted in the flooding of 
streams in rainy seasons and in their drying up in dry seasons. 
Possibly there have been unfavorable effects upon the climate, 
since forests are believed by some observers to have a moderating 
influence on temperature, wind, and rainfall. The esthetic 
values of the landscape in many parts of the country have been 
impaired by the removal of the trees. One of the most serious 
consequences, however, is the acute shortage of lumber, which 
in turn has increased the cost of building and is therefore re- 
sponsible in part for the housing need which now exists in the 
United States. Substitutes for wood are manufactured, but 
their cost and convenience do not compare favorably with 
lumber. Another serious consequence of deforestation is the 
stranding of populations formerly engaged in the lumbering 
industry. The recent depression has revealed to us numerous 
communities in the cut-over regions whose outlook for a living 
in their present locations is utterly without hope. Aid for them 
must be more than temporary. If they are to be saved from 
perpetual dependency, they must be moved to more promising 
areas and given a start in new occupations. 

Natural resources in the form of birds, animals, and fish have, 
in the case of some species, suflered depletion nearly to the 
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point of extinction. Except in a few instances, such as that 
of the salmon fisheries on the Pacific coast, these resources have 
small economic value. Their loss will result in little economic 
maladjustment, but their presence in the world adds greatly 
to the interest and joy of living. If this were generally recog- 
nized, they would be preserved even, if necessary, at some 
economic loss. 

Fortunately, the fertility of land, the beneficent influence of 
forests, and a pleasurable abundance of wild life can all be 
restored by systematic, prolonged effort. The soil can be built 
up by fertilization; forests can be grown; unless their particular 
species is already extinct, birds and animals can be brought 
back through protection from wanton destruction. Already 
we may see the beginnings of the appearance of a social policy 
favorable to the regeneration and preservation of these re- 
sources in America. 
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TECHNOLOGICAL ASPECTS OF 
ECONOMIC MALADJUSTMENT 

M odern technology differs from that of an earlier day in 
several highly significant ways. In the first place, it 
has substituted energy derived from coal, falling water, and 
oil for energy supplied by human muscles. This energy is 
expended in the turning of machines rather than in the 
handling of tools. The human element in the productive 
process, though still essential, has been thus greatly reduced in 
importance, so that its limitations in the way of strength and 
endurance and even of skill no longer enter in as factors to 
interfere with production. The increased use of power-driven 
machinery has thus increased the flexibility and capacity of 
industry as a whole. In many cases, machines can be speeded 
up or run continuously until they wear out or break down. 
They can be replaced quickly in any desired number. They 
can be kept on hand, idle, at slight expense. The result is a 
system with latent possibilities for enormous productivity. 
Rarely called on to operate at full capacity, the factories of 
the modern world are capable of turning out unbelievable 
quantities of economic goods. 

A second differentiating characteristic of modern technology 
is its susceptibility to change. Moral considerations no longer 
apply in the economic field; efficiency and profitableness have 
become the sole bases for the judgment of economic techniques. 
This makes possible the discarding of old ways and the accept-, 
ance of new ones with a minimum of friction. The increased 
profits which nearly always follow upon the attainment of 
greater efficieney serve as incentives to experiments carried on 
with the purpose of increasing efiiciency still further. Success- 
ful inventions, except when halted by strong monopolies, are at 
■ 253 
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once adopted and utilized. The great number of new devices 
and processes incorporated into the industrial system during 
the past generation has taken from the system every semblance 
of stability. 

Partly the result of industrial capacity and instability and 
partly the result of ecological and social factors, is a third char- 
acteristic of modern industry, namely, its tendency to seasonal 
variations. In some fields of economic activity, seasonal fluc- 
tuation is and always has been inevitable, as, for example, in 
agriculture, in building, and in outdoor work generally. The 
operations of farming must necessarily be timed in accordance 
with the yearly cycle of climatic changes if crops are to be 
grown. The inclement weather prevailing during the winter 
months in the northern portion of the United States delays and 
sometimes entirely prevents practically all kinds of work not 
carried on in heated rooms. The great differences between 
the seasons are reflected in corresponding differences in the 
consuming habits of the population. Overcoats are purchased 
in the fall; automobiles in the spring. Coal is burned for heat 
in winter; ice cream is eaten in summer. Custom and fashion 
have accentuated these natural differences so as to provide an 
annual round of changes in consumption, many of which are 
unnecessary and illogical. Selling agencies have encouraged 
the recognition of seasonal changes as a means of increasing 
the demand for goods. Thus the southern portion of the 
United States has many of the same differences found in the 
north in spite of the fact that in some instances they are quite 
out of harmony with the climate. 

Industry has been all too ready to respond to an irregular 
demand for its products. The ease with which the machinery 
of production can be speeded up is exemplified by the erection 
of factories during times of heavy demand, the capacities of 
which far exceed ordinary requirements. Apparently the de- 
mands of efficiency would favor a policy of fairly even rate of 
production, although the actual consumer’s demand is seasonal, 
but here the instability of the whole economic system enters in 
to invalidate the assumptions which must be made in the adop- 
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tion of a regular schedule of production. These assumptions 
include a stable supply, a stable demand, and a stable price. 
In view of the changes going on in technology itself, none of 
these factors can be predicted within safe limits. Unless a 
manufacturer has a monopoly in his field, he cannot control 
the supply and consequently cannot know what it will be. 
The capacity of most of the plants is much greater than is likely 
to be required, consequently the potential supply may be all 
but unlimited. The vagaries of fashion or the sudden appear- 
ance of cheap substitutes may afiect the demand for his product. 
Finally, new inventions may lower the cost of production to 
the point where manufactured stock must be sold at a loss. 
The general desire to minimize risks as far as possible encour- 
ages hand-to-mouth buying on part of wholesalers and re- 
tailers and, naturally, on part of the consuming public. The 
manufacturer produces goods only in response to orders already 
received, even though this method requires his factory to alter- 
nate between periods of night-shift operation and total shut- 
down. 


Casual Labor 

To this system, with its irregularities, uncertainties, and 
sudden changes, the individual worker must adjust himself as. 
best he can.^ Unlike the machine, he cannot be speeded up 
to any considerable extent, nor can he appreciably reduce the 
costs of his maintenance while he is idle. He fares best and is 
most efficient when he has work day after day, year after year, 
with the assurance that he will be continuously employed. 
The existing system cannot give the worker any such assurance. 
In practically every industry in the United States, there are 
slack seasons during which the labor force is reduced. In 
agriculture, certain kinds of work, chiefly those connected with 
the harvesting of the crop, may require large numbers of 
workers for a few weeks or months and none at all during the 
remaining time. The extreme brevity of the working season 

^ See Webb, John N., The Migratory-CaiUd Wor^er^ ig^'j. 
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makes it impossible for the worker to live on the proceeds of 
his labor at a single job until work begins again the following 
year. He must, therefore, find another job and probably still 
others in order to earn enough to survive. Job-seeking for 
workers of the kind here indicated requires high mobility. 
Often these men follow the harvest season as it advances from 
south to north, thus timing their arrival in a locality to coincide 
with the ripening of the grain, fruit, or other crop to be 
harvested. The uncertainty of crop yields does not permit the 
establishing of anything like a regular route to be traveled year 
after year. A bountiful harvest may be followed by a total 
failure the next season. Sometimes crops ready for gathering 
may be suddenly destroyed by storm or rendered almost worth- 
less by low market prices. Any variation in the size of the 
crop will, of course, require a corresponding difference in the 
size of the labor force to be utilized. The worker is not in 
position to know, except in a general way, what wages and 
living conditions will be offered him when he arrives at the 
place where he hopes to find work. If they are satisfactory, he 
is pleased; if they are not, he is likely to have to accept them 
and make the best of it. Unless he is a most unusual individual, 
he will have exhausted his resources by the time he reaches the 
expected job. His inability to go farther will force him to 
work at least long enough to secure the means of moving on. 

One of the economic effects of these great seasonal variations 
and other irregularities in the number of workers employed 
in a given place has been the creation of a laboring class en- 
gaged in doing casual work. Most of the members of this 
class are unskilled, unattached men, without dependents. 
However, in some localities are found numerous families, espe- 
cially where the work is of such nature that it can be done by 
children and women. Berrypicking, beet weeding, and -cotton 
picking are examples of this kind of work. The incomes of 
the casual laborers are lower than those of any regularly em- 
ployed group. Even though the daily wage be fairly high, 
the amount earned in a year is small, owing to the time lost 
in moving and in looking for employment. The average casual 
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laborer probably spends the major portion of his days in idle- 
ness. 

It is impossible, in these circumstances, for him to develop 
the socially approved and individually beneficial habits of pru- 
dence, foresight, and thrift. Like the one-crop farmer for 
whom he often works, the casual laborer is never sure of his 
income. Consequently, he cannot budget his expenses so as to 
live within his income, saving enough from the days of plenty 
to survive the days of need. The comparatively large wage of 
the working season finds him unprepared to husband his re- 
sources prudently. Ever optimistic, he always thinks a good 
job marks the beginning of more work, higher pay, and “better 
times.” He therefore spends freely of the money in his pocket, 
replenishing his scanty wardrobe, eating and drinking, having 
the “good time” that he recalls from the last flush season and 
for which he has been hungering ever since. When the job is 
finished and no more work is to be had, he sinks back into the 
low state from which he had momentarily risen and maintains a 
precarious existence by begging, stealing, pawning his lately 
acquired possessions, or going on relief until he finds another 
job and repeats the cycle. 

The social effects of such a life are no less striking than the 
economic. In a world where status is so closely associated with 
income as is ours, to have no money is to be classed with the 
lowest of the low. Even admittedly antisocial persons, such 
as criminals, are accorded higher rank, provided they are 
affluent, than is the impecunious casual laborer. Thus to be 
looked down upon by every group in society except his own, 
has an important influence upon his attitudes toward society. 
While not always actively antisocial, these attitudes invariably 
hold the social organization to be something of a conspiracy 
of the successful against the unsuccessful, that is, against the 
common working man. Shut out from participation in social 
life, he easily comes to feel that churches, schools, libraries, and 
governments are ail in league against him. Because of resi- 
dence and poll tax requirements he can seldom vote, and conse- 
quently feels that he has no voice in making the laws which 
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he is expected to obey. Little consolation is to be had from 
the members of his own group; liis connection with them is 
only of the most casual and temporary sort. They constitute 
a group, in fact, only as a result of their similar social char- 
acteristics, since no well-defined feeling of group solidarity pre- 
vails among them. Practically no opportunity is given him for 
the development of an interest in general social welfare or even 
an interest in the welfare of his own group. The welfare of 
the social group often demands the temporary sacrifice of indi- 
vidual gains. Society secures such sacrifices by rewarding the 
individual with its approval. The giving of such approval is 
dependent upon the existence of a well-organized group, ca- 
pable of group action. The casual laborer’s group has no such 
organization. There is little leadership in this group; com- 
munication among its members is as desultory as their work 
and residence. They do not cohere enough to act together in 
any situation. If a member accepts a martyr’s role for the 
good of all he may expect no recompense. His virtue must be 
its own reward. 

Ordinarily, it might be expected that the economic inter- 
dependence of employer and casual employee would have a 
socializing influence upon both, but the extreme brevity of 
the job prevents the building up of any durable relations be- 
tween them. There is no time for the worker to demonstrate 
efficiency and faithfulness in his task; no possibility for him 
to secure reward through promotion or continued employment. 
The employer can scarcely hope to attract superior workmen 
by paying high wages for the short period during which he 
needs many men. The result is that immediate expediency 
governs the wages paid and the work given in return. The 
employer will pay enough to induce men to work for him and 
no more; the worker will work hard enough to hold his job 
and no harder. Realizing that to hurry may only shorten the 
job and thus reduce his income, he may deliberately work as 
slowly as possible in order to make it last. Obviously, this 
situation breeds dissatisfaction on both sides. The employer 
regards the workers as lazy, unreliable, and sometimes destruc- 
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tive. The employees feel that they are exploited by capi- 
talists who have no human qualities. When the extent of the 
mutual provocation is considered, it is remarkable that so few 
active conflicts have taken place between employers and casual 
employees. The reason is perhaps to be found in the almost 
total absence of organization among the workers. 

Lay-offs 

As has been indicated, practically all industries suffer from 
seasonal fluctuations, though in most of them the working 
period is so long that the workers regard themselves as regularly 
employed at permanent jobs. Especially is this true if it is 
the policy of the employer to rehire the same men year after 
year. The period of unemployment or lay-off may vary from 
a day or two per year to several months. In its effect upon the 
worker and upon the industry, the lay-off is much like the inter- 
val between temporary jobs except that it is somewhat less seri- 
ous. The worker, feeling that he still has a job, is less likely to 
move to some other part of the country in search of another, and 
less likely to suffer personal demoralization from feelings of 
insecurity. However, many cases of destitution follow lay-offs, 
since few workers are able to save enough to live through even 
a short time without income. Moreover, in the selection of 
workers to be laid off, the employers are likely to choose those 
most recently hired, the unskilled or other easily replaceable 
labor; which usually means the workers receiving the lowest 
rate of pay. Sometimes the lay-off is used as a device for dis- 
charging the inefficient, which may result in the worker’s fall- 
ing into need from vainly waiting to be “taken on” again. 
The workers selected for the lay-off are obviously less able to 
bear the hardship of unemployment than the older, well-paid 
workers who have had the time and means to save. From the 
employer’s point of view, this selection is entirely justifiable. 
He naturally wishes to retain so far as possible his most valu- 
able workers. If they are laid off, they may find work else- 
where, thereby necessitating the hiring of untrained help when 
the labor force must be again expanded. 
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The fear of losing employees through lay-ofls, as well as 
humanitarian considerations, have moved employers to experi- 
ment with numerous methods for avoiding lay-offs or mini- 
mizing their effects. Better planning of production and more 
accurate forecasting of market needs have helped in some 
instances. A few large concerns with many departments have 
been able to shift workers from one to another of these depart- 
ments. Other plans include the shortening of the daily work 
period for the whole plant and finding work in other lines fof 
laid-off employees. All these methods have been of some 
value, though in few cases has their use entirely eliminated 
the necessity for varying the size of the labor force through lay- 
offs. The problem as a whole is beyond the power of any 
single employer to solve. 

Technological Unemployment 

Because of its apparent inevitability, technological unemploy- 
ment is one of the most serious problems of economic malad- 
justment under the existing system of production and dis- 
tribution. Unquestionably, it is to the advantage of society 
to have large quantities of economic goods cheaply produced. 
We welcome and reward the invention of new machines which 
will lessen the amount of human energy required in their 
operation. We recognize, in spite of our professed belief in 
the dignity of labor, that the expenditure of effort, no mattei 
how arduous, is valuable only in terms of its results in useful 
product. On the other hand, we are bound to take cognizance 
of the fact that the replacing of men by machines throws the 
former out of work, temporarily if not permanently. 

During the decade from 1919 to 1929 the average number of 
employees in all our factories had been reduced from eleven and a 
half millions to ten and a half millions, or about nine per cent. 
Meanwhile our national population had increased from 105 millions 
to 121 millions, or fifteen per cent. However, the amount of prod- 
uct per man hour increased much faster than these figures indicate. 
Taking the average for the two years 1923-25 as our base of 100, 
we find that by 1926 it had increased to 106.3; by ^9^9 and by 

1933 ^45- The phenomenal fact here has been the speeding up 
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during the recent depression years. Two men in 1933 could per- 
form nearly as much work in our factories as three men could ten 
years earlier. The present annual increase continues at between six 
and seven per cent." 

Men thrown out of work for technological reasons are ex- 
pected to readjust themselves as best they can, supporting their 
families and themselves out of their savings in the meantime. 
If a man has had a job requiring any special fitness in the 
form of natural aptitude or training or both, he will naturally 
seek another job of the same kind in order not to lose the ad- 
vantage of his ability. He may succeed after a brief search, 
in which case the loss of his former job may not have been 
attended with serious difficulties. The chances of his finding 
such a job are greatly decreased by the fact that employers the 
country over will be forced by competition if not by inclination 
to adopt the same labor-saving device that cost him his job in 
the first instance. Two possibilities then remain open to him: 
he may compete with the machine by accepting lower wages, 
or he may change his occupation. Except in rare cases, the 
former is unthinkable; a change of occupation is left as the 
only practical alternative. This may be accomplished in two 
ways, either by taking a job in the field of unskilled labor, in 
which the worker may qualify immediately, or by training 
for a new occupation of the same grade or level as the one 
which he was forced to abandon. If he goes into the field of 
unskilled labor, he must accept lower wages, with the perma- 
nent lowering of his standard of living which this entails; if 
he chooses a new skilled occupation, he must be prepared to 
spend some time in training during which he will receive no 
income. In some trades, apprenticeships of several years’ dura- 
tion are required for qualification. No man with a family of 
several children to support can afford to spend so much time, 
even if he realizes that his total income for the next twenty 
years would be increased thereby. Altogether, it will be seen 
that the problem of the workman displaced by the machine is 

Richard T., and Bohn, Frank, The Great Change, p. 56. New York: 
Thomas Nelson and Sons, 1935. 
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not readily soluble through the unassisted efforts of the indi- 
vidual. It might be assumed that society, since it profits by 
such displacement of workmen, should help them in their 
need, but it has not yet admitted any such obligation. 

The only organized attempt to take any action has come 
from the workers affected or likely to be affected by techno- 
logical changes in the industries at which they are employed. 
These attempts have taken the form of resistance to the intro- 
duction of machinery. They have succeeded only in the few 
cases in which the workmen’s organizations have a monop- 
olistic control strong enough to keep out competition. In 
this way, a few workers have avoided the difficulties of read- 
justment, at the expense of the consuming public, through the 
retention of a means of production costlier than necessary. 
Now and then, not so much the result of organization as of 
individual resentment, protest against the machine has taken 
the form of sabotage or the destruction of the machinery itself. 
Of course, neither the refusal to admit the machine nor its 
destruction after it has arrived furnishes an adequate solution 
to the problem. The success of these methods, as a matter of 
fact, merely postpones briefly the inevitable, causing probably 
even more suffering than if the change were swift and com- 
plete. 

The same may be said of solutions offered by idealists who 
advocate the return to a handicraft system of production. 
These persons object to machinery in industry on esthetic 
grounds rather than economic. They argue that the operation 
of machinery has a stultifying effect upon the worker, robbing 
him of interest in his work and of pride in the quality of his 
product. They maintain that machine-made goods lack 
beauty and that to be surrounded by objects of this kind makes 
life as a whole unbeautiful. Whether these be real reasons or 
merely good rationalizations it is hard to say, but it is clear 
that the system they are designed to restore has long since given 
way and can never be brought back. 

The damaging effects of technological unemployment are 
well known. No amount of theorizing as to how displaced 
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workers will be reabsorbed through the increased denaand for 
the product made cheaper by machinery, or through the in- 
creased demand for other products resulting from the pur- 
chasing power released by the lowered price,® will actually 
enable John Jones, glass blower, to find a job at his old trade, 
which was rendered useless by the installation of a machine. 
Demoralized by his failure, he may have taken to drink or 
crime. His job, if he has one, is probably on the level with 
that of the janitor or the night watchman. He has moved to 
a cheaper house in a poorer neighborhood, where his wife, ac- 
customed to a higher standard, has a difficult time making 
friends. For lack of proper clothing and means of transpor- 
tation, she can no longer go to church, club meetings, or 
gatherings of her former acquaintances. The children have 
had to quit school as soon as they reached the working age in 
order to help maintain some semblance of respectability in 
the family budget. Possibly the Joneses will not need to call 
for help from the relief organizations, but obviously their suf- 
ferings are serious enough to justify rather extensive social 
efforts in their behalf. 

Waste in Production 

In Chapter 14 was described the loss incurred by the waste- 
ful exploitation of the products of nature, for example, soil, 
forests, and minerals. Such waste may be defended, perhaps, 
on the ground that these products have cost nothing in the 
way of human effort and that we need not worry about pos- 
terity, since our forebears did not concern themselves about us. 
The same, however, cannot be said of the waste that occurs 
after these natural materials have been subjected to the 
manipulations of men and have thus become the products of 
labor. Unfortunately, the waste does not cease at this point. 
It continues through the whole process of distribution and of 
consumption as well. The resulting loss substantially reduces 
our national income. 

3 See Douglas, Paul H., and Director, Aaroa, The Problem of Unemployment, 
1931, Chapter X. 
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A common source of loss comes from the retention of obso- 
lete or even of antiquated methods of production, methods 
which were acceptable as long as they were the best known 
to the technology of their time, but which have become crimi 
nally wasteful since better methods have been devised. In 
some cases the introduction of better methods has been de- 
liberately prevented not only by the workers, as previously 
mentioned, but by those in monopolistic control of industries 
in which they have large investments, endangered by change. 
Large corporations which buy patents from inventors in order 
to circumvent competitors, but with no intention of embodying 
the improvements in their own factories, furnish the best 
example of this kind of waste. For the sake of profit or merely 
the convenience of an industrial concern, society is deprived of 
the advantage of using a better or a cheaper product until the 
patent rights expire. Even then the invention may remain 
buried, because, though socially valuable, it may ofier little 
opportunity for individual profit. 

More frequently the refusal to adopt more efficient tech- 
niques is due to the inertia characteristic of all customary be- 
havior. Though relatively free in this respect, economic ac- 
tivity is not unaffected by the notion that the old ways are 
superior or at any rate safer. If the change in question is not 
so revolutionary that its adoption by a competitor immediately 
forces its use by the whole industry, many years may be re- 
quired for the change to take place. Old methods are often 
retained after their adoption by competitors has so affected the 
market that they cause a decided loss, a loss which is to some 
extent counterbalanced by the longer time allowed the affected 
workers to adjust themselves to the situation. 

Poor management is another cause of wasteful production. 
Allowing men and machines to stand idle for a part of the 
time waiting for materials or permitting accumulation of partly 
finished goods far beyond reasonable requirements or resorting 
to overtime operation at increased expense are examples of 
wasteful planning. So also are employment of untrained 
workers, bad arrangement of machinery, and lack of standard- 
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ized procedures. It is a fault of management, in the larger 
sense, at least, to use such poor materials that articles designed 
for long use wear out quickly, especially when, as in the case 
of plumbing in houses, the replacement is more costly than 
the original installation. Waste of human effort and materials 
also follows their diversion from the manufacture of common 
necessities and comforts of life into the production of expensive 
luxuries, such as steam yacht?, diamond tiaras, and sable coats, 
or into harmful products, such as patent medicines, habit- 
forming drugs, or pornographic literature. 

There is, of course, no way of knowing just how much is 
wasted in the ways here briefly indicated. It is not unreason- 
able, however, to suppose that possibly half our work goes 
for nothing and that, if applied according to the best techniques 
known, it could easily yield an income nearly twice as great 
as we have at present. The relation of waste to insufhcient 
income, even under our present method of distribution, is 
obvious enough to merit some attention to its reduction. 

Waste in Distribution 

A thousand years ago many a minor warlord built himself 
a castle on a height commanding a river, stretched an iron 
chain across the channel, and collected toll from every ship 
that passed. Perhaps he aided commerce incidentally by sup- 
pressing pirates and other toll collectors within his reach, but 
to the merchant who shipped goods it probably mattered little 
whether he paid to one collector or another. If the river was 
long, several toll takers might have established themselves 
along its banks and these in their avarice might exact such 
heavy charges as to stop commerce altogether. Unless they 
could come to some agreement to reduce their demands as a 
whole, nothing could be done for the relief of shipping; no 
individual collector would consent to let ships pass free in or- 
der that others might take toll. The king, remembering that 
the duke or marquis concerned could send a hundred good 
soldiers in time of need, did not like to interfere with the 
system. If the merchant, thus embarrassed, undertook to 
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send his goods by land, he fared no better. Toll gates, toll 
roads, and toll bridges, as well as less systematic demands from 
highway robbers, so reduced his stock of goods that when he 
arrived at his destination he had nothing left. The result was 
that, except over a few favored routes, commerce did not 
thrive, and the consuming public was obliged to content itself 
largely with the use of goods produced in the local community. 

With the passing of the centuries, most of these crude forms 
of levying on the articles of commerce have disappeared. No 
longer do we permit individuals quite indiscriminately to take 
a portion of our goods without recompense. True, the activi- 
ties of racketeers in the modern city resemble rather closely 
those of the tribute collectors of an earlier day, but it cannot be 
said that they are an accepted part of our economic system. 
They exist in spite of our efforts to get rid of them, not be- 
cause of our willingness to tolerate them. 

If we have succeeded in eliminating the worst forms of ex^ 
ploitation, we have not thereby saved ourselves, for we have 
allowed to arise in connection with distribution a system of 
selling which wastes a very large part of the huge gains we 
have made through efficient production and transportation. 
Apparently our system of production is too efficient; it can 
easily produce more than the market will absorb. A manufac- 
turer who wishes to increase his business cannot do so simply 
by making more goods. In the complex markets of modern 
times, goods do not sell themselves; they must be sold. This 
means that though a product be ever so suitable, uniform, ex- 
cellent, and cheap, it will find few buyers unless it is either 
advertised or hawked about by salesmen who laud its good 
qualities to prospective customers. Competition . forces every 
seller to adopt the general method. He dare not be modestly 
honest in the claims he makes for his product; if he does not 
overstate its excellencies, it will seem poor in comparison with 
other products. He dare not let the customer exercise his own 
unhampered judgment, lest a more insistent salesman secure 
the order. The result of this condition is the diversion of a 
great amount of energy into the business of influencing people 
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to spend their money for A instead of B and B instead of A, 
The successive Federal censuses record an ever-increasing 
number in the huge army of persons engaged in trade. By 
no means all of the service rendered by this group is wasteful., 
We must have stores with proprietors, clerks, and bookkeepers;: 
we must have persons delegated to take orders and deliver 
goods. But it cannot be reasonably held that we are in any 
way benefited as a society by the fatuous arguments of adver- 
tising, especially that of the so-called “national” variety. That 
it succeeds in selling the product cannot be denied, but it 
necessarily does so at the expense of some other product, since 
advertising does not add a penny to the consumer’s income. 
Nor does it often result in helping him to a wiser selection 
of purchases, as its advocates sometimes argue. The exaggera- 
tions of advertising, frequently amounting to gross misstate- 
ments, bulk so large in the general scheme, and the methods 
of deception utilized are so ingenious, that the average person 
cannot possibly distinguish truthful advertising from false. It 
is clear, therefore, that the cleverness, the effort, the paper, and 
the transportation costs that go into advertising constitute al- 
most a total loss to society — a loss which in the case of many 
products far outweighs the entire cost of manufacturing. 

The same may be said for most of the activities of salesmen. 
These persons are skilled in the art of persuading people to 
buy something which in the absence of persuasion they might 
have done without. It may happen that the customer benefits 
through having his attention called to certain goods or to the 
merits of certain goods, so that he may buy more wisely or 
advantageously. It may also happen that he is led by the 
salesman to buy something which he does not need or which 
costs more than it is worth to him. Undoubtedly the latter 
is true in the case of fake oil stock, quack patent medicine, or 
excessively high-priced goods of any kind. To none of these, 
any more than to other goods, does the salesman add the 
slightest item of utility. His function is to conquer the mar- 
ket for his employer’s goods, not to produce useful articles. 
Competition forces every seller to employ more and more 
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salesmen, to spend more and more money to catch the buyer’s 
attention, to pour out increasingly larger amounts o£ energy 
which, under other conditions, might have been expended upon 
the product to improve its quality or saved to the consumer 
through a lower price. 

Wastes of Competition 

The salutary ejffects of competition have so engrossed the 
attention of Americans that we have overlooked many of the 
uneconomic features of the process. For though competition 
may stimulate to greater usefulness those who serve the pub- 
lic, it also adds a great cost to the operation of the system of 
distribution — a cost which must be paid ultimately by the 
consumer himself. Some of the waste herein referred to is 
incurred in the duplication of delivery services maintained by 
the numerous merchants and dealers in every city. Half a 
dozen milk wagons and as many delivery trucks may move 
along a single street every day. Each store doing a city-wide 
business usually has its own delivery system, though a single 
delivery system could easily and much more economically 
serve them all. Competition for customers induces merchants 
to extend credit to persons who are poor risks or to sell goods 
on the installment plan to persons who cannot really afford 
them. In both cases, considerable effort must be expended 
in making collections. Good salesmen are able to sell Illinois 
coal to Ohioans and Ohio coal to Illinoisans. The waste re- 
sulting from the cross haul must, of course, be paid by the 
consumer.^ 

Remedies 

A system of planned distribution appears to hold forth the 
only hope of preventing the continuance or even the increase 
of waste in this process. Since much of the difficulty appears 
to be due to competition, this feature of our distributive process 
might be eliminated. This would mean the substitution of 
monopoly, with the attendant danger of its escape from social 

^Sec Chase, Stuart P., The Tragedy of Waste, 1925. 
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f control. However, there is no good reason for believing that 

it is inherently more difficult to regulate a monopoly in the 
public interest than it is to regulate competition. 

In the meantime, some waste might be prevented by rules 
requiring the substantiation of advertising claims and by pro- 
hibiting some of the more expensive and offensive types of ad- 
vertising, such as roadside billboards. Voluntary co-operation 
would permit the elimination of numerous duplicated systems 
and services now in operation. Education of the public as to 
the true values of the goods offered for sale would help by 
driving worthless and harmful products off die market. Such 
education, however, will probably have to come' from private 
sources, since governmental agencies are accused of hurting 
business interests whenever they offer genuine advice to con- 
sumers.® 
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BUSINESS CYCLES 

A S LONG as business activities were limited to barter, the 
phenomenon known to us as the business cycle did not 
appear. The shortage of one kind of goods might result in 
larger quantities of other goods being offered in. exchange for 
it, or a general shortage might result in famine, but the 
“times” were never “hard” or “good” in a barter economy. 
The instability which conspicuously characterizes the economic 
system of the present seems to have had its beginning with the 
introduction of money and the various changes which the use 
of money has brought about. 

The Motives of Production 

The fact that all goods and services are priced in terms of 
money has given this commodity a position of unique impor- 
tance. Instead of serving merely as a medium of exchange, 
it has become the principal objective of economic effort. Men 
no longer engage in any sort of economic enterprise with the 
intention of producing goods, except insofar as doing so will 
enable them to make money. They seem to prefer those busi- 
nesses which consist only in the manipulation of goods for 
profit to those which involve the addition of utility to the 
goods. 

It has been maintained that the desire for money will induce 
men to produce goods in the largest possible quantities and 
of the best possible quality, but experience shows that this 
argument is false. It is often more profitable to produce goods 
in small quantities than in large; and shoddy or adulterated 
goods will often yield greater pecuniary returns than high 
quality products. A situation therefore arises in which in- 
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dividual interests become opposed to those of society at large; 
that is, the individual’s wish to make money may be gratified 
by curtailment or cessation of production, to the detriment of 
the group as a whole, which desires a large supply of goods. 
When a considerable proportion of the producers find it no 
longer profitable to produce, business stagnates, prices fall, 
and unemployment increases, resulting in what is known as 
depression. When, on the other hand, business is profitable; 
that is, when it pays to produce goods and to engage in trade, 
depression gives way to prosperity. 

Course of the Business Cycle 

The change from one phase of the cycle to another does not 
simultaneously affect all industries in all localities. Depres- 
sion may affect one industry or a part of it, while there is 
general prosperity. A good example is furnished by the land 
boom, which may be described as a business cycle limited to a 
particular locality. During the boom, the price of land mounts 
far beyond its value as a source of income from current rents, 
continuing upward until the fear that it will go no higher be- 
comes general. Thereupon follows a crisis or panic, and the 
attempts of all owners to sell out brings a collapse of the price 
structure. Sometimes the price of land may fall below its 
capitalized current rental value during the reaction. Many 
cities, especially new ones, have experienced land and building 
booms followed by sudden drops in the real estate market. 
Similarly, new industries sometimes overestimate the demand 
for their products and expand beyond their needs, as measured 
in potential profits. Such overexpansion must be followed 
by retrenchment and loss until a balance is restored. 

The gold rush exemplifies the typical business cycle operating 
on a small scale. The sudden influx of people into the min- 
ing community, the scarcity of goods, and the feelmg that 
riches await every comer combine to raise prices higher and 
higher. Because of the constantly increasing sums of money 
used in exchange, everyone feels prosperous. The break ap- 
proaches when a few individuals sell their property and keep 
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the money. Others follow their example until there are more 
sellers than buyers. Prices fall, and the activities of trade de- 
crease to the point where local industry will support it. 

It is not the purpose of this book to present an explanation of 
the business cycle in its details.^ The factors involved are too 
numerous and too complex to be dealt with in brief space. 
The descriptions given are intended merely to indicate in a 
general way how the business cycle works and to show how 
intimate a part of our economic system it is. Almost no mod- 
ern economic activity is immune to this kind of change. The 
chances of eliminating business cycles appear at present to be 
too remote to be worth considering. We must therefore con- 
cern ourselves with the economic and social problems created 
by this phenomenon and with the adjustments which may be 
made in the mitigation of their evils. 

Economic Effects of the Business Cycle 

The high level of production kept up during the prosperity 
phase of the business cycle may well be regarded as a desirable 
effect. Since it is not maintained by overexertion, there seems 
to be no reason, so far as our industrial organization is con- 
cerned, why it should not continue at its highest level indefi- 
nitely. The curtailed production of the depression phase 
therefore results in a distinct loss to society. A reduction in 
the number of houses built, of suits sewed, or of loaves baked 
obviously results in a correspondingly reduced number of 
these articles available for consumption. Moreover, the in- 
equitable distribution of goods is more keenly felt in a time 
of depression, since persons with incomes barely sufficient dur- 
ing prosperity cannot endure a reduction without suffering. 
The closing of factories due to unprofitableness of operation 
throws employees out of work, thereby diminishing their buy- 
ing power so that still more factories must be closed. The 
vicious circle thus started may continue until a very consider- 
able portion of the working population has no income at all. 

^ See Mitchell, Wesley C., Business Cycles: The Problem and Its Setting, 1927, 
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Psychological Effects 

Although history clearly indicates that neither prosperity nor 
depression is likely to continue indefinitely, we have not as yet 
devised any rational method for anticipating the changes and 
adjusting ourselves to them. While the cycle is on the up- 
ward trend, unbounded optimism prevails. Arguments de- 
signed to prove that a permanent high level of prosperity has 
been reached are broadcast to bolster up the wish to believe in 
a new dispensation. Men buy property for which there is a 
ready market, merely in order that they may sell it later at a 
profit. The intrinsic value of the property or its utility to 
the buyer is of little import. If it appears likely that it will 
rise in price, it is a good “buy.” Savings are brought out of 
hiding and “put to work” for their owners. The opportunity 
to make money on rising prices appeals to everyone. Even 
conservative business men are carried away with the popular 
enthusiasm. When at last the discrepancy between actual and 
speculative values becomes incredibly great, a few cautious 
persons withdraw from the market. When their actions be- 
come known, a wild fear seizes the speculators. The market 
drops like a plummet, and many lose the savings of a lifetime 
in the crash. When the cycle is on the downward trend, 
undue pessimism marks the general attitude toward business. 
Purchases are postponed in the expectation of further reductions 
in price. Money is hoarded as a means of making money, since 
on a falling market it increases m value with the passing of 
time. Fear of loss or unemployment prompts many to live 
with utmost frugality. The result is a lessened demand for 
economic goods and still further recession of prices. Produc- 
tion decreases still further. The suffering thus engendered is 
comparable in extent only with protracted famines, wars, and 
other large-scale calamities. Not all of this suffering is physi- 
cal. Much of it grows out of the sense of insecurity that 
comes from an uncertain future. Prudence, thrift, and fore- 
sight are brought to naught by the changes of the business 
cycle. Men and women dare not marry, undertake to rear 
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children, or assume debts when, they have no assurance that 
they will be able to fulfill their obligations. Happy living de- 
mands security of economic position. Without it, social rela- 
tions are all but impossible to maintain. 

Remedies 

To propose a remedy which will leave our economic system 
in anything like its present form is difficult if not impossible. 
The profit motive is as inherent a part of our system as is the 
steam in a steam engine, and as long as it continues to deter- 
mine the direction of economic endeavor, we are pretty sure 
to have the shifts in business which we find so distressing. 
Possibly something might be accomplished through the manipu- 
lation of money and credit. Disastrous falling of prices might 
be averted by increasing the amount of money in circulation, 
but this plan would have to include a reduction of the amount 
of money during the period of rising prices, a remedy which 
we do not have the courage to apply. Instead, we have con- 
tented ourselves with doing something toward rehabilitating 
the victims of depression — the individuals who through unem- 
ployment or property loss have no longer any claim on the 
economic product of society. 
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CHILD LABOR 

O UR growing knowledge of the effects of environment, es- 
pecially that of the early years, upon the subsequent 
welfare of the individual has led us to recognize as a social 
problem conditions which adversely influence health and the 
development of the person. Conspicuous among these condi- 
tions is the working life of women and children. The mem- 
bers of these groups are not so well able to defend themselves 
as are men, consequently they are more easily exploited. With- 
out protection they may suffer injuries of so permanent a na- 
ture as to lead to deterioration of the race. Important as this 
fact may be for the future of society, it has served only as a 
secondary cause for our interest in the protection of children 
and women. The main reason is to be found in the develop- 
ment of humanitarianism, through which we have come to 
recognize the similarity of all human beings and to' sympathize 
with their sufferings as if they were our own. 

Child Labor — Historical 

In the primitive stages of culture there was no child labor 
problem. Children were taught the arts of making a living, 
but were not expected to exercise them before attaining the 
requisite growth and strength. Child labor made its first ap- 
pearance with the attainment of civilization, when specializa- 
tion in occupation and divisions of class and caste created 
social distances too wide for an elementary sympathy to bridge, 
it is hardly to be expected that children as a class will fare 
better than their parents, and when these belong to an unfree 
proletariat, owing personal service to their overlord, the chil- 
dren will escape labor only so long as their services are too 
small to be valuable. Through the long centuries of the 
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Middle Ages, therefore, work was the lot of the poor children 
of Europe. They were employed as generally and quite as 
early in life as they were later under the factory system.'’ 
With the institution of the craft guilds, working conditions 
were much improved for that portion of the juvenile popula- 
tion which was able to take advantage of the training and 
protection offered. Custom and the rules of the guilds en- 
forced a certain amount of consideration for the apprentices 
by those masters who sought to exploit them unduly. After 
the passage of the Statute of Artificers in England in 1562, 
apprenticeship was required in that country of all who wished 
to engage in any craft or trade.^ The benefits derived from 
the operation of this law were not limited to the maintenance 
of satisfactory working conditions for child workers, but in- 
cluded also provision for vocational education. 

With the coming of the machine and the factory, the rela- 
tions of employer and employee underwent radical changes. 
In England, where the Industrial Revolution began toward the 
close of the eighteenth century, the effects upon child workers 
were first observed. The Statute of Artificers had been increas- 
ingly disregarded since about 1650,’’ though the mechanism 
of apprenticeship still survived. Unmindful of the difference 
between factpry and workshop, the authorities continued to 
apply the rules of the handicraft economy to the new system. 
Children were apprenticed to masters as before, though the 
“masters” were now cotton mill owners, some of whom never 
entered the mills and certainly did not know personally all 
the workers. Service in the mills could scarcely, by any reach 
of the imagination, be regarded as vocational training. To a 
few might come the opportunity for promotion to an over- 
seer’s position, but all the rest were destined to be turned out 
at adulthood with only the knowledge of a children’s trade, in 
which employment at a living wage could not be secured, 
since a new supply of children could be had for less. The 

1 See Dunlop, O. Jocelyn, and Denman, Richard D., English Apprenticeship and 
Child Labottr, igia, pp. 15,19,27. 

" Ibid; p. 30. 

^ Ibid; p. 132. 
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parish authorities, burdened with pauper children, were so 
glad to find a means of getting rid of them that they did not 
question too closely the conditions of work and living which 
awaited their wards. 

These children were consigned to their employers at the age of 
seven and upwards, till they were twenty-one. Next door to the 
mills prentice-houses were built, and in these two buildings their 
young lives were spent, at best in monotonous toil, at worst in 
a hell of human cruelty. If their master failed in business, their 
labours ceased and they were cast adrift on the world. A' model 
mill at Styall near Manchester employed from seventy to eighty 
children procured from the Liverpool workhouse, living in a small 
prentice-house near the mill. Here, where kindness was the rule, 
and the children’s education was supervised by members of the 
owner’s family noted for its benevolence, the working hours were 
seventy-four a week or over twelve hours a day, Saturdays included. 
The majority of the mills worked fifteen hours. In many of them, 
work, like the stream, never stopped by day or night, and the 
children who had tended the machines by day crept into beds just 
left vacant by the children who were to tend them through the 
night. For this system of double shifts, in spite of its unhealthiness, 
it could indeed be said that the children’s hours were shortened by 
the fact that there were other workers to replace them, and that 
the night children had the compensation of time to play by day.^ 

The unhappy life described above was not confined to 
pauper children. The wages of adult workers were so low 
that parents could not earn enough to support themselves and 
their children without the help of the latter. Poor relief was 
refused to families with unemployed children. Parents were 
forced to put their young children into the mill as the alterna- 
tive to starvation or loss of their children by way of the work- 
house and the indenture. The widespread employment of 
children in the mills apparently inured the people in general 
to the hardships it entailed, so that they came to accept it as 
tolerable, if not altogether desirable. The resulting lack of 

^ Hammond, J. L. and Barbara, T/2<f Town /760-/SJ2, pp. 145-6. New 

York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1917. 
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consideration for children led to the appearance of the most 
objectionable forms of child labor in certain trades outside the 
factory, notably in coal mining and chimney sweeping. 

In the United States, as in England, child labor came to 
attention with the introduction of the factory. This is not to 
say that child labor did not exist previously. The records in- 
dicate that the binding out of children who lacked adequate 
means and guardianship was a common practice in Colonial 
America.® Since the services of children were offered as the 
inducement to secure masters, it may be taken for granted that 
heavy labor was exacted of many of the “apprentices” under 
this arrangement. However, the problem of child labor did 
not attain such large proportions in this country as in England, 
because of circumstances which gave the workers more in- 
dependence of action. In the first place, industrialization 
developed more slowly in America, allowing more time for 
transition. Workers were not suddenly faced with the neces- 
sity of giving up their old trades and going into the mill for 
whatever wage the operator offered. Secondly, the unoccupied 
lands of America, upon which a self-sufficing agriculture could 
be practiced, provided a means of escape from unsatisfactory 
conditions of employment. If wages were too low or hours too 
long, any man could take his family to the West, there to 
establish himself far from the control of employers. Tire drain- 
ing off of the population to the West during the early years 
of industrialization tended to result in a shortage of workers, 
which kept wages high and conditions of labor fairly good. 
Nevertheless, serious evils arose, which were allowed to exist 
for many years before anything was done in the way of effective 
legal regulation to reduce them. 

Number of Child Workers 

A century has passed since our first recognition of a child 
labor problem in America. In that time, attitudes toward it 
have changed greatly and we have eliminated many of its most 

5 Abbott^ Grace, Me 5 /a/O 1938, Vol. I, pp. 189-212. 
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revolting features, but we still had two thirds of a million 
child workers in 1930, according to the United States Census. 
This figure is almost certainly an understatement of the actual 
number; first, because it takes no account of children under 
ten years of age and, second, because of the reluctance with 
which parents or guardians will admit that their children are 
employed, especially if the employment is in violation of the 
law. A comparison of the decennial Census Reports since 1880 
shows a much smaller decrease of child labor than would be 
expected in view of tlie fact that practically all child labor 
legislation in force has been enacted since that time. It cannot 
be maintained, therefore, as some of the opponents of further 
legislation have alleged, that child labor is no longer a problem 
worthy of our attention. 

Characteristics of Child Workers 

The number of boys gainfully employed is about twice that 
of girls, the majority of both sexes being near the upper age 
limit of the groups included. The proportion of children em- 
ployed varies in the difierent sections of the United States. The 
highest rates are found in what is commonly called the Old 
South; the lowest on the Pacific Coast. Rates above the aver- 
age are found in the industrialized portions of New England. 
It should be noted that totals and rate calculations apply only 
to children between the ages of ten and fifteen, inclusive, 
whereas it could be demonstrated that many persons somewhat 
older are yet too young to begin their life of toil. If we count 
all workers between ten and eighteen, inclusive, we find the 
Census totals reach about two millions, with a somewhat un- 
even distribution throughout the country by area and by sex. 

Many different kinds of work are done by children, but 
more than three fifths of those counted in the Census of 1930 
were in agriculture. Since some of these work on the home 
farm and since farm work is conducted out-of-doors and is 
seasonal in nature, it has been generally assumed that children 
SO employed are not in need of legal protection. This assump- 
tion is not always justified; ignorant or greedy parents may be 
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among the hardest taskmasters. Certainly the general excep- 
tion of agricultural employment from regulation is not in 
keeping with good practice in child labor legislation. The fol- 
lowing selections show how the child worker fares when con- 
ditions are unfavorable in various occupations. 

Tomato peeling was the occupation in which the largest num- 
ber of the children were engaged, 337 (90 per cent) of the 374 girls 
and 55 (19 per cent) of the 288 boys. Can boys and can girls were 
the next in number, 132 (46 per cent) of the boys and ii girls. 

Few girls were employed in any other work. Ten sorted lima 
beans (5 of these working on the line), 4 husked corn by hand, 
4 packed tomatoes, 6 sorted tomatoes on the line, and 1 salted and 
I juiced tomatoes. No girls operated machines. 

The boys had a greater variety of work. Eleven operated power 
machines, which were usually operated by adults, 6 running closing 
machines, 3 operating the scalders, i a filling machine, and !■ a 
corn-silking machine. A number of other boys worked in close 
contact with machinery, though they did not actually operate the 
machines. Seventeen were “pili^'^^ i^”j *^hat is, they stood at the 
end of the line and caught the hot cans which came off the closing 
machine and piled them into iron crates, an occupation that re- 
quires constant lifting and stooping and a good deal of strength. 
One 17-year-old boy who was “pili*^§ l^i” placed his hand too near 
the machinery, so that his finger was caught and the nail torn off. 
Ten other boys, though not actually operating machines, were 
employed in such jobs as watching the filling machine or taking 
tomatoes off the scalding machine. Ten boys were employed in 
light work “on the line,” watching, straightening, salting, or juic- 
ing the cans. Seven others were doing other types of light work, 
sorting tomatoes, making cartons, or stamping and stenciling cases 
in the warehouse. Most of the remaining 49 boys had jobs that 
demanded exertion and strength. Eleven boys were “carriers,” or 
“pan boys” — that is, they carried pans or pails of tomatoes or waste 
from one operation to another; and 3 “pushed skins” — that is, 
pushed the waste with wooden paddles on the floors into the gut- 
ters. Sixteen were engaged in piling and stacking filled cans in the 
warehouse and ii others in trucking and carrying, including a few 
who did comparatively light work such as carrying empty boxes 
and others who did heavy work such as pulling racks on which 
catsup bottles were stacked or trucking crates or eases of filled cans 
from the cooker to the warehouse or from the warehouse to freight 
cars for shipping. 
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All but 3 of the girls under 12 and all of those under ro years 
were employed as peelers, and the majority of the younger boys 
were also engaged in this occupation. Fifteen boys under 12, how- 
ever, including 6 under 10 years of age, were employed in various 
other occupations about the cannery, some in heavy jobs for young 
children. Two boys of 10 and i of 11 years caught the hot cans 
as tliey came from the closing machine and piled them into crates ; 
I boy of II was employed in a tomato cannery to push the filled 
baskets away from the end of the scalder; i boy of 8 years and 2 
of 9 years carried empty wooden boxes from the warehouse to the 
cannery, and 2 boys of 9 were employed to pack filled cans in cases. 
One boy of 11 was found operating a scalding machine, a respon- 
sible job usually filled by an adult.** 

The conditions of urban child labor are illustrated by the 
following: 

A metropolitan daily requires the following. First it selects the 
route and designates the number of customers the child is to be 
responsible for. Second, the child agrees in advance to pay what- 
ever the newspaper asks (“. , . prices subject to change by the 
newspaper on its posting a notice . . .”). Third, the child agrees 
to pay weekly, and to be responsible for “any amount that the sub- 
scriber has agreed to pay” under, for example, a combination news- 
paper sale and insurance plan. As to bad risks, even though a 
subscriber may refuse to pay, the carrier “shall have no authority 
to cancel a subscription.” Fourth, the child agrees to deliver free 
any advertising matter that is consigned to him, not merely to his 
own customers but to anyone living “within the locality.” Fifth, 
the child agrees not to handle any other newspaper published in 
the city within thirty days after the termination of his contract. 
The contract is to run for five years, and the newspaper may 
terminate it on twenty-four hours notice, but the child only on 
fifteen days’ notice. Besides, there is a bond which the child has 
to deposit with the company to cover possible breach of contract, 
and this the child cannot get back until thirty days after he has 
left employment.^ 

Causes OF Child Labor 

Children, like adults, are disposed to follow the lines of least 
resistance in their activities. If they work, it is because they 

« Matthews, Ellen Nathalie, in Fruit and Vegetable Canneries, Umed 

States Children’s Bureau Publication No. 198, 1930, pp. 39-41. The selection 
quoted refers to canneries of belaware. 

5 ' Lumpkin, Katharine D., and Douglas, Dorothy W., Child Workers in America. 
pp. 48-9. New York: Robert M. McBride & Company, 1937. 
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find working the most satisfactory or the least unsatisfactory 
thing to do in the circumstances. When we speak of the causes 
of child labor, we are referring to these circumstances — the 
conditions favorable to the practice of child labor — not to fac- 
tors which inevitably produce it. Such compelling factors are 
rare. A well-enforced law could prevent child labor without 
disturbing the “causes” at all. , 

The real cause is to be found in our attitude toward the 
employment of children. As long as the accepted solution to 
certain problems is child labor, it will appear whenever these 
problems are present. If we did not believe that the natural 
and normal activity of underprivileged children is work, some 
other provision would be made to supply the necessities of life 
for them and for the persons forced under our system to become 
their dependents. 

Among the conditions commonly regarded as causes of child 
labor, poverty is frequently mentioned. Child workers them- 
selves give poverty as the reason for their going to work, and 
numerous investigations have borne out the truth of their 
statements. When the father is out of work or is ill, injured, 
or dead, the duty of providing for the family falls by custom 
upon the children who are old enough to be able to get jobs. 
Cases of this kind most frequently arise among families at the 
foot of the economic scale. The occupations of the men in 
this group commonly require great exertion under conditions 
unfavorable to a long and healthy life. If the worker is not 
more unfortunate, he may be cast aside as worn out by the time 
he is forty-five. The wages have been too small to permit 
savings sufficient to keep the family when income ceases or 
even to tide over an emergency. The group falls back upon 
its one remaining resource, the earnings of the children. The 
approval of society for this course is indicated by the exemp- 
tions in child labor laws which permit children under age to 
work in case of extreme emergency. 

Poverty also results in child labor through the desires of the 
children themselves for greater material enjoyments than their 
parents can provide. Working children have better clothes, 
more spending money, and a higher status than the nonworkers 
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of the same economic level. They have the air of independence 
that goes with being self-supporting in a group where self-sup- 
port is highly regarded. They are almost equal to adults in 
abilities and privileges. Their example arouses the envy of 
those who do not share their position. In such circumstances, 
the unemployed dependent child cannot be expected to resist 
the lure of a job in the mill. 

Through the operation of the belief that immediate earnings 
are more important than training and education, poverty may 
be perpetuated indefinitely both as a cause and as an effect of 
child labor. If poverty forces a child into employment before 
he has had time to learn a trade, he is likely to remain poor. 
His low earning power, kept low by his lack of training, will 
in turn force his children to go the same way. Unless this vi- 
cious circle is broken by drastic social action, it may continue 
until a caste is developed, the children of which are doomed 
permanently to premature labor. 

Competition in Industry 

Since business is conducted for profit, it follows that only the 
exceptional employer will pay more than necessary for his 
workers. If, as is frequently the case, the employer is the agent 
of a corporation or of owners other than himself, his duty to 
them plainly requires him to pay no higher wages than he must. 
Furthermore, if by hiring children he can get more work done 
for a given amount of money than by hiring adults, his course 
of action is easily foreseen. He will employ children. So will 
all other employers whose businesses are conducted according 
to the most efficient methods. Now and then a manufacturer 
will sacrifice some of his profits out of sympathy for his em- 
ployees, but such cases must occur rarely in a system dominated 
by the motive of gain. 

The result is die deliberate encouragement of child labor by 
industry. When the work to be done is of such character that 
it can be done by children, these may be offered employment, 
especially if they can be had for much lower wages than adults. 
Ghildren are sometimes more economical as employees for 
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reasons quite apart from the nature of the work to be done.. 
They are ignorant and inexperienced, consequently less likely 
to ask for increases in pay or to insist upon healthful working, 
conditions. They are unable to organize unions or associations 
for the protection of their interests. They almost never go 
on strike. They make no trouble if they are laid off or dis- 
charged. 

Lack of Interest in School 

Inasmuch as the first schools were designed for members of 
the leisure classes, it is not surprising that they have retained 
certain characteristics which render them unsuited to children 
of workers. This is true in spite of the fact that public educa- 
tion was largely the result of the demand of the workers them- 
selves. Emphasis upon purely esthetic values in education, 
to the exclusion of the practical and the utilitarian, has caused 
many members of the working classes to look upon school 
attendance as a waste of time or worse. From their viewpoint, 
the school not only teaches nothing useful; it cultivates tastes 
in its pupils which they cannot gratify without increments of 
wealth and leisure impossible to hope for. The result is the 
creation of discontent without any provision for its alleviation. 
The children learn early to share the beliefs of their parents 
regarding education. They receive no praise at home for 
achievements in school ; no encouragements to help them over 
difficult places. They easily fall behind in their school work. 
The coercive methods applied by many teachers to induce more 
intensive application to studies breaks the slight connection that 
holds the working-class children in school. Once out, they 
are brought back only with difl&culty. 

Moral and Educational Value of Work 

Apparently as a vestige of the puritanical notion that play 
is wicked, we occasionally encounter in parents and others the 
belief that work per se is good for children. Work is said 
to yield educational benefits as well as profit and to aid in the 
development of character. Sometimes men of the working 
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class who have had some degree of success in business believe 
their success due to the hardships they endured in their child- 
hood. 

Obviously, there is a suggestion of truth in these ideas. 
Children need to learn gradually to accept the responsibilities 
of adulthood, not the least of which is the making of a living. 
Therefore, no criticism can be made justly of the practice of 
giving children useful tasks to perform. Harm results, how- 
ever, when the tasks are of such routine character that nothing 
can be learned from doing them, when the work requires 
strength and endurance beyond the child’s powers, or when the 
work entails absence from school and consequent neglect of 
education. The ideal to be sought here is the middle ground 
between idleness and overwork. 

Effects of Child Labor 

Certain kinds of work and certain conditions under which 
work is done are admittedly harmful to children. There is 
difference of opinion as to the exact point where social regula- 
tion should enter to protect the child worker, but it is generally 
agreed that the presence of one or more of the following condi- 
tions renders work unsuited to young children: long hours; em- 
ployment at night; work requiring great strength or endurance; 
monotonous tasks; unguarded machinery; air in workrooms 
contaminated with dust, lint, or fumes; extremes of temperature 
or humidity; work with poisonous materials; and contact with 
an immoral social environment. 

Most of the injuries inflicted upon the child by adverse 
conditions of employment may be conveniently divided into 
two classes: namely, injuries to physical development and in- 
juries to social and personal development. Under the former 
will be found retardation or checking of normal growth due to 
excessive fatigue from long hours and insufficient sleep or from 
doing work too heavy for young muscles. Here also will be 
found a long list of occupational diseases, such as lead poison- 
ing, tuberculosis, dermatitis, and neuritis, as well as cuts, bruises, 
and other accidental injuries incurred while at work. Because 
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of their greater susceptibility, children are more likely to be 
diseased or hurt than are adults. “Information from 16 states 
shows that more than 20,000 workers under 18 are injured each 
year. Of these 1,000 are maimed for life and 100 are killed.” ® 

The effects of unsatisfactory working conditions upon the 
child’s personal development are even more damaging, if pos- 
sible, than the effects upon his physique. Denied the oppor- 
tunity to become equipped with a trade or other skilled occupa- 
tion, he is forced to remam in the ranks of the unskilled and 
the low-paid all his life. His ambition to achieve economic 
success is stifled by the almost insurmountable barrier of 
ignorance. For lack of a general education, he is unable to 
become informed on matters with which, as a citizen, he should 
be familiar. He cannot acquire an appreciation of literature, 
music, or other art and consequently is denied much of the joy 
of living. ■ If he is engaged in the street trades or in certain 
kinds of messenger service, he may become delinquent as a re- 
sult of the social contacts he is obliged to make. Finally, child 
labor robs its victims of their childhood, a period which nearly 
everyone will agree should consist in large part of happy, care- 
free play. 

Remedies 

Except for a small amount of rather ineffectual propaganda 
designed to create social attitudes unfavorable to child labor, 
all efforts to regulate or prevent it have been directed toward 
the legislatures. In England, the concern of a few public- 
spirited individuals resulted, after long agitation, in the pas- 
sage of the first child labor law. 

The Act prescribed that all cotton or woolen mills or factories 
where three or more apprentices or twenty or more other persons 
worked, must be kept clean and airy. Most of the provisions ap- 
plied only to apprentices. These children were not to work more 
than twelve hours a day, exclusive of meal times, and these hours 
must be taken between 6 a.m. and 9 p.m. Night work was pro- 

® Lumpkin, Katharine D., and Douglas, Dorothy W., Child Workers in America, 
1937, p. 42. 
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hibited after June, 1803, except in the case of the bigger mills, which 
were given from six months to a year to prepare for the change. 
Part of the working day was to be given up to instruction in read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic: each apprentice was to have one new 
suit of clothing every year, and boys and girls were to sleep in 
separate rooms and not more than two in a bed. The Act made 
ample provision for their religious duties: for an hour every Sunday 
they were to be “instructed and examined in the principles of the 
Christian religion, by some proper person provided by the master 
or mistress”; once a month, at least, they were to go to church,, 
and in England they were to be confirmed, in Scotland they were 
to receive sacrament, between the ages of fourteen and eighteen. 
The Justices of the Peace at their Quarter Sessions were to appoint 
two visitors, unconnected with the mills, one a magistrate, the 
other a clergyman, who should have full power to inspect the mills, 
and enforce the Act.® 

The above-described law is of interest because it represents 
the first attempt at legal regulation of child labor in the factory 
system. It was too limited in scope to have much effect in 
preventing child labor. Its enforcement, moreover, depended 
too much upon local officials to be effective. Nevertheless, it 
marked the recognition in the English public conscience of 
society’s duty to its helpless members and thus provided a first 
step into the field of social legislation. 

The continued suffering of child workers and the failure of 
the law to offer them relief led to vigorous agitation, cham- 
pioned by Sir Robert Peel and Robert Owen, for the enactment 
of a more inclusive and more drastic law. Several unsuccessful 
bills were introduced into Parliament between 1815 and 1819. 
In the latter year the Cotton Factories Act was passed. 

By this Act, which applied to cotton mills and factories only, no 
child under nine was to be employed, and for children between 
the ages of nine to sixteen the factory hours were to be limited to 
thirteen and a half, of which half an hour was to be spent on break- 
fast and one hour on dinner, leaving twelve, or the same number 
as that allowed by the 1802 Act, for actual work. Night work was 
also forbidden. . . . The great blemish of the Act was that it 
left the old arrangement for inspection by a magistrate and a clergy- 

® HaiBmond, J. L. and Barbara, The Town Labourer, 1760-1832, pp. 151-2. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1917. 
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man unchanged, thus destroying its whole efficacy. An amending 
Act allowing greater latitude for overtime was passed next year 
(1820), but, except for the purpose of relieving employers with 
specially sensitive consciences, this Act was unnecessary, for the 
1819 measure was a dead letter.^® 

In 1833 an act was passed prohibiting the employment of chil- 
dren under 9 in all textile mills, limiting the working hours of 
children under 13 to 9 hours a day and 48 hours a week and those 
of young persons between 13 and 18 to m hours a day, or 69 hours 
a week, and providing for the appointment of factory inspectors. 
This was the first law to provide for a system of factory inspec- 
tion. 

In 1842, as the result of a striking parliamentary inquiry into 
the conditions of labor in mines, an act was passed prohibiting 
the employment of boys under 10, and of all girls and women, in 
mine pits, and requiring the appointment of inspectors to enforce 
the law. 

By the act of 1844 work on certain dangerous machines was 
prohibited for children. At the same time the “half-time” system 
in the textile industries was established, whereby children worked 
and attended school alternately. 

In the period 1845-1878 an act was passed raising the age and 
hours standards and gradually extending their application to all 
kinds of manufacturing industries. 

Laws relating to child labor passed during the period between 
1878 and the present day have been chiefly concerned with raising 
the age, hour, and educational standards of child labor in factories 
and workshops and with extending such standards to mercantile 
pursuits, street trades, and other occupations. By an act passed 
in 1901 the employment of children under 12 years of age was pro- 
hibited in factories or workshops. 

In 1918 The Fisher Education Act was passed, which provided 
for the first time for the regulation of the employment of children in 
all gainful occupations, including agriculture and domestic service. 
It not only prohibited the employment of all children under 12 
but also required compulsory full-time school attendance of all 
children up to 14 years of age, and compulsory continuation-school 
attendance of all children up to 16 years of age, the age to be raised 
to 18 at the end of seven years from the time the continuation-school 
section of the act became effective. 

In 1920 a law was passed putting into effect the draft conventions 

Hammond, J. L. and Barbara, Town Labourer, 1^60-1832, 165- 
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relating to the employment of children adopted at the Washington 
and Genoa International Labor Conferences, thus establishing a 
minimum age of 14 for work in factories and workshops/^ 

Early Regulation IN THE United States 

The recognition of the evils of child labor in America, as in 
England, preceded adequate legislation by many years. The 
earliest laws specifically dealing with the question were de- 
signed to provide for working children the education they 
were denied by reason of their employment. In 1813, Connec- 
ticut passed a law requiring mill owners employing children 
to provide instruction for them during a specified time each 
day. A Massachusetts law, passed in 1836, required three 
months’ school attendance yearly of all children between 12 
and 15 employed in factories.^^ Several other States had passed 
similar laws by 1860.^* 

After the first few years, emphasis on the protection of chil- 
dren shifted, along with the demands of labor in general, from 
education standards to an effort to secure more leisure. In 
1842, Massachusetts limited the working hours of children un- 
der 12 employed in factories to ten per day. Connecticut 
passed a similar law the same year, and New Hampshire, 
Maine, Rhode Island, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and Ohio 
followed within a few years. About 1850, several of the north- 
ern manufacturing States prohibited the employment in fac- 
tories of children below certain ages, the limits established vary- 
ing from 13 to 9. 

Arguments Against Regulation 

At this stage of its development, child labor legislation en- 
countered great opposition from persons interested in employ- 
ing children. It was maintained that work is part of the gen- 
eral struggle for existence; to mterfere with it is to defeat the 

United States Children’s Bureau, Laior, Bureau Publication No. 197, 

I93y pp. 3-4- 
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operation of nature’s excellent plans and therefore unwise, 
.Besides, it was argued, work is not harmful to children. On 
the contrary, it has incomparable value as a disciplinary and 
educational factor. It keeps the children out of mischief and 
idleness. Moreover, to prohibit them from working is to rob 
them of their means of making a living or to rob their parents 
of the benefit of their labor, a treatment which is cruel and 
unjust. There were also those who held that industry could 
not thrive without child labor, especially in competition with 
foreign industry with its cheap labor supply. There were even 
some who suggested that since child workers were usually of 
foreign parentage, they belonged to an inferior group, which 
might properly be exploited. 

The Trend of Legislation 

In spite of numerous objections, the labor of children has 
been circumscribed more and more as the States have legislated 
in this field. Beginning with a low age minimum, applied 
to manufacturing alone, the age limits have been raised, gen- 
erally to 14, and in a few States even higher. Moreover, the 
law has been extended to include occupations other than manu- 
facturing. Educational and health requirements have been 
established in about three fourths of the States. Compulsory 
school attendance laws have incidentally tended somewhat to 
reduce the number of child workers. The eight-hour day for 
children under 16 has been generally adopted, and 43 States 
prohibit the employment of children under 16 at night. Special 
legislation has been directed at occupations presenting extraor- 
dinary hazards to life, limb, health, or morals. Recently, better 
means of enforcement of child labor laws have been established 
through factory inspection and the requirement of employment 
certificates for all employed children. 

Present Status of State Child Labor Regulation 

All but two States have established a minimum age of 14 
for employment in factories. Exceptions are so often per- 
mitted, however, that in practice many children below the 
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minimum are employed. Thirty-five States have established 
an age minimum of 16 or above for work in mines; many also 
include quarries. Most States prohibit children under 16 or 
i8j and sometimes 21, from employment in occupations pre- 
sumed to be dangerous or injurious. Girls are given special 
protection under these laws. Every State now has compulsory 
school attendance laws; all but five require attendance to the 
age of 16 or above. Part-time attendance for employed children 
is required in twenty-seven States. Sixteen States issue employ- 
ment certificates only to children who have completed grammar 
school; others have lower educational requirements, and ten 
States have none at all. Thirty-three States have provisions 
for physical examination of children before they go to work; 
in twenty-five of these the examination is mandatory. The 
eight-hour day for children under 16 in factories or stores has 
been established as the maximum in thirty-seven States. Nine 
States still permit children between 14 and 16 to work from 
9 to II hours a day, and one, Georgia, does not regulate the 
length of the working day for children. In the case of Georgia, 
however, some regulation of the day is secured incidentally 
through the law providing for a 6o-hour maximum week for 
all employees. Twenty-nine States limit child workers to a 
48-hour week. All but three States have some form of pro- 
hibition of night work for children. In most cases, the regu- 
lation applies to the employment of children under 16 in fac- 
tories and stores. In forty-five States and the District of Co- 
lumbia, employment certificates must be secured by children 
working in factories. Fifteen States and the District of Colum- 
bia have laws requiring children in street trades to secure per- 
mits or badges. Girls are usually given more protection than 
boys; in many States girls are prohibited from engaging in 
street trades. Thirty States have no street-trades laws applying 
to boys. 

Many of the forty-four States which have workmen’s com- 
pensation laws make special provisions for minors, usually by 
allowing them a larger compensation than their earnings at 
the time of injury would justify if calculated on the same basis 
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as for adults. Most States do not distinguish between minors 
legally and illegally employed; that is, the compensation laws 
apply equally to both classes. In seven States, however, com- 
pensation is increased from 50 to 200 per cent if the injured 
minor is illegally employed, while in sixteen other States the 
minor illegally employed is not eligible to compensation. 
Minimum wage laws applicable to minors have been passed by 
about one third of the States, but due to the doubtful constitu- 
tionality of such legislation it has been poorly enforced and is 
not likely to become a generally accepted method of regulating 
child labor. 


Federal Regulation 

The growth of popular interest in federal restriction of child 
labor is reflected in the platforms of our political parties. The 
Prohibition party in 1872 was the first political group of any im- 
portance to include a clause against child labor in its party platform. 
The Democratic convention of 1892 introduced a plank which read, 
“We are in favor of the enactment by states of laws abolishing 
contract convict labor, and for prohibiting the employment in fac- 
tories of children under fifteen years of age.” In 1904 the Socialist 
party first pledged itself “to watch and work, in both the economic 
and the political struggle for the complete education of children 
and their freedom from the workshop.” In 1912 the Republican 
and Progressive parties declared for a federal child-labor law, and 
in 1916 both the Democratic and the Republican parties stood for 
the immediate enactment of such a law. 

The first attempt to pass a federal law was in 1906, when the 
Beveridge-Parsons bill was introduced in Congress in December. 
This provided that the carriers of interstate commerce, the rail- 
roads and steamboat lines, should not transport the products of 
any factory or mine that employed or permitted the labor of chil- 
dren under fourteen years of age. In January, 1907, Senator 
Beveridge made his famous three-day speech for the bill, but with- 
out success. This bill was again presented in 1907 and was later 
added as an amendment of the District of Columbia child-labor 
bill but failed to come to a vote in either house. Senator Lodge 
also proposed a similar bill in 1907; this was referred to die Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor, but was never reported. The 
Kenyon bill, another virtual repetition of the Beveridge bill, was 
presented in every Congress until 1914. 
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111 December, 1912, and again in 1914, the progressive element 
introduced the Copley-Poindexter bill. This defined as “anti-social 
child labor” the employment of a child under fourteen in any mill, 
factory, cannery, workshop, manufacturing or mechanical estab- 
lishment, or of a child under sixteen in any mine or quarry, or 
in any dangerous, injurious or immoral occupation, and prohibited 
the shipment in interstate commerce of the products of such labor. 
While this bill w^as still being considered, the Palmer-Owen bill 
was introduced. This differed from any of the preceding bills. 
Instead of putting the burden upon the carrier, it made it a mis- 
demeanor for the producer, for the man who was responsible for 
the labor itself being employed, to put into interstate commerce the 
products of any mine or quarry where children under sixteen were 
employed, the products of any mill, cannery, workshop, factory, or 
manufacturing establishment in which children under fourteen were 
employed, or in which children between fourteen and sixteen were 
employed more than eight hours a day, or between 7 o’clock at 
night and 6 o’clock in the morning. This bill was passed by the 
House on February 15, 1915, by a vote of 233 to 43, but was killed 
in the Senate on the last day of the session. 

Finally the Keating-Owen bill, repeating the substance of the 
Palmer-Owen bill, was signed by the President on September i, 
1916, and went into effect September i, 1917, only to he declared 
unconstitutional June 3, 1918. This was a check but not a defeat. 
If federal legislation could not be achieved through use of the power 
over interstate commerce, there were thought to be other ways of 
bringing about the same result. On November 15, 1918, Senator 
Pomerene introduced the federal taxing measure as an amendment 
to the Revenue Act. The standards were exactly the same as those 
established by the first federal child labor law, but the new law 
was based on the taxing power of Congress — a tax of 10 per cent 
in excess of all other taxes to be levied upon the entire net profits 
from the sale or disposition of products of mills, canneries, work- 
shops, factories, manufacturing establishments, mines or quarries 
employing children contrary to the specific standards laid down by 
the act. This measure, passed February 24, 1919, and effective 
April 25, 1919, was declared unconstitutional by the Supreme Court 
on May 15, 1922.^* 

The failure of the two attempts to secure control of child 
labor by Federal legislation led at once to an attempt, sponsored 

Fuller, Raymond G., Child Labor and the Constittttion, pp. 2$6~S. New York: 
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by the National Child Labor Committee, to introduce an 
amendment to the Federal constitution empowering the Con- 
gress to “limit, regulate, and prohibit the labor o£ persons under 
eighteen years of age.” The amendment passed both houses of 
Congress with little difficulty, but was promptly defeated by the 
State legislatures. The opponents of the measure held that it 
gave Congress too much power, that it robbed parents or States 
of their rights, and that it was unnecessary. 

Discouraged by defeat, the advocates of the child labor 
amendment returned to work for better laws in the several 
States. The indifferent success of their efforts became apparent 
during the years of depression following 1930, when, in the 
face of widespread unemployment, the number of child workers 
increased. The evil of this situation was recognized by the 
framers of the National Recovery Administration, and regula- 
tions forbidding child labor were adopted. The invalidation 
of the National Recovery Administration by the Supreme Court 
and the threatened return of child labor created a situation in 
which it seemed possible once more to secure the ratification of 
the child labor amendment to the Federal constitution. Four- 
teen States voted for it in one year. The forces of opposition, 
however, suddenly organized. Several patriotic societies, in- 
cluding the Sons of the Confederacy and the Daughters of the 
American Revolution,^® organizations of industrialists, bar asso- 
ciations, and some of the Christian churches, all freely supported 
by the newspapers, launched a campaign which resulted in the 
defeat of the amendment, first in New York and Massachusetts; 
subsequently in all the States which had not previously taken 
action on the question. 

Recent changes in the attitude of the United States Supreme 
Court, as indicated in some of the decisions handed down in 
1937, have encouraged the advocates of Federal control once 
more to attempt regulation by Congressional action under the 
interstate commerce clause of the Constitution. The result is 
embodied in the child labor provisions of the Fair Labor Stand- 

Lumpkin, Katharine D., and Douglas, Dorothy W., Child Workers in America, 
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arcls Act of 1938. These provisions, although applicable only 
to industries engaged in interstate trade, have already demon- 
strated their effectiveness as a means of protection to young 
workers. 

International Regulation of Child Labor 

The International Labor Conference, established by the 
League of Nations, has at several of its annual meetings adopted 
draft conventions regulating child labor. These conventions 
have included recommendations for minimum ages for child 
workers, prohibition of night work and of child labor in cer- 
tain industries, and minimum wage rates.^“ The value of these 
recommendations does not come from their enforcement, but 
from their educational influence. They serve as a standard or 
ideal toward which the whole industrial world may move, so 
that at some time in the distant future the child worker may be 
emancipated. 
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THE EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN 

A ccording to a view popular among anthropologists, 
the earliest division of labor was based upon sexual diifer- 
ences in the population. Primitive men were engaged chiefly 
in hunting or other active occupations, while their wives carried 
on the routine tasks of cooking, farming, and housebuilding. 
If the arrangement seems to us to have been unfair to the 
women, we must recall that the conditions of primitive life 
made it inevitable. The survival of the group depended upon 
the success of the chase or of the battle, activities in which the 
greater strength, agility, and endurance of the male were prime 
requirements. The women were obliged to remain with the 
small children and consequently could not undertake work 
which might keep them away from home for long periods. 
The drudgery of housekeeping naturally fell to their lot. It 
should be made clear, however, that although work was divided 
between men and women the assignment of particular jobs was 
not the same in all primitive societies. 

History of Women’s Work 

The division between men’s work and women’s work, first 
made in prehistoric days, remained fairly distinct until the 
home ceased to be the chief locus of industry. As long as the 
two sexes kept to their separate spheres, society recognized no 
problem in connection with women as workers. Undoubtedly 
there were many instances of injury through excessively hard 
work or strain during the period in which home was the fac- 
tory. Heavy labor in the field must have been quite as harmful 
to the women of a hundred years ago as is heavy factory labor 
of the present. The fact that workers in certain household 
industries were all, or almost all, women may possibly have 
295 
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served in some measure to prevent serious and continued abuse 
through the maiAtenance of task limits suitable to the strength 
of women, but more than likely the problem of working women 
remained submerged as a result of the acceptance of the in- 
ferior status of women in general, rather than as a result of 
satisfactory working conditions. 

For many centuries, the slow process by which the sexual 
division of labor was being obliterated did not remove women 
from the home. With the disappearance of hunting and the 
decline of fighting as their chief activities, men engaged in 
animal husbandry, agriculture, housebuilding, and various 
manufacturing occupations, formerly carried on largely by 
women. Still left in the home were enough tasks to keep 
women busy. Men, too, it must be recalled, did their work 
at home. The tools and simple machines in use were com- 
paratively few and cheap. Every workman owned all the de- 
vices necessary to his trade, and naturally kept them at home, 
this being the most convenient place. The introduction of 
machinery too large and too expensive for every workman to 
own, together with the use of mechanical power, marked the 
cessation of domestic industry for men and began the process of 
taking the women from the home. 

When the workman enters the factory, he no longer has 
control over the conditions under which he does his work. 
Instead of having a product to sell, he has only his labor, a fact 
of almost infinite significance. For labor, unlike other com- 
modities, cannot be stored when the price is low and sold in 
large quantity when the price becomes high. The laborer, 
moreover, is inseparable from the labor which he must sell to 
live. These new conditions imposed upon the working class 
affected all members of the group but were most serious in their 
effects upon women and children. We have considered the 
problems of the latter in Chapter 17; in the present chapter 
we shall deal with problems incidental to the employment of 
women. 

As in the case of child labor, the problem first came to atten- 
tion in England, where women were extensively employed in 
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the cotton mills. The following description shows some of 
the consequences of the absence of women from the home. 

The factory woman has had no time, no means, no opportunities 
of learning the common duties of domestic life. “Even if she had 
acquired the knowledge, she has still no time to practise them. 
In addition to the twelve hours’ labour is an additional absence 
from home in the going and returning. Here is the young mother 
absent from her child above twelve hours daily. And who has 
charge of the infant in her absence? Usually some little girl or 
aged woman, who is hired for a trifle and whose services are equiv- 
alent to the reward. Too often the dwelling of the factory family 
is no home; it sometimes is a cellar, which includes no cookery, no 
washing, no baking, no mending, no decencies of life, no invita- 
tions to the fireside.” ... The greater part of the Working and 
lower class of people have not wives that can dress a joint of meat 
if they were to have it given them. The consequence is that such 
articles become their food that are the most easily acquired, con- 
sequently their general , food now consists of bread and cheese.’- 

Besides being employed in the mills, women were also found 
in the coal mines of England toward the end of the eighteenth 
century. Usually their work consisted in drawing filled baskets 
to the shaft from the spot where the coal was cut off the seam. 
In some instances, however, the women worked along with 
the men. That this practice did not continue long was prob- 
ably due as much to the ineptness of women for this kind of 
work as to a regard for their welfare. 

Women’s Wage Work in America 

The factory system developed somewhat later and more 
gradually in the United States than in England. Because of 
English laws forbidding both the exportation of machines and 
the emigration of persons skilled in their manufacture or opera- 
tion, cotton mills were at first established in America under 
great difficulties. Nor were they encouraged by the presence 
of a large, cheap labor supply. The ease with which any man 
could secure land and set himself up as an independent farmer 
prevented the development of a proletariat. W ages regarded as 

1 Hammond, J. L. and Barbara, The Town Labourer, 1760-1832, pp. 33-4-. 
New York; Longmans, Green & Co., 1917. 
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coo high by factory owners were demanded by workmen as 
the price of their freedom. At the same time, there were few 
opportunities for economic independence open to women. 
Conhned by custom to the home, they were limited to domestic 
occupations, few of which could be classified as gainful. 

The textile industry alone of those employing women was 
commercialized to any considerable extent before the erection 
of factories. Since most of the spinning and some of the weav- 
ing had been done by women in the home, it was only natural 
that they should continue to perform the same tasks in the 
factory. The advent of factory employment for women was 
looked upon by the people of the time as a great blessing. Be- 
sides its function as a preventer of idleness, then regarded as a 
vice, employment for women was expected to add greatly to 
the incomes of the working classes. The work was considered 
easy and light, especially suited to the limited strength of 
women, and they themselves doubtless enjoyed the novelty of 
receiving pay in real money for their work, even if they were 
obliged to give it to their husbands at once upon reaching home. 
In these circumstances, it was not to be expected that laws would 
soon be passed to protect women from exploitation. 

The cotton-mill operatives of 1825 worked long hours in 
poorly ventilated and badly lighted rooms. In many instances, 
they endured much regulation of their private lives by their 
employers. They avoided degradation only by their educa- 
tional and cultural interests, and by the fact that they stayed 
for comparatively short periods in the mills. Many young 
women combined millwork with schoolteaching. In spite 
of its hard demands, the early period of the cotton factory in 
America seems to have been largely free from the unsatisfac- 
tory conditions which have later developed. 

In the first quarter of the nineteenth century, many women 
were employed in numerous industries, some of them becom- 
ing active in the labor movement of the time. They left their 
homes for the factories as soon as they were offered employ- 
ment. The variety of work undertaken was not nearly so lim- 
ited at this time as certain contemporary observations have 
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implied. Nothing is accurately known as to their numbers 
before 1850, but it appears that the proportion of women to 
men in manufacturing occupations had, long before that date, 
reached the figure which has obtained with little variation ever 
since, namely, about one to five. However, in particular in- 
stances the women often outnumbered the men. During the 
early years of their existence, the cotton mills employed from 
five to ten times as many women as men. The ratio in this 
industry has since changed so that women are now less numer- 
ous than men. In other employments, however, women have 
become relatively more numerous with the passage of time. 
The change is most conspicuous in the professional and clerical 
occupations. Apparently there is a tendency for the work of 
women to become more and more like that of men. Accord- 
ing to the Census of 1930, the number of women over ten years 
of age gainfully employed is 10,752,116, or twenty-two per 
cent of the total population in this group. These working 
women are distributed occupationally as follows: 

PER CENT 


Agriculture 8.5 

Manufacturing and mechanical industries 17.5 

Transportation and communication 2.6 

Trade 9.0 

Public service 2 

Professional service 14.2 

Domestic and personal service 29.6 

Clerical occupations 18.5 


With the coming in large numbers of immigrant wcmerij 
at first mostly Irish, shortly before the Civil War, the effects 
of long days in unwholesome atmospheres began to have more 
serious consequences. For the immigrant women, work in the 
mills was not an incidental matter. Unlike their predecessors, 
who came from New England farms, they could not stop and 
return to a comfortable home in the country when they became 
ill or weary. Many were married and had family cares in addi- 
tion to their jobs. The deleterious effects of standing day after 
day beside a clattering machine in a hot, dusty mill became 
evident to observant persons interested in human welfare.^ 

2 For an account of women in gainful occupations from Colonial days to 1905J 
see Abbott. Edith. Women in Industry, 1910. 
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Causal Factors in Undesirable Working Conditions 
FOR Women 

The necessity for making a living virtually forces every 
worker to adapt himself to the prevailing economic system. 
Thus women, finding home industry no longer profitable, have 
had to go into the factory, where they could earn money but 
where they could exercise little control over the conditions of 
their labor. A number of factors combined to place them un- 
der great disadvantage as compared with male workers. 
Many of them look upon their work as temporary, something 
to keep busy with while waiting for marriage. The result is 
an unwillingness to spend the long time required for learning 
a skilled trade. Inability to fit into groups composed largely 
of men, together with prejudice on the part of the men, has 
served to keep women out of many skilled occupations which 
they could otherwise enter. They are therefore confined gen- 
erally to the unskilled or partly skilled occupations, which 
naturally are not so well paid. Lack of organization among 
women, moreover, makes it difficult for them to force conces- 
sions from employers to the extent that men have done. Here 
again the attitude of women toward their work enters as an 
obstructing factor. In the expectation of working only a short 
time, few women are willing to make the sacrifices necessary to 
maintain a union. Furthermore, the fact that women do not 
remain at work so steadily as men interferes with the develop- 
ment of the spirit of loyalty and co-operation without which 
concerted action is impossible. 

Harmful Effects of Woman Labor 

The entrance of women into industry has adversely influ- 
enced social liEe in various ways. First may be noted the 
effects upon the women themselves. Overfatigue, besides the 
suffering it brings directly, decreases the individual’s resistance 
to disease, thus indirectly increasing the morbidity and mor- 
tality rates. Occupational disease lowers the efficiency of its 
victims and shortens their lives. The poor health of the work- 
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ing mother is in part responsible for the higher infant- death 
rate found among populations where the mothers are gainfully 
employed. 

The long absence of the working woman from home inter- 
feres seriously with home and neighborhood life. She cannot 
properly care for her children, either physically or socially. If 
she has been employed since her early youth, she may be so 
ignorant of the arts of housekeeping as to conduct the estab- 
lishment both unsatisfactorily and uneconomically. In such 
circumstances, home life may be so unpleasant for the family 
as to break up the group altogether. As for neighborhood life, 
it virtually ceases to exist in the absence of women. Upon them 
ordinarily falls the responsibility of building up and maintain- 
ing the friendly relations among the families of a locality which 
make it a neighborhood instead of merely a collection of peo- 
ple. That conditions may, however, be almost as bad when 
the work is done at home is shown by the following description : 

The exploitation of women who have done industrial home work 
has been especially appalling. In squalid tenement homes that are 
badly heated and lighted, women driven by family need, and hav- 
ing little or no industrial experience, make or finish garments, 
string tags, card buttons, hooks and eyes, or safety pins, make 
garters, knit or embroider, and work on cheap jewelry, lampshades, 
flowers, powder pufis, paper boxes and bags, carpet rags, and toys 
for distressingly low wages. While 14 States have laws that limit 
the evils of industrial home work, the practice has increased with 
the general breaking down of employment standards in the recent 
years of depression. More and more employers, unable or unwill- 
ing to meet the overhead expenses necessary in operating a factory, 
are giving the work out to be done in homes at shockingly low 
wages.® 

It has been argued that the employment of women at low 
wages has tended to drive down the wages of men, and thus 
really to lower the income of the working class as a whole or, 
at least, to keep it constant, so that women may be said to work 

3 United States Women’s Bureau, Women at Work_, 1933, p. 9. 
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for nothing. In some few instances this may be true, but on 
the whole it is probably not correct. If it were, we should 
expect to see women superseding men in all occupations in 
which the sexes come into competition. Not only has this 
failed to take place, but higher-paid men have in part replaced 
women in some industries, notably cotton manufacturing. 

Beneficial Effects of Woman Labor 

Gainful occupations for women have had beneficial as well 
as harmful effects; on the whole, the gains may have been 
greater than the losses. For it is difficult to overestimate the 
value to an individual of economic independence in a world as 
individualistic as our own. This the working woman has 
secured, and from it as a base she has raised herself to a status 
unknown to the unpaid home worker of pre-industrial days. 
Instead of being forced by economic necessity into marriage, 
the modern woman may in some degree exercise her own in- 
clinations in the choice of a husband. She may refuse marriage 
altogether without facing the unpleasant alternative of starva- 
tion. The same independence with which she chooses her 
husband remains a guarantee of reasonably good treatment at 
his hands after she becomes his wife. Consideration for the 
children or a sense of duty or the pressure of public opinion may 
keep her tied to a husband who abuses her, but the possibility 
of making her own living is always open as a means of escape 
if the situation becomes intolerable. The gain of status in the 
family has been extended by the modern woman into the 
larger community. Woman suffrage and the right to hold 
office would have been inappropriate if not impossible to a 
group in economic servitude. Citizenship may be said to have 
come to women by way of the pay envelope. 

Greater economic efficiency has also resulted from the en- 
trance of women into the world outside the home. Women, 
as well as men, differ in their tastes and capacities for work. 
To require all of them, regardless of these differences, to engage 
in the same kind of household tasks is to waste talent on the 
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one hand and to suffer from poor housekeeping on the other. 
There is no reason to suppose that every woman is by nature 
fitted to cook and sweep or to care for children. The freedom 
of women to choose their occupations not only makes them hap- 
pier, but enables them to do the work they can do best, thus 
giving to them and to society the benefits of the division of 
labor. 


Legislation for Women Workers 

As long as women worked at home in large households, they 
could be relieved of their duties by other workers during periods 
of overfatigue, illness, or childbearing. With the coming of 
the factory, work and working hours were standardized, so that 
the working woman performed the same tasks day after day 
during the same hours. The human organism is not like a 
machine in all particulars. The amount of energy available 
varies from day to day even in the normal, healthy individual j 
illness may create a temporary mefficiency or even total in- 
capacity. A person may be able to do 2,400 hours of work in a 
year who is not able to be in the factory from eight to five 
every weekday. In the interest of the worker it becomes 
necessary, therefore, to reduce the arduousness of the task and 
length of the day to such limits as will permit the regular par- 
ticipation of the average worker without harm to himself. The 
greater susceptibility of women to harm from overwork or 
overstrain demands regulations for women’s work somewhat 
more specific and stringent than those for men. These special 
regulations make up what is generally known as labor legisla- 
tion for women. 

The earliest legislation on behalf of working women took 
the form of limiting the length of the working day. The first 
laws of this kind, passed in New Hampshire in 1847 
Ohio in 1852, were unenforceable. These regulations were 
justified on the grounds not only that an excessive working day 
was injurious to the women themselves, but also that it harmed 
the race by less'“ning the ej0&ciency of the women as childbearers. 
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At present, all the States but five have established limits on daily 
or weekly hours for women. In twenty States, however, work- 
days of ten or twelve hours are allowed under the law. Subse- 
quent legislation includes numerous provisions designed to 
protect women who work. Illinois forbade the employment of 
women in mines in 1872, thereby leading the way to the exclu- 
sion of women from numerous dangerous occupations. Six- 
teen States have prohibited night work in some or all employ- 
ments. All the States but one require employers to provide 
seats for women workers.'^ 

In recognition of the inequalities of the pay received respec- 
tively by men and by women doing the same kind of work, 
minimum wage laws have been passed to aid women. Strong 
objections have been raised against tliis form of regulation, some 
of it coming from members of feminist organizations, who 
demand full equality between men and women and who see in 
minimum wage laws for women an abridgment of the freedom 
of contract. The same arguments have also been used against 
all forms of legislation designed to protect women. 

Massachusetts passed the first law, in 1912. Fourteen States 
and the District of Columbia had similar laws by 1923, in which 
year the law of the District of Columbia was declared uncon- 
stitutional. Following the adverse decision of the Court, the 
several States which had minimum wages for women either 
repealed their laws or ceased trying to enforce them. In 1931, 
only eight States still retained their minimum wage laws.® At 
present it appears that the changed attitude toward minimum 
wage regulation in general will enable women to profit from 
this type of legislation. 

Additional advantages for women workers have come 
through gradual elimination of prejudices against them, prej- 
udices often embodied in laws and in official rules and regula- 
tions. Beginning with Oberlin in 1833, colleges have been 
opening their doors to women students, so that now their op- 
portunities for higher education are practically as good as those 

^ United States Women’s Bureau, 1933, p. 28. 

^Ibid., p. 28, 
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offered to men. Women have almost monopolized two profes- 
sions, teaching and nursing, and are rapidly increasing their 
numbers in other professional fields as well. Since 1932, gov- 
ernment employment has been theoretically open to women 
and men on an equal basis, except where women are clearly 
handicapped by their sex. A woman has been chosen to serve in 
the President’s Cabinet; others have been appointed ministers 
to foreign countries. 

For all this, the woman worker still has far to go before she 
achieves equality with men. The recent depression resulted in 
much unemployment among women, especially among white- 
collar groups; in discrimination against women over thirty 
years of age; in the breaking down of the already inadequate 
wages of the low-paid groups, though these wages were only 
from one-half to three-fourths as high as those of men in corre- 
sponding occupations. The Women’s Bureau reports a study in 
Connecticut in which young girls were found working for as 
little as one and two dollars a week. Another study, relating 
to Negro women, shows this group in four of the fifteen States 
studied earning a median weekly wage of less than six dollars.® 

The Women’s Bureau 

The activities of the United States Women’s Bureau, estab- 
lished by act of Congress in 1918, may be expected to influence 
the attitudes of the public favorably on behalf of the working 
women. Through investigations made by the Bureau, condi- 
tions will become known and compared. Good practices may 
be advocated, and ultimately an enlightened public opinion 
may support a program of adequate legislation, a program 
which will not keep women out of economic life but which will 
protect them against exploitation and injury. 
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RELIEF AND PREVENTION OF 
ECONOMIC MALADJUSTMENT 

I N THE typical primitive society, personal economic malad- 
justment of the kind so familiar to us rarely appears. In- 
dividual differences in strength, skill, or luck may result in 
differences in income, but in the nature of the case these dif- 
ferences cannot reach the extremes found among civilized 
peoples. A savage can easily manufacture hunting, fishmg, or 
farming equipment for himself. Once having done so, he is on 
a par with all his fellows. The forest, the sea, and the soil 
are free for him to use to the limit of his capacity. Since he 
is his own master and since he produces goods for consumption 
rather than for sale, he need not fear the vicissitudes of unem- 
ployment. Nothing but his own ineptitude will prevent his 
gaining as good a living as other members of his group. 

This does not mean that the primitive man is in all respects 
economically secure. If he escapes the disabling effects of acci- 
dent and disease, he must inevitably meet the lowered efficiency 
of old age. The perishable nature of the food which man needs 
for his declining years prevents his accumulating it during his 
youth, no matter how thrifty he may be. Consequently, in 
groups where no provision is made by custom for the care of 
the aged, suffering is inevitable. The absence of a complicated 
tconomic system in primitive life makes possible an explana- 
tion of maladjustment in terms of individual factors alone. The 
difficulty of exploitation and an undeveloped technology guar- 
antee a measure of freedom. The abundance of land prevents 
successful attempts at its monopolization- If a man fails under 
these conditions, the cause is likely to be found within him, 
rather than in the system under which he works. 
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Attitudes Toward Poverty 

In this circumstance is doubtless rooted the attitude toward 
lack of economic success which is still common among usj 
although there are few similarities between our economic tech- 
niques and organization and the unspecialized food-getting 
of the savage. Limitations of every sort have arisen to thwart 
the individual in his economic endeavors. However firmly we 
may adhere to the doctrine of equality of opportunity, we can- 
not truthfully argue that it obtains in modern society. Yet we 
still believe that every man who is not physically or mentally 
handicapped, can make a decent living for himself and his 
family, if he wants to. His failure to do so has taken on the 
characteristics of a moral dereliction. We designate his eco- 
nomic condition by the term poverty and place him in a class 
apart. Occasionally arguments appear purporting to show that 
to be poor is no disgrace, but, although many are willing to 
agree that the individual is not always at fault, a stigma remains 
attached to the state of poverty not unlike that which hangs 
over illegitimate parentage. 

That a man may be content with poverty does not excuse 
him, preachments of the alleged desirability of this state to the 
contrary notwithstanding. Of course, an individual with such 
a view is a rarity. We have well-developed social attitudes re- 
garding the appropriateness of rates of expenditure or standards 
of living, and these attitudes we inculcate into all the members 
of our society. It is not enough to meet the simple require- 
ments of life. Clothes are not acceptable merely on the basis 
of the comfort and protection they offer; they must also show a 
certain amount of style. A house does not fulfill its functions 
by providing shelter; it must also supply its occupants with 
respectability. And since no one attains the highest status he 
would like to have, it follows that everyone considers his in* 
come too small. In the comparison with those just above uji 
in the social scale, a comparison often made, the average person 
is likely to think of himself as poor. Needless to say, this kind 
of poverty cannot be eliminated without a change in social 
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attitudes too extensive even to be thought of. Therefore, ex- 
cept in occasional maudlin sympathy for the rich man who has 
been suddenly reduced to middle-class circumstances, we do 
not feel any concern about persons who think themselves poor 
merely because they are unable to move into a higher social 
class. 

With regard to those whose incomes are low or nonexistent, 
we have a different attitude. We do not, indeed, subscribe 
wholeheartedly to the doctrine that the world owes every man 
a living, but we do feel that no one should be permitted to starve 
to death. At the same time we believe that it is every man’s 
duty to feed himself and that, unless he is obviously handi- 
capped, he will be able to do so. This leads to a curious mixture 
of treatments in many cases of destitution, with results, as might 
be expected, that are highly unsatisfactory. Ordinarily a 
healthy man in the prime of life receives neither sympathy nor 
help if he falls into need. He is regarded as shiftless, lazy, 
perhaps even as vicious, and consequently undeserving. His 
dependents, on the other hand, not being responsible for his 
failure to provide, are entitled to support. The difficulty of 
providing food and shelter for the deserving members of the 
family, meanwhile denying it to the non-deserving, creates an 
insoluble problem. Any method short of breaking up the 
family results either in the unworthy being helped or the worthy 
being neglected. 

Our reluctance to aid the undeserving is rationalized into 
a fear that the giving of aid will rob the recipient of his inde- 
pendence, thereby reducing him to pauperism. So familiar 
is this rationalization that it appears to have the validity of a 
scientific law. Upon examination, however, it turns out to be 
something wholly different. It is true, of course, that human 
beings easily learn to repeat successful activities. If a man finds 
begging a satisfactory way of making a living, he is likely to 
continue it in preference to a more uncertain venture. The 
same thing is true of all occupations. To allow a man to en- 
gage in shoemaking or in banking is to give him something of 
a right to continue in these vocations, to guarantee them to him 
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as sources of income. His desire for security will prompt him 
to keep the place he has won rather than leave his employment 
without a better one in sight. There is, then, nothing more 
remarkable in the development of beggars through social stimu- 
lation of their calling than there is in the appearance of shoe- 
making in response to the demand for shoes. Nor is there any- 
thing strange in the tendency to retain a position once gained. 

We do not believe, however, that the shoemaker, simply be- 
cause he is a shoemaker, would hesitate to accept promotion 
into a more highly paid occupation. We may take it as axio- 
matic that every man not crushed into hopelessness by repeated 
failure wants to better his condition. If many persons prefer 
subsisting on the scanty rations of charity to working for a 
living, the right conclusion is not that these persons are de- 
praved but that the opportunity to earn a really decent living is 
denied them. How poor must be the lot of the laborer, if it 
be true that he can live better on crumbs of charity than on the 
fruits of his own earnings! That some people will become 
paupers regardless of the ease of earning a living is not to be 
doubted, any more than it is to be doubted that there are counter- 
feiters and forgers, but we cannot refuse to deal with money or 
checks merely on the suspicion that they may be false. Neither 
can we refuse aid to tlie needy merely because some of the ap 
plicants are imposters. 

Individuation and Economic Necessity 

A large portion of the life of every individual is spent in a 
state of dependency. A few persons become self-supporting in 
childhood and remain so; others are dependent all their lives. 
The average person is entirely dependent for the first twenty 
years of his life, intermittently so thereafter, until at last in old 
age he sinks back into a dependency from which he can never 
rise. Considering dependency in its relation to economic effi- 
ciency, we find nothing abnormal about this situation. It is 
to be expected that children and young persons, because of their 
lack of strength and training, will not be able to provide for 
themselves, illness, change of occupation, accident, or the loss 
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of a job may result in temporary dependency of the most able 
worker; and finally, the weakness of old age may deprive its 
victim of the means of self-support. In times of general depres- 
sion, when jobs are scarce, the standards of employability are 
raised and the number of unsuccessful competitors, soon to 
become dependents, will increase greatly. 

The majority of these do not constitute social problems in 
the more ordinary sense of the word, because they do not be- 
come dependent upon the public. Parents support their de- 
pendent children; children support their parents. Husbands 
and wives support each other and often but not invariably de- 
pendents are supported by brothers, sisters, uncles, aunts, grand- 
parents, grandchildren, or even more remote relatives. In many 
cases, also, personal friends assist each other by gifts, loans, or 
services. It will be observed that practically all dependency is 
cared for by the family; most of the small remainder is cared 
for by friends. This conclusion is borne out by studies of the 
family relations of the inmates of almshouses. The vast ma- 
jority of these have no near relatives, nor, obviously, any close 
friends. When needy persons seek relief, they frequently ap- 
pear in family groups, within which the resources were shared 
until exhausted. The more important kinds of relief work 
deal chiefly with families as units. 

These facts clearly indicate the importance of the family as a 
consumption unit, and, incidentally, as a means of keeping the 
individual from want. A close relationship between the ex- 
tent of dependency and the size and solidarity of the family is 
definitely established. The orphan child and the childless old 
man furnish telling examples of the extreme cases, that is, of 
persons with no family at all. Less extreme, but of significance 
nonetheless, is the case of the child whose parents show so little 
concern that they abandon it or the aged parents whose children 
refuse to bear the burden of their support. The condition of 
these individuals illustrates the effect of decay in the feeling of 
communism in the family. As has been pointed out in another 
connection, this decay of communism in the family is a character- 
istic development in American society. The growth of indi- 
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vidualism has resulted in freeing the individual from obligations, 
but at the same time it has robbed him of certain privileges. If 
he is no longer his brother’s keeper, neither may he look to his 
brother for help in time of need. 

Obviously we find in the change of family solidarity referred 
to a major explanation of the increase in the number of public 
dependents in modern times. The continued decrease in the 
importance of the family has correspondingly increased the 
obligations of the larger community toward the dependent in- 
dividual. The ways in which the community has undertaken 
to meet these obligations is described in the following para- 
graphs. 

Poor Relief in History 

As suggested at the beginning of the chapter, primitive people 
had so little wealth and income that wide economic differences 
were impossible. Their social units were so small as to con- 
stitute primary groups, with relationships correspondingly per- 
sonal and familiar. Poverty was therefore uncommon. When 
it did appear, relief was readily provided by friends. This 
method was entirely satisfactory in the circumstances. No in- 
stitutional charity was necessary. 

Upon the arrival of civilization and its attendant inequalities 
of class and income, poverty appeared. Little discrimination 
was at first made among the various asocial groups. Defective, 
diseased, vicious, and unfortunate persons were all treated alike. 
They lived as best they could, occupying cemeteries or other 
areas where they were not too frequently molested, and secur- 
ing their food by begging. Private generosity to beggars sup- 
plied practically the only relief available to the poor. The un- 
certainty and scantiness of this form of aid did not encourage 
idleness on the part of the able-bodied. Practically all the beg- 
gars, therefore, were for one reason of another unemployable. 
The infirmities of the members of this group probably led to a 
high death rate and kept their numbers small, thus obviating 
extensive almsgiving. 
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Rome 

During the days of the greatness of the Roman Empire, the 
city of Rome is said to have had a population which may have 
reached a million. Even by present-day standards, life in Rome 
was distinctly urban. In the absence of exact data, it may be 
inferred that the city contained a considerable group of desti- 
tute persons. Private charity provided for them until free dis- 
tribution of grain and other food supplies by the government 
was instituted. It appears that this distribution was undertaken 
by the rulers primarily as a means of courting favor with the 
masses, but doubtless it incidentally relieved the poverty of 
many of its beneficiaries. The cost of the distribution mounted 
with its continuance and with the great increase in the number 
of persons receiving aid. As a method of relieving poverty the 
plan was of little value; as a scheme to popularize the govern- 
ment it was little better. Its effect was to increase beyond all 
reasonable bounds the number of persons demanding aid. The 
populace came to regard free food as a legal right, due them 
from the state. But for the fact that Rome could levy tribute 
on the provinces, the system could never have been carried on 
because of the enormous cost. Attempts of the rulers to curtail 
expense by reducing the amount of grain distributed cost them 
as much in popularity as they had gained by instituting the 
system in the first place. This experience of Rome constitutes 
one of the best object lessons of the inadequacy of indiscriminate 
public charity. 

Christianity 

The Christian doctrine of the equality of all human beings 
before God carried with it certain implications for life on earth 
which greatly influenced the practice of relief-giving. In ac- 
cordance with the Christian view of the inestimable value of 
every human soul, needy individuals became objects of concern 
and pity. True, such concern had to do with the welfare of 
the soul, but even this consideration required the saving of the 
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life at least long enough to save the soul Christianity further 
encouraged the relief of want by its use of charity as a means of 
counteracting the consequences of wrongdoing. The state- 
ment, “Charity covereth a multitude of sins,” literally inter- 
preted, led ultimately to almsgiving on a huge scale. Within a 
few centuries after the foundation of Christianity, techniques 
had been provided which enabled wealthy persons to dispense 
charity vicariously, even to the extent of continuing it after 
their deaths. Under the auspices of the church, asylums and 
hospitals were established, sometimes for a particular class of 
needy persons, such as orphans and widows, and sometimes 
for all applicants. Or a sum of money might be willed to a 
church on condition that a portion of it be doled out at intervals 
to the poor. With the establishment of the monastic orders, 
many of which made almsgiving one of their chief activities, 
a method was provided for systematic and regular distribution 
of alms. Obviously, nothing in this practice more than re- 
motely approached the public almsgiving of the present. Ap- 
parent need was the only condition required of applicants for 
aid. The pauperizing effects of indiscriminate distribution do 
not appear to have attracted much notice. In taking this atti- 
tude, the dispensers of charity were not inconsistent. Alms 
were given for the benefit of the giver; the recipient was im- 
portant only because he made almsgiving possible. This func- 
tion of the poor led to the curious argument that they played 
a useful and necessary role in the world, nay, an indispensable 
role, since by receiving alms they assisted in providing the means 
of salvation. Mendicant orders appeared, begging their way 
through the world, making a virtue of self-imposed destitution. 
Under the spell of such beliefs, society would not have elimi- 
nated poverty even if it could."^ 

It must not be supposed that the charitable activities adminis- 
tered by the church were without value. They provided re- 
lief in a period when private almsgiving was inadequate and 
public agencies were too uncertain or preoccupied to undertake 
it. In order to encourage almsgiving, the church called atten- 

4 See Sumner, 'W, G., Follf^tvays, 1906, pp. 215—8. 
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tion to the sufferings of the poor, thereby building up the atti- 
tude of sympathy which is still one of the strongest motives 
appealed to by the agencies of charity. In assuming the care 
of the poor, the church accustomed society to bearing the re- 
sponsibility of that care. In regularizing and systematizing 
the distribution of alms through a corps of official almsgivers,, 
tliat is, priests and monks, the church institutionalized the whole 
procedure. Our present feeling, generally accepted, that the 
community should care for its helpless members through in- 
stitutions set up for the purpose unquestionably owes its impetus: 
to the Christian church.^ 

Development of the English Poor Law 

In England, as elsewhere in Europe, systematic almsgiving 
came with Christianity and developed with the church. Chang- 
ing economic conditions following the Black Death necessi- 
tated state interference with beggars and vagabonds to save the 
country from being overrun by idle and vicious rogues, yet up 
to the time of the Protestant revolt the church had practically 
complete control of poor relief. The destruction of the monas- 
teries and general disruption of the church organizations which 
followed the break with the Roman Church greatly decreased 
the efficiency of the church as an agency for poor relief. Ap- 
parently the Protestant church provided insufl&cient incentives 
for almsgiving, for one of the earliest efforts of the state, in the 
reign of Henry VIII, to relieve poverty consisted in directing 
the clergy on every possible occasion to “exhort, move, stir, and 
provoke people to be liberal” ® in their donations. From time 
to time thereafter, provisions were made for still more diligent 
exhortation, but without the anticipated results. Shortly after 
Elizabeth’s accession, the clergy was authorized to turn obsti- 
nate persons over to the civil justices, who were charged with 
persuading these persons to give to the poor according to their 
abilities. If such attempted persuasion failed, the justices could 

2 See Hobhouse, L. T., Morals in Evolution, 1906; and Lecky, W. E. H., History 
of European Morals from Augustus to Charlemagne, Third Edition, 1919. 

3 Encyclopedia Brita 7 inica, Ninth Edition, Vol. XIX, p. 463. 
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send the culprits to jail until they became more generous. In 
this legislation is noted an intermediate step in the change from 
voluntary contribution to taxation as a means of raising money 
for the support of the poor. It indicates also the gro^vth of 
community responsibility for the care of destitute persons. Sev- 
eral enactments, culminating in the famous poor hw of i6oi 
(43 Elizabeth, C. 2), finally made the care of the poor a tem- 
poral rather than spiritual concern. The act provided for the 
appointment of overseers of the poor in each parish, upon 
whom devolved the duty of building workhouses for the hous- 
ing of the destitute and of supplying work for such of their 
charges as were able-bodied. As with other public undertak- 
ings, the cost of operating the system was to be met through 
taxation. 

Except for a few additions, the poor law of 1601 remained 
the legal basis for English relief for more than two hundred 
years. This law was in force throughout the entire American 
colonial period, during which English institutions were being 
transplanted to America. It may be regarded, therefore, as the 
progenitor of the systems of poor relief now found in the 
United States. 


Indoor vs. Outdoor Relief 

It must not be supposed, on account of the long life of the 
poor law of 1601, that it solved satisfactorily all questions of the 
care of the poor. Numerous difficulties arose which were 
struggled with unsuccessfully and which are still perplexing 
problems in connection with poor relief. The tendency for the 
cost of poor relief to become larger and larger led to the pro- 
posal that no relief should be given to needy persons in their 
own homes. Instead, they should be required to live in work- 
houses provided for them. It was argued that the ease of 
obtaining relief when it was distributed to persons in their 
homes and the comparative freedom from social stigma en- 
joyed by the recipients resulted in a large and increasing num- 
ber of paupers. Outdoor relief was thus seen to have a damag- 
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ing effect upon the character of the people. The reluctance 
of the poor to leave home and the shame they felt upon being 
domiciled in the almshouse greatly reduced the number of 
applicants under this system. Naturally the immediate cost of 
poor relief was also reduced. 

Against the apparent economy of indoor relief has been 
argued the inhumanity of the system. As practiced, it meant 
the breaking up of families, the herding together of the vicious 
and the virtuous, and destruction of the self-respect of all. The 
development of modern methods of case work, it has been 
maintained, takes from outdoor relief its pauperizing tendencies 
and effects a rehabilitation of family or individual, thereby 
relieving society of a burden which, once assumed under the 
plan of indoor relief, would have to be borne throughout the 
recipient’s life. In recent times the trend of poor relief has 
tended toward the outdoor plan, but the indoor plan still has 
many adherents. 

The Work Test 

Early in the history of English poor relief, the principle was 
accepted that the economic condition of the recipient of relief 
should not be more eligible than that of the poorest self-sup- 
porting citizen, especially since the latter would be obliged to 
contribute through taxes to the support of the former. So far 
as concerned income, this could be achieved by giving the 
pauper less and poorer food, shelter, and clothing than could 
be purchased by tlie lowest-paid wage earner. Inevitably tliis 
means an income just barely sufficient to support life, since 
the great mass of workmen receive but little more from their 
wages, and since most of those who must ask for help do not 
do so until their income falls below the least they can possibly 
live on. This means, furthermore, that the most that can be 
expected from poor relief is the prevention of death from 
exposure or from acute starvation. 

In addition to reducing the income of the pauper to the lowest 
possible amount, it was considered necessary to make the condi- 
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tions of the distribution no less onerous than the long day of 
toil endured by the workman. For this purpose, the adminis- 
trators of poor relief devised the work test. In the case of per- 
sons unable to work as a result of recognized disabilities such 
as infancy, old age, illness, insanity, or loss of limbs, no work 
was ordinarily demanded or expected. The able-bodied were 
required to show that they were seeking charity as a last resort 
by being forced to work. Providing work for applicants for 
relief has proved diflEcult for the administrators of the poor 
laws from the beginning to the present day. The work must 
be available at any time and it must be of such character that 
any man who is able to work at all can do it. To meet these 
requirements the task must be so simple as to demand no skill 
or special aptitude, and so far unnecessary that it may be post- 
poned when there are no workers. The result is that no 
worthwhile work can be found. In many cases, the cost of 
providing work for paupers has been greater than the value of 
the services rendered. Under these conditions, the labor pro- 
vision is likely to be limited to some device for determining the 
applicant s willingness to work. If he can prove his willingness 
to work, he has demonstrated his right to receive aid. Since it 
is expensive actually to make him work, he is not ordinarily 
required to do so, once he has shown this willingness. The 
dispensers of relief can hardly be blamed for refusing to in- 
crease their expenses by providing “made” work, or tasks which 
have no intrinsic value. 

The problems here involved are not likely to be solved soon. 
With a considerable number of workers unemployed as the 
normal state of affairs, it is practically impossible for the 
almshouse manager to find paying employment for a group 
of people who cannot find it for themselves. In spite of the 
desirability of providing it, he prefers to leave it out of his 
program in the interests of economy, thereby making it difficult 
to determine whether or not the able-bodied applicants are 
really willing to work. 
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The Law of Settlement 

The English poor law of 1601 designated the parish as the 
unit for its administration. This was but the legalizing of the 
custom of each neighborhood taking care of its own poor, an 
admirable custom, tending to secure honest and efficient ad- 
ministration of the funds. The parish did not, of course, feel 
any responsibility for nonresident paupers. In view of the 
expense of keeping them, each parish tried to shift the burden 
to its neighbors. The result was meticulous insistence that 
every applicant for aid be a resident of the parish where he was 
to receive it. Inasmuch as unemployed persons tended to 
wander about a good deal, they were quite likely to be stricken 
by necessity far from their native parishes. In order to meet 
this difficulty, laws were passed designating what constitutes 
legal settlement, so that it is possible to determine where a 
person belongs and thus hold the proper parish responsible for 
his care. 

In America, a similar problem has arisen. Poor relief in 
this country has been carried on largely by small units — town- 
ships, counties, or cities. Like the parishes of England, these 
units have felt that they owed assistance only to members of 
their own communities. To attempt to hold to this ideal in a 
country where the poor people are highly mobile has proved 
most difficult. Special policies have been developed in dealing 
with transients. In many places they are encouraged to leave 
the community as quickly as possible. Sometimes they are 
helped to do so by the gift of a few gallons of gasoline or forced 
to leave by threat of arrest. Vagrancy is thus encouraged rather 
than checked. Social workers recognize and deplore the evils 
of the practice, but circumstances compel all communities to 
conform more or less. Any community which failed to eject 
destitute transients found within its borders would soon be 
crowded with paupers from all parts of the country. 

Most of the States have attempted to meet the problem by 
means of legislation. The laws of the several States are. How- 
ever, extremely variable in their requirements as to the time of 
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prior residence necessary to the acquisition of settlement. In 
Wyoming settlement is acquired in ninety days, whereas in 
several New England States five years’ residence is demanded. 
Being more desirous of getting rid of responsibility than of 
assuming it, several States deprive their citizens of settlement 
after a period of absence much shorter than the period required 
to gain it. It is possible for persons moving from one State 
(for example, South Dakota) to another (Maine may be cited) 
to be without settlement for nearly five years. In addition to a 
specified time of residence within the State, the laws impose 
further requirements for residence within the county or other 
local division, and in some cases stipulate that the individual 
must have been self-supporting during the period. Through 
the depression of the early nineteen-thirties, the infinite con- 
fusion and expense which would have resulted from the at- 
tempts of the counties, cities, and States to send all non-residents 
where they belonged was largely prevented by the transient 
relief program of the Federal government. This program 
reached all parts of the nation and cared for more than a 
quarter million homeless persons. 

Shifting of Community Responsibility 

If the local unit which is responsible for the poor within its 
limits has but little taxable property and considerable numbers 
of poor people, the burden of poor relief may fall heavily upon 
the few persons who do not themselves need it. On the other 
hand, if the community is made up predominantly of wealthy 
people, the cost of poor relief may be extremely low. The in- 
equalities thus resulting have led to attempts on part of the 
more heavily burdened communities to shift the cost to the 
larger administrative units to which they belong. Thus the 
ward wants tlie poor taken care of by the city ; the city tries to 
pass the duty on to the State; the State attempts to shift the re- 
sponsibility to the nation. In view of the large-scale nature of 
economic undertakings and of the concentration of wealth and 
income in the hands of a few people who are not equally dis 
tributed among local communities, national poor relief would 
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doubtless yield the most equitable plan for providing aid to the 
economically maladjusted- Against this plan may be urged 
the necessity for conducting poor relief on a personal basis, as 
a neighborhood affair, obviously impossible if conducted on a 
large scale. But it must be remembered that the neighborhood 
has almost disappeared from the large city, so that even now 
poor relief by the city is conducted by strangers working among 
strangers distributing relief funds contributed by strangers. So 
far the States have successfully evaded ultimate responsibility 
for the poor, but have accepted responsibility for the care of 
numerous defective classes, many of whom are poor as well as 
defective. These classes have been provided for by the establish- 
ment of institutions serving the whole population of the State. 
Within the past few years, the scene of conflict over the ques- 
tion of responsibility for the poor has shifted from intra-State 
to extra-State areas. The problem is now: can the Federal gov- 
ernment be made responsible for all forms of relief ? 

Family Case Work 

A general recognition of the pauperizing effect of poor relief 
and a fear of the burden of its mounting costs have led to an 
attempt to discriminate among the various kinds of poor and 
to rehabilitate the persons assisted so that they may become 
self-supporting. The outcome of this attempt has been the 
development of family case work. It is the case worker’s ob- 
jective to make a detailed investigation of all factors which 
may have a bearing on the economic position of the person 
to be relieved. The giving of material aid is regarded as a 
temporary measure, to be utilized only until the cause of the 
necessity foi; relief can be discovered and removed. Emphasis 
is laid upon restoration of the individual’s ability to support 
himself rather than upon maintaining him at public expense. 
To this end, an examination is made of the individual’s occupa- 
tion, employment, health, and mentality, as well as his family 
and community relationships. If it is found that the applicant 
is unemployed because he lacks proper occupational tramhig, 
the remedy is obviously to provide the necessary training. If 
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he is poor because his wife is a careless housekeeper, a course in 
budgeting and buying will put the family on its feet. The 
immediate cost of this kind of treatment is much higher than 
that of direct relief. Shortsighted public officials and taxpayers 
often note this, while failing to realize that the ultimate cost of 
direct relief may be much greater. 

Case work has developed an extensive technique with numer- 
ous specialties. Social workers are being required to secure 
training in this technique before they are accepted for employ- 
ment by modern social agencies. The necessity for good case 
work has been sufl&ciently recognized as of social importance to 
gain it a secure place in the administration of relief. Social 
work, in consequence, is rapidly approaching the status of a 
profession. 

Legitimate criticism of family case work cannot be made on 
grounds of high cost or inefficiency. Compared with the indis- 
criminate relief which it has superseded, it is extremely eco- 
nomical, for the reason that it successfully rehabilitates many 
victims of the economic struggle. However, as a policy to be 
permanently adopted by society in the conflict with destitution, 
it may be criticized because of its inadequacy. It can take into 
account only the individual factors in the situation. For the 
difficulties of the man who is able and willing to work but can 
find no job, it offers no solution. Therefore, when industrial 
depression greatly increases unemployment, the case-work 
method is powerless and old forms of relief must be resorted 
to again. As a corollary to this criticism, it may be observed 
that case work is remedial, not preventive. It rescues those 
who have fallen into poverty, but does nothing to keep others 
from falling into the same pit. Perhaps it is beyond the prov- 
ince of case work, as now conceived, to do preventive work. If 
so, it should be utilized in conjunction with preventive methods, 
never to their exclusion. 

Old-Age Dependency 

The rapidly decreasing birth rates and death rates of the 
last fifty years have had, as might be expected, a profound effect 
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•upon the age composition of the population. As the propor- 
tion of children and young people decrease and as better medi- 
cal service enables more people to survive the diseases of middle 
age, a larger part of the population will be included in the 
upper age groups. An indication of the change is found in 
the census reports for 1880 and 1930, respectively. In the for- 
mer year, 3.4 per cent of the population of the United States 
was sixty-five years of age or over; in the latter, the proportion 
was 5.4 per cent. As time goes on, the proportion of old per- 
sons may be expected to increase, reaching percentages of 6.3, 
7.7, and 9.0 in 1940, 1950, and i960, respectively.* This group 
furnishes a large share of the cases requiring material relief. 
Since little can be done for aged, destitute persons to enable 
them to earn their own living, they tend to become permanent 
charges of the community. The vast majority of these persons 
have been respectable and industrious citizens all their lives. 
To class them with ordinary paupers and keep them miserably 
alive with a scanty dole, given only on condition that they live in 
an almshouse, is not only inhuman but, according to present- 
day standards, unjust. Most European countries have come 
to a realization of the obligation of society toward its aged 
members and have accepted the responsibility; in the United 
States, where the problem of the aged poor has perhaps been 
somewhat less insistent, the social conscience has awakened 
more recently. Our attempts to relieve the economic vicissi- 
tudes of old age are still scarcely beyond the experimental stage. 

The Pension System 

Throughout the period of our national history, military pen- 
sions have been utilized by the United States as a means of re- 
warding soldiers and some of their dependents. From 1790 
to 1937, a total sum of more than fzi, 000,000,000 has been spent 
for the relief of veterans. If pensions for World War veterans 
are paid on the same scale as have been those to veterans of 
the Civil War, the expenditure will probably exceed $50,000,- 
000,000. From these figures it may be readily seen that the 

4 Social Security Board, Social Security in America, 1937, P- 141- 
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pension system is a well-estabiished, large-scale practice in the 
United States. It has naturally occurred to persons interested 
in preventing the destitution so prevalent in old age that this 
system might easily be extended to include all needy persons 
above the age of sixty-five or seventy years. Proposals for such 
a plan did not at first meet with much favorable response in 
America. Germany led the way among the nations of the 
world by instituting pensions for the aged poor in 1889 as 
part of a general scheme of state insurance for workers.® Other 
European nations have followed Germany’s example; practi- 
cally all Europe now provides pensions for its destitute, aged 
population. In the United States the earliest attempt to intro- 
duce an old age pension system occurred in Arizona in 1914. 
Though passed by a popular majority of two to one, the law 
was declared unconstitutional by the Arizona Supreme Court 
in 1915. “The year 1923 marks the beginning of old age pen- 
sion legislation in the United States, although the net results of 
the activity of that year were relatively slight. A proposed 
amendment to the constitution of Ohio, which would have 
authorized old age pensions in that state, was rejected by a 
referendum vote of two to one. Three states, Montana, Ne- 
vada, and Pennsylvania, enacted old age pension laws.” ® By 
the end of 1931, seventeen States and Alaska were making 
special provision for the aged. In nine of these States, the 
minimum age of the pensioners was seventy years; in the re- 
maining eight, it was sixty-five. In Alaska, men were pen- 
sioned at sixty-five; women at sixty. A long previous resi- 
dence, ordinarily ten years, was required for eligibility to 
pensions. Most of the States prescribed a maximum amount 
for pensions, such as thirty dollars a month or a dollar a day. 
Several methods were in use for providing the necessary funds. 
In some States, the entire cost was borne by the counties ; in 
others, jointly by the counties and the State; in still others, by 
the State alone. At the end of 1931, about 70,000 persons 
were receiving old-age pensions in the United States. A con- 

National Industrial Conference Board, Inc., T/ie Support of the Aged, 1931, p. 44. 

^Ibid., p. 45. 
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siderable number of private employers, for example, railroads 
and large industrial concerns, had pension systems for their 
employees. Some of these appeared to function satisfactorily. 
These facts show a decisive trend toward old-age pensions, 
upon the basis of which it seemed that within a few years 
every State would pension its aged citizens.'^ 

Depression and Social Security 

The further development of this movement was interrupted 
by the depression of the nineteen-thirties. Unprecedented in 
extent and severity, this disruption of the economic machine 
added many millions of persons to the several millions nor- 
mally unemployed and led to widespread privation. During 
the first two or three years, the local communities and the 
States did what they could to relieve die distress of their citi- 
zens, but by the last months of 1932 it became evident that 
Federal aid would be necessary. Some emergency advances 
were made to the States by the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration. Adequate assistance was not possible, however, until 
the establishment of the Federal Emergency Relief Adminis- 
tration in the spring of 1933. 

From that time to the present (1940), the Federal govern- 
ment has continued to aid the States in giving relief as well 
as to carry on relief projects on its own account. In general, 
the Federal government has maintained that its assistance is 
to be regarded strictly as of an emergency character, designed to 
aid the employable unemployed, and that the responsibility for 
the unemployable poor must rest with the State. Actually, 
it has not been possible to maintain the implied distinction 
between those eligible to relief from Federal sources and those 
not eligible. The relief offered has been of two main kinds, 
work relief and direct relief. The former consists of employ- 
ment on certain Government-approved projects, practically all 
in the nature of public works. The second consists of food or 
cash given to those who cannot work or for whom work cannot 
be found. This great relief program" had not long been under 

QncQn, Stnz.TX. h.., Social Work in the Light of History, 1922. 
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way before it was discovered that relief would have to continue 
indefinitely unless some way could be found to reduce the 
number of persons on the relief rolls. Out of the realization of 
this necessity came the legislation and the program we have 
come to know as Social Security, 

Intensive study of the problems involved in the establishment 
of an adequate social security program was undertaken by the 
President’s Committee on Economic Security appointed in 
June, 1934. The report of this committee, with recommenda- 
tions for appropriate legislation, was presented to Congress in 
a special message by the President in January, 1935. In August, 
1935, the social security bill became a law. This law provides 
for seven types of aid, under the following headings: Grants 
to States for old-age assistance; Federal old-age benefits; Grants 
to States for unemployment compensation administration; 
Grants to States for aid to dependent children; Grants to States 
for maternal and child welfare; Public health work; and Grants 
to States for aid to the blind.® A Social Security Board of 
three members appointed by the President administers the law* 
Special taxes are imposed to raise the funds required to. pay 
old-age benefits and unemployment compensation. 

Old-Age Assistance and Old-Age Benefits 

Against the Federal public pensions system it has been argued 
that such a plan is contrary to the individualistic American 
ideal, and that any system administered by the Government 
will be inefficient and corrupt, with resultant excessive cost* 
Relief through pensions felt to be deserved will carry no stigma, 
and will consequently pauperize the recipient. Pensions will 
discourage thrift, initiative, and acceptance of responsibility for 
the aged by their children and employers. The granting of old- 
age pensions will break down the resistance of legislators to 
other acts of a similar sort. Soon there will be agitation for 
larger pensions, for lower age limits, and for the inclusion of 
widows, homeless children, cripples, and others. Even with 
all this, other forms of relief will have to be continued at prac- 

®For a discussion of aid to the blind, see Chapter 21. 
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ticaiiy the same cost as before. Most seriously of all, a pension 
system will result in a lowering of wages by the deduction of 
the expected benefits of the pension by the employer.'^ 

Arguments at least equally strong are offered by the ad- 
vocates of the pension system. With respect to the workers 
taking care of themselves by insurance or by a regular deduction 
from wages retained by the State or other agency, this is held 
to be impossible owing to the low wages the workers receive. 
If participation is voluntary, such systems do not function. 
Workers cannot afford to pay fees and dues, no matter how 
greatly they may appreciate the ultimate benefits. If a pen- 
sion system is to succeed in doing what may be expected of it, 
the government must meet all or practically all of the ex- 
pense. Moreover, the only agency capable of administering 
a pension system satisfactorily is the national government. 
Small units do not have a sufficiently large and uniform popu- 
lation to make for an even distribution of the cost. The States, 
in order to protect themselves against an influx of indigent citi- 
zens from other States, could never be as generous in their 
allowances as they might like to be, nor could they admit to 
their pension lists persons who have not resided in the State for 
a number of years. Private pension systems are too unreliable. 
Many business concerns are too small even to undertake such 
a plan. Any of them may become bankrupt, go out of busi- 
ness, or stop paying pensions merely because they do not wish 
to continue. This form of pension is objected to by organized 
labor on the ground that it makes the worker too subservient 
to his master. Especially as the time of his retirement ap-^ 
proaches, the worker will be afraid to do anything which might 
lead to his dismissal and thus withhold from him the coveted 
pension. It has also been alleged that pensioners have been 
used by former employers as strikebreakers. 

Regardless of arguments for or against pension systems, it 
seems undeniable that as long as we retain our present economic 
arrangements we shall have to support large numbers of aged 

® See National Industrial Conference Board, Inc., The^ Support of the Aged, 1931, 
pp. 61-3. 
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persons at public expense in some fashion or other. The in- 
creasing size of the aged groups in our population and the 
earlier retirement of workers by industry are factors intensify- 
ing the problem. So also are. the waning of the feelings of 
filial responsibility and the decreasing number of children per 
family. An investigation conducted in Massachusetts brought 
forth the information that of 17,357 nien and women over 
sixty-five, 23.2 per cent had annual incomes of less than a 
hundred dollars and 32.4 per cent had incomes of less than 
1400.^° A survey in Connecticut showed that of the persons 
over sixty-five in that State 49.2 per cent had annual incomes 
of less than I300 and 33.5 per cent had no incomes at all.^^ In 
New York it was found that, in 1929, 56.4 per cent of those 
over sixty-five and 64 per cent of those over seventy were de- 
pendent, most of them on relatives and friends.^^ 

To provide for these persons only through the regular 
channels of poor relief, with the inevitable stigma of pauperism, 
is to add unnecessary and undeserved suffering to lives not 
too happy at best. The wages of large groups of industrial 
workers are too low to permit the long years of systematic sav- 
ing required for an income in old age. Illness, accident, or 
bank failures may consume a man’s savings and leave him in 
destitution despite his best efforts to accumulate a competency, 
Worry over the uncertainties of the future adds a heavy burden 
to the load of responsibility carried by every man whose right 
to live must be won day by day with his hands. If he could 
be sure that at the worst he would have food and shelter with- 
out being classed with the quasi-criminals, his efficiency would 
increase, perhaps even to the point of actually making it easier 
for him to save for the future. Such a certainty is provided 

Massachusetts Commission on. Pensions, Jteporf, November, 1925, p. 48, quoted 
hy National Industrial Conference Board, Inc., The Support of the Aged, 1931, p. 39. 

^^Connecticut Commission to Investigate the Subject of Old Age Pensions, Re- 
port on Old Age Relief, “jo-i, quoted by Committee on Economic Se- 
curity, Sifa/nVy 1937, p. 149. 

A- New York State Commission on Old Age Security, 0 /d Age Security, ig^o, 
P. 39, quoted by Committee on Economic Security, Xoa'a/ Security in America, 1937, 
P- 152. ■ 
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by the old-age pension, to which the needy aged individual 
should be entitled by virtue of a lifetime of service. 

The Social Security Act makes provision for two kinds or 
classes of pensions. The first of these, styled “old-age assist- 
ance,” is a noncontributory old-age pension, administered by 
each of the several States. The Federal government aids the 
States by contributing to the State pension fund half the amount 
paid out, with a maximum contribution of $20 per month per 
pensioner. The Social Security Board controls the system 
and its administration through its power to withhold Federal 
aid from those States not having laws which comply with the 
requirements of the Act. These requirements include; State 
supervision and financial participation; an age requirement of 
not more than seventy to January i, 1940, and of not more than 
sixty-five thereafter; inclusion of ail citizens of the United States 
otherwise eligible; and fair hearings for all persons whose ap- 
plications for pensions have been refused. The States are left 
free to determine the granting of pensions on the basis of 
need as revealed by competent investigation. All the States 
are now (1940) giving old-age assistance under the Social 
Security Act to a total of more than one and nine-tenths million 
persons. 

The second class of pensions, styled “old-age and survivor’s 
insurance,” is a contributory system designed ultimately to 
make old-age assistance unnecessary and, also through the col- 
lection of taxes from the prospective recipient and his em- 
ployer, to reduce the excessive burden on the general revenue 
of the governments resulting from the indefinite continuance 
of large-scale noncontributory pensions. Old-age benefits are 
available only to employed persons in certain “covered” oc- 
cupations. Agricultural laborers, domestic servants, casual 
workers, marine workers, and the employees of governments 
or their agencies, or of nonprofit organizations and agencies, 
are excluded. Each participant will receive, on reaching the 
age of sixty-five, a monthly payment, regardless of his need, the 
amount of which will be determined by the total wages (not to 
exceed 13,000 per year) earned and taxed under the law during 
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his working career. Exceptions are provided for those receiv- 
ing very small amounts. A tax on the wages of each employee 
is collected by the employer and forwarded, with a pay-roll 
tax paid by the employer, to the Treasury Department to meet 
the costs of the pensions. The amount of the tax, that is, as 
paid by both the employee and by the employer, is one per 
cent of the total wages for the years 1940, 1941, and 1942. 
Ultimately, an amount equal to six per cent of the wages of 
workers in the covered employments will be paid into the 
fund from which benefits will be paid out. Already nearly 
forty-eight million persons are included in the system, and 
the payment of benefits has begun. 

Critics of the plan point to the extremely large reserve fund 
which will be accumulated as a result of the excess of income 
over outgo during the first two or three decades of operation. 
Taking many billions of dollars of producers’ earnings and 
preventing their being spent for economic goods will, it is 
argued, result in depression, thereby increasing the ill it is 
designed to cure. The omission of agricultural labor and 
domestic service from the list of covered employments is also 
criticized on the ground that these groups are among those 
whose elder members are most likely to need assistance. 

Unemployment Compensation 

Not all persons in need are old or unemployable. Many in 
the prime of life and at the height of their productive capacities 
must seek relief because they have been unable to find work. 
One of the most characteristic features of modern large-scale 
industrial development is large-scale industrial unemployment. 
Whole communities, especially those dependent upon a single 
industry, are sometimes plunged into poverty by the closing of 
the mills. The unemployment census taken by the United 
States government in 1935 indicated that about 10,900,000 were 
then out of work. 

To meet the emergency needs of unemployment, the Social 
Security Act provides for compensation to be paid under 
certain conditions to persons out of work. This is done under 
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a system of insurance, wherein the employer pays the premiums 
and the employee receives the benefits. The employer’s con- 
tribution is in the form of a pay-roll tax levied upon employers 
of eight or more employees in the covered occupations. The 
amount of the tax was one per cent of the pay roll in 1936; two 
per cent in 1937; and has now reached its maximum of three 
per cent. Certain reductions are made to employers whose 
workers show exceptionally low unemployment records. The 
covered employments exclude the same groups excluded from 
participation in old-age benefits. 

The unemployment compensation system is administered by 
the States in co-ordination with an employment or placement 
service in which all persons receiving unemployment compen- 
sation or holding work relief jobs must register. Already the 
employment service has placed many millions of workers and 
it promises, as it becomes better known among employers, to 
furnish a highly efficient mechanism for bringing the worker 
and the job together. However, when there are no jobs 
available, the employment service can, of course, do nothing for 
its clients. In this event, the compensation received by the 
worker is expected to provide him with a portion of his regu- 
lar income until he can find another job. 

Federal Aid for Children 

The extent to which children suffer from the. effects of eco- 
nomic maladjustment is shown by the fact that about eight 
million persons under the age of sixteen were among those 
receiving relief toward the end of 1934, this group constituting 
forty per cent of the total. Obviously children, being naturally 
dependent, are more likely to fall into need than are adults, 
and no system of social security worthy of the name can over- 
look this fact. Provision has been made, therefore, through 
which the Federal government will give financial aid to the 
several States to assist them in carrying out four separate pro- 
grams designed to aid , children. The first of these, aid to de- 
pendent children, is in the form of a pension or subsidy granted 
to a relative for the benefit of the child who lives in the home of 
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such relative and who is in need by reason of being deprived 
of parental support. The amount of the subsidy, of which the 
Federal government contributes one-third, is limited to |i8 per 
month for one child and to $12 per month for each additional 
child in the same home. The other three types of service- 
maternal and child health services, services for crippled children, 
and child welfare services— are encouraged by Federal grants to 
States which establish such services according to the methods 
and standards approved by the United States Children’s Bureau. 
By December, 1938, the District of Columbia and all the States 
but two had submitted satisfactory plans for children’s aid. In 
February, 1940, 329,000 families were receiving Federal assist- 
ance in caring for 793,000 children. 

Can Poverty be Prevented? 

Although society has long recognized poverty as a major 
social ill and although millions of dollars have been spent in 
attacking it, very little has been done deliberately to prevent 
it. Our resources are so completely absorbed in helping those 
who are already poor that we are obliged to neglect those who 
will inevitably become poor unless they are helped in advance. 
Offhand, this appears to be a foolish policy, since it is nearly 
always cheaper to avoid calamity than to repair the damage 
afterward. Actually, the remedial method of dealing with 
poverty is the only mediod consistent with our attitudes toward 
economic responsibility and with our economic system. Under 
that system every person who is a potential competitor in the 
struggle for existence must look out for himself. The income 
of the group as a whole is not distributed according to the needs 
of the individual but according to his ability to command an 
income-yielding position, such as a job or ownership of capital. 
To distribute income on the basis of need would break the 
morale of our system and rob it of its chief incentive. We are, 
therefore, able to provide for the poor only by placing them 
under special disabilities (depriving them of the vote, for ex- 
ample), and keeping their scie fl>f living on the lowest possible 
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The continued specialization in economic activities, with its 
ever-increasing interdependence and with the irresistible advan- 
tages accumulating in the hands of successful individuals, has 
made it difficult for the average man to provide for himself 
and his family. It would be even more difi&cult were it not 
for certain social changes which have worked in his favor. 
These developments are of interest, because they have served 
incidentally to prevent poverty and because they indicate the 
kind of change necessary to bring about its elimination. As 
examples may be mentioned the public health movement; pub- 
lic education, including vocational training; and progressive 
income and inheritance taxation. These practices involve the 
process of taking income away from the economically success- 
ful and giving it to the unsuccessful in the form of services 
which will increase the economic abilities and opportunities 
of the latter. Obviously, the more of this kind of redistribution 
of wealth we have the nearer we shall come to equality- of 
opportunity. Without such redistribution, we are certain to 
have poverty. Apparently, poverty cannot be eliminated with- 
out the elimination of riches — a change which might or might 
not prove advantageous to society as a whole. 
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POLITICAL MALADJUSTMENT 

A t its best, government provides the mechanism through 
.which the group serves its members as an approved form 
of social control; at its worst, government is the tool of selfish 
individuals. Existing governments are neither best nor worst, 
but somewhere between. They more or less meet the demands 
of the majority but are occasionally utilized for private ends. 
Probably no government has ever functioned to the complete 
satisfaction of all the citizens under its authority. Many have 
failed so conclusively that they have been overthrown and 
discarded through revolution. To guard against the misfor- 
tunes of revolution, modern governments generally have pro- 
vided for methods of peaceful change, whereby the political 
system can be gradually altered to meet new circumstances 
without the dangers and sufferings attendant upon a break in 
its continuity. These provisions for change seldom work well. 
A government quickly becomes so resistant to novelty that it 
does not keep up with the demands made upon it by the citi- 
zens. The failure of political institutions to function in accord- 
ance with the fluctuating desires and expectations of the group 
may be designated as political maladjustment. 

Causal Factors in Political Maladjustment 

The tendency for institutions to solidify, once they have 
become established, is a most conspicuous feature of govern- 
ments. Entrusted with the power of enforcing law, they are 
unable to resist the temptation to utilize their powers in their 
own interests, that is, in the interests of officials and functionar- 
ies. Treason is therefore regarded by governments as the most 
serious of offenses, and traitors are most harshly punished. 
Theoretically, the citizens can always revolt and discard an 
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objectionable government, but in practice this may be a diffi- 
cult undertaking. The government ordinarily has control 
over the police and the army, both of -which may be utilized 
to suppress revolution. Through its superior organization and 
control over law-enforcing agencies, the government may pre- 
vent the organization of citizens, without which a successful 
revolt is impossible. Thus a government, whether popular or 
not, may continue in power over a long period. 

In the small isolated groups of primitive society, this condi- 
tion was satisfactory enough. Social change proceeded too 
slowly to be observed, and the population was so homogeneous 
in every respect that few divergent interests developed. Laws 
and mores were identical, and the people unanimous in their 
support. This situation presents a great contrast with modern 
conditions. States have grown in size until they include people 
of widely varying cultural characteristics; great differences in 
social status have arisen; social change proceeds at a rapid pace. 
Even with the best of intentions, no set of present-day govern- 
ment officials could meet all the expectations of the citizens. 
Their needs are too numerous, too changeable, and too contra- 
dictory to be cared for by any human agency. A considerable 
amount of dissatisfaction with the government is therefore to 
be accepted and to be regarded as normal. When, however, 
the government persistently refuses to hear the proper petitions 
of large groups of citizens, it does not function properly and 
is to be regarded as maladjusted. Apparently without realizing 
that their own neglect is often responsible for the filling of 
official positions by men incapable or unwilling to serve the 
interests of the people, the voters have demanded certain re- 
forms which they believe will remedy the situation. 

These reforms include the initiative, the referendum, the 
recall of judicial decisions, and the recall of officials. Except 
the last, all provide that the people, upon presentation of a 
petition signed by the proper number of voters, may decide in 
a popular election an issue ordinarily left to the decision of 
officials duly elected or appointed. The last provides for the 
removal of elective officers who have displeased a sufficient 
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number of voters to cause them to petition for an election. All 
this indicates a distrust of representative government. Unhap- 
pily, these reforms confer no increased wisdom upon the elec- 
torate. If the people have made a bad choice in the selection 
of officials once, they are quite as likely to do it again. If 
propaganda of interested groups has secured special favors 
from the legislature, similar propaganda will usually secure 
the same favors from the voters themselves. 

Free Speech 

The question of free speech always resolves itself into a 
struggle between the government and its critics. The former 
desires to forbid all expression of opinion which may result in 
actions threatening its position. The latter insist upon the 
right to say anything they choose. As might be expected in 
such circumstances, a government which feels secure grants 
comparatively great freedom of speech. A government in 
danger of being overthrown establishes censorships, defines 
criticism of the existing regime as treason, and severely pun- 
ishes offenders. The extent to which a government really 
meets the desires of the people can be judged with fair ac- 
curacy, therefore, from the restrictions imposed upon the pub- 
lic expression of opinion. 

Nonparticipation in Government 

It is manifestly difficult, if not quite impossible, for the two 
parties which periodically struggle for control of the govern- 
ment in America to represent adequately the interests of the 
voters. Issues do not automatically group themselves into two 
opposing divisions, corresj^onding to party platforms. The 
citizen who wholeheartedly favors every provision of a party 
platform is rare. Often the voter is forced to vote against some 
of his desires in order to support certain others. Sometimes 
there is no choice. In such cases, the citizen may not trouble 
to vote at all. This happens so frequently as to result in one 
of the serious problems of government in America. From one 
fifth to one half of the citizens find the government so un- 
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responsive to their votes or the issues as presented by the two 
major parties so unimportant or confused tliat they consider 
voting a waste of time and effort. So far as this group of 
citizens is concerned, democratic government as conducted in 
America is a failure. Because of lack of proper machinery 
or lack of interest, they cannot express their wishes at the polls. 
The election of officials takes place to a large extent by default, 
and an administration is set up which accurately represents 
only a small minority. 

The Problem of Class Differences 

Class differences among the citizens creates difficulties for 
the government, especially when these differences are not re- 
cognized for what they are. In the United States, where all 
men are presumably equal before the law, this very fact of 
equal treatment has resulted in gross inequalities. Thus courts 
set up for the purpose of righting economic wrongs often fail 
because of the inability of those wronged to utilize their serv- 
ices. The following case is illustrative: 

A woman borrowed ten dollars in 1914, and for two years paid 
interest at 180 per cent. In 1916 a law was enacted fixing 36 per 
cent as the maximum rate. The lender, by a device contrary to 
the statute, compelled her to continue paying 156 per cent interest. 
The law also provided that if excess interest were charged, the loan 
would be declared void by a suit in equity. The law was on the 
books. The court house was open, the equity court in session with 
its judge on the bench and-its officers in attendance. All that was 
of no avail to her, for the law could not bring its redress until five 
dollars was paid for service of process and entry fee, and ten dol- 
lars to an attorney to draw, file, and present the necessary bill of 
complaint. Fifteen dollars she did not have and, because of her 
condition could not earn. For her there was no law.^ 

Court costs are not inordinately high. On the whole, courts 
collect no more in fees than the legitimate expenses of opera- 
tion. Unfortunately, it may cost just as much to try a case 
involving ten dollars as one involving ten thousand, and when 

1 Smith, Reginald Hcber, Justice and the Poor, p. ii. New York: The Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, 1919. 
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the court expenses are assessed without regard to the amount 
involved in the controversy, the apparent equality becomes an 
inequality, bearing heavily on the poor. Their claims go un- 
heard, because the cost of redress may exceed the amount at 
issue. 

The necessity for counsel adds other items to the cost of 
litigation. Theoretically, every man may try his own case; 
practically, he must have a lawyer. The outcome of the suit 
depends in no small degree upon the skill of the attorney. 
And since skilled attorneys cost more than unskilled ones, it 
follows that the poor man almost invariably goes to court under 
the handicap of relatively weak representation. 

In order to prevent injustice through undue haste, the law 
has provided for numerous safeguards through delays and 
postponements. If the matter at issue is payment of wages 
which the plaintiff must have to live, delay may be fatal. He 
may be forced by necessity to accept a small part of what is due 
him, rather than suffer want and privation while awaiting 
the uncertain outcome of the lawsuit. More than likely, in 
view of the difficulties to be encountered, the poor man will 
stay out of court altogether. As for his utilization of the 
higher courts, when he is displeased with decisions of the lower, 
this is almost entirely out of the question. A. small fortune 
must be spent to bring a case before the Supreme Court of the 
United States. No matter how important the issue may be to 
the individual, he must content himself with such services of 
the courts as he can pay for. 

The Criminal Courts 

Discrimination against the poor is not limited to the civil 
courts. Under the theoretical rule of treating all defendants 
alike, the criminal courts come to treat them unlike. An ex- 
ample is found in the use of fines as punishment. Since fines 
are assessed in proportion to the seriousness of the offense and 
the degree of guilt, and in accordance with a schedule fixed 
by law, no account may be taken legally of the offender’s 
ability to pay. The result is that penalties ostensibly equal are 
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actually not even approximately so. Thus, for the man whose 
income is twenty dollars a week to pay a twenty-dollar fine 
obviously causes him and his family more hardship than if his 
income were twenty dollars a day. The case of the odender 
with no income is worse. He will be obliged to serve a jail 
sentence in lieu of the fine, thereby suffering a penalty more 
severe than that contemplated by the law. It is said that more 
than half the jail sentences in the United States are served for 
nonpayment of fines. A jail sentence served for nonpayment 
of a fine is clearly punishment of the poor man for being poor, 
a form of imprisonment for debt. 

Inequalities of Taxation 

Taxation means collection of money from individuals to be 
expended for the public good. Often it involves taking money 
from one group of citizens and giving it to another for their 
services, which are presumed to benefit the whole people. Dis- 
agreement as to the usefulness of the expenditures, as well as 
a general desire to evade responsibilities, makes it difficult to 
assess taxes equitably. Every tax which is easily recognized as 
a tax meets with vigorous protest from those who are obliged 
to pay it. Governments have therefore inclined toward the 
policy of levying taxes in the forms which arouse the fewest 
complaints and which are easiest to collect. Because of this 
policy, the incidence of taxation tends to fall most heavily on 
the poor. Their ignorance and poverty usually makes it diffi- 
cult for them to protest effectively. Their property is all of a 
tangible sort. If taxes are levied upon it, they cannot be evaded, 
as may the taxes levied on stocks and bonds. Indirect taxes are 
usually levied upon articles of common use, often upon the 
necessities of life, thereby forcing low-income groups to pay 
more than their share. ; 

•Governmental Inefficiency 

The extent and variety of governmental activities in modern 
times have rendered it impossible for the average citizen to 
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understand the purpose of it all. He cannot form his opinions 
on the basis of the specious arguments presented to him by 
candidates for office. These conditions permit the rise of a 
class of office-seekers motivated by a desire for personal gain 
rather than a desire to serve the public. The result is the “spoils 
system,” familiar to every student of American government. 
Under this system, government positions are held to be the 
winnings of the successful party, to be distributed as rewards 
to faithful party workers. When carried to the extreme, oper- 
ation of the spoils system results in a change in the personnel 
of all government-operated enterprises whenever the adminis- 
tration changes. Most government employees are technical 
workers. They have nothing to do with the determination of 
policy. Their effectiveness depends upon their training and 
experience, not upon their party affiliations. To replace these 
workers in toto by a new group, chosen first with reference to 
party loyalty and only secondarily with reference to fitness for 
the job, is to encourage a fatal inefficiency in government en- 
terprise. 

“Pork-barrel” Legislation 

It is inevitable that the expenditure of public money, even for 
purposes beneficial to the whole nation, may prove to be of 
special benefit to persons in the locality where the money is 
spent. Recognizing this fact, legislators who are interested 
primarily in retaining their positions work hard to have money 
spent in their respective constituencies. They feel that the best 
way to serve the interests of the people who elected them is to 
secure for these people a new post office, bridge, irrigation sys- 
tem, or set of canal locks. In order to accomplish this, it is 
usually necessary for a number of legislators to band together 
under an implied or tacit agreement to support each other’s 
projects. The necessity for trading votes in this fashion pre- 
vents the exercise of good judgment with regard to the real 
value of the proposed appropriations. Each legislator is afraid 
to vote against his colleague’s bill for fear his own requests will 
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be refused. In consequence, appropriations are made for un- 
worthy objects. The country’s welfare, it appears, is often 
entirely lost sight of in the scramble for expenditures. 

The legislators are not entirely to blame. They are merely 
responding to the demands of the electorate, without the ap- 
proval of which they camiot hold their jobs. “Pork-barrel” 
legislation indicates, therefore, a low state of public morality. 
It indicates a willingness of some individuals and sub-groups 
to profit at the expense of the group as a whole. Whatever 
may be said in favor of patriotism and loyalty to country by 
citizens who countenance this kind of system can only be un- 
derstood as hypocrisy. 

Graft 

We have progressed so far in the way of accepting the use of 
government as a means of exploitation that we take a good 
deal of graft for granted. While the average American citizen 
does not tolerate outright theft, he assumes that many public 
officials will somehow make their offices pay more than the 
stipulated salary. Appointive positions are too often filled by 
personal friends or relatives of the appointing officer, even if 
faithful and efl&cient servants must be discharged to make room 
for them. Rules for bidding on the construction of public 
works are frequently so manipulated as to favor firms friendly 
to, if not actually owned by, persons in the administration. 
Friends may be informed in advance of government actions 
which will affect property values, so that they may, if they 
choose, make profitable investments. To these and a hundred 
other forms of “legitimate” graft, the reaction of the public is 
a feeling of envy rather than resentment. The citizen does not 
think it is wrong for the official to do “favors” for his friends 
or to profit from advance knowledge gained through his posi- 
tion. The complacency with which these forms of graft are 
regarded carries over to some extent in the case of embezzle- 
ment, bribery, fee-splitting, and outright theft when committed 
against the state by public officials. Due to lack of public in- 
terest, prosecutions for such crimes are likely to be conducted 
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perfunctorily, and usually only in the most flagrant cases is 
anyone punished. 

The Nature of Graft 

The existence of graft is due to a failure to distinguish effec- 
tively bettveen primary and secondary group relations. In the 
former, we expect conduct based upon personal likes and dis- 
likes, favoritism, generosity, and good will. In the latter, we 
expect conduct in conformity with a fixed code under which 
all persons of a given class are to be treated alike. Thus a vic- 
tim, swayed by sympathy, may forgive the thief who has 
wronged him, but a policeman, no matter how sorry he may 
feel for the culprit, cannot rightly do anything of the sort. 
His duty demands that he arrest the thief, even if the male- 
factor should happen to be his brother. But in fact, if the 
offense is a comparatively minor one — such, for example, as 
the violation of a traffic ordinance — the policeman would prob- 
ably not arrest his brother at all. Such action involves the 
admission of primary-group behavior into a secondary-group 
situation, where it does not belong. 

Bureaucracy 

In bureaucracy, we find the government utilized in still 
another way for private gain. Whenever any agency of govern- 
ment is set up, with some freedom of control over the expendi- 
ture of the money appropriated to it, it tends to become a bm 
reau. Thenceforth its prime purpose may be to enlarge and 
perpetuate itself, so that the men who have jobs in it may not 
lose them. This may be done legitimately through unselfish 
devotion to the avowed objectives of the agency and the achieve- 
ment of results gratifying to the public. An easier and often 
more successful way is to advertise the virtues of the agency. 
The bureau may carry on publicity on its own behalf, extolling 
its merits and accomplishments, and in this way build up public 
opinion favorable to its continuance. It may persuade the pub- 
lic of the desirability of still further increasing the number of 
workers in the bureau and of raising their salaries. The larger 
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the bureau becomes, the- more important it can make itself 
appear. 

Of course, not all government bureaus are objectionable. 
Many of them are indispensable. It is difficult to distinguish 
these from the spurious ones. The propaganda is of so in- 
sidious a nature that it can seldom be recognized for what it 
is. A “news release” may be a modest statement of facts or it 
may be a cleverly disguised advertisement for the bureau. 

Organized Minorities 

It is manifestly impossible for the average voter to know 
much about the government from direct observation. He must 
get his knowledge secondhand, from someone who made the 
observations. The opportunity for the observer to inject his 
prejudices into his statements is ever present, and the tempta- 
tion to do so is more than most men can resist. Readers take 
some cognizance of this and, when the writer is known to be 
consistently biased, make allowances. They cannot always 
take such precautions. Often the statements are anonymous, 
false, or misleading; they are presented as news or facts, with 
no indication of their source or purpose. Against this kind of 
propaganda, the voter is helpless. A general suspicion of 
what appears in the newspaper does no good, since he must 
believe something. 

This is the circumstance which makes it possible for private 
interests to control public opinion and, consequently, legisla- 
tion. A comparatively small group of people with good or- 
ganization can influence legislatures out of all proportion to 
their numbers. In the first place, they can make themselves 
heard; They have representatives at the capital who use every 
wile imaginable to secure votes for the bills they wish enacted. 
Fortunately, legislators are familiar enough with these tricks 
to escape most of them, but they cannot withstand the threat 
of unfavorable publicity. A legislator must hold his electorate; 
he cannot aflord to allow the circulation of statements which 
would react against him at the next election. Consequently 
strongly organized minorities which have the means to spread 
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propaganda can rather easily secure legislation favorable to 
their interests, often at the expense of the rest of the country. 
The propaganda is not always directed against the legislator 
personally. It may consist of so-called scientific research con- 
ducted under the auspices of a poor but respectable educational 
institution in return for funds. It may consist of books and 
pamphlets placed in the hands of teachers and school children. 
Or it may be made up of carefully selected news stories pre- 
senting the propagandist’s side of the case to the exclusion of 
the other. 

The danger of this kind of influence is well illustrated in 
those countries controlled by men spoken of as dictators. It 
should not be supposed that these men rule without public 
support. On the contrary, as judged by public gatherings and 
by the results of elections, they have much more nearly un- 
animous and enthusiastic support than any democratic leader 
could hope for. The objection is that they secure this support 
by what we consider unfair means. They censor the news; 
they pour torrents of propaganda over the people; they weed 
out incorrigible objectors. Under such conditions, the opposi- 
tion, respectfully recognized by the administrations of such 
countries as the United States and Great Britain, disappears 
entirely. 

War 

The most serious form of political maladjustment is that 
which breaks out in armed conflict between nations. Theoret- 
ically, war may sometimes be a necessity. If a country is in- 
vaded by an enemy force, which takes property and enslaves 
people, the citizens of the invaded country have no choice but 
to resist. If they succeed in doing so in any organized fashion, 
the result is war. Similarly, a people may be so heavily op- 
pressed by its own government that the only recourse is rebel- 
lion. This brings the rebels in opposition to the defenders of 
the government in war. in actuality, war seems nearly always 
to be a necessity, for the situation is not so simple as these state- 
ments about it seem to imply. Certainly no country, knowing 
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itself about to be invaded, would wait patiently for the aggres- 
sor to set foot on its soil before taking defensive measures. 
Knowing well the advantage of immediate readiness in mili- 
tary operations, most countries do not like to delay preparations 
until their potential enemies are ready to attack them. Prep- 
arations for war are therefore almost always begun in advance 
of the actual invasion, even in advance of the declaration of war. 

Now when a nation sets about the business of training soldiers 
and building battleships, its neighbors find it difficult to believe 
that the preparations are being made for purposes of defense 
alone. The defenses of one nation constitute threats of offense 
to others. These, therefore, must in turn prepare to meet at- 
tacks by training soldiers and building battleships, the number 
of soldiers and battleships being determined, up to the limit of 
available means, by the number of soldiers and battleships pos- 
sessed by the surrounding countries. Any increase in the 
armed forces of one nation must be matched by all the others. 
Preparation for war becomes a race for supremacy, stopping 
only when men and money for further increases cannot be 
wrung from the taxpayers. 

The people are likely to become impatient under the burdens 
imposed upon them. While peace reigns, war seems to them to 
be a long way off, a remote contingency for which the main- 
tenance of armaments is an unnecessary expense. The idealists 
among them may go so far as to advocate disarmament through 
example. The government, more especially those parts of it 
which are in charge of military affairs, does not view the matter 
so complacently. It sees in the military activities of other 
nations a persistent threat of aggression. This viewpoint must 
be kept before the public mind in all its fearfulness, lest repre- 
sentatives be elected who favor extensive reductions in arma- 
ment. The world thus comes to a precarious balance, with 
all the larger nations ready to defend themselves against each 
other at a moment’s notice. Any act, as, for example, the 
mobilization of troops by one nation, may be interpreted, 
rightly or wrongly, as an act of aggression. It can be met only 
by an ultimatum demanding immediate cessation of mobiliza- 
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tion, backed up by counter-mobilization. Considerations of 
national honor rarely permit peaceful submission of one nation 
to the demands of another. A declaration of war or, at least,, 
the beginning of hostilities, under these circumstances is almost; 
inevitable. 

Thereupon follows destruction of life and property unparal- 
leled by any other of the numerous misfortunes of mankind.. 
In the World War of 1914-8, over 100,000,000 men were under 
arms; of these 34,000,000 were wounded and 13,000,000 were 
killed. The cost of this war reached a total of $200,000,000,000, 
a sum equal to about three times the present annual income 
of the United States. Since the beginning of the twentieth 
century, our country has spent on war and on preparations for 
war about $38,000,000,000, and in 1939 was spending at the 
rate of about $2,000,000,000 annually. Still greater expendi- 
tures, ultimately consuming a substantial part of our national 
income, are in prospect for the immediate future. No collec- 
tive enterprise even remotely approaches in extent and cost 
the activities carried on by nations for their mutual destruction. 

Proposed Remedies 

The various forms of political maladjustment described above 
have not gone unnoticed by reformers. Many plans have been 
proposed as remedies, some of which have been tried with good 
results. Others have not progressed beyond the stage of ap- 
pearing in print. Examples are presented here to indicate the 
trend of the change likely to take place for some years to come. 

It has been suggested that the “voters’ strike” could be ended 
by changing the basis of representation in Congress from a 
territorial to an interest-group basis. ' This arrangement would 
permit people to associate themselves for the purpose of electing 
representatives regardless of their residences. Persons of similar 
interests, too few in a given locality to control the election, 
might thus be numerous enough to secure representation. 
Such- a system would make less necessary the practice of lobby- 
ing, which now offers the only available possibility for interest 
grouDS to influence legislation, but would interfere with the 
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process of compromise, so indispensable to action by a govern- 
ment composed of representatives from diverse groups. Under 
the present system, that representative is himself the product 
of compromise; if he were elected by a particular group, he 
could never give way, and the legislature would be deadlocked 
as a result. 

In the civil courts of a few cities, the special needs of poor 
litigants have been met by private benevolent organizations 
providing free or cheap legal aid. Some States have established 
small-claims courts, to which may be brought easily and cheaply 
all suits involving small amounts. In the criminal courts, 
public defenders have been experimented with to offset the 
disadvantage of the defendant who cannot afford to employ 
an attorney. Probation, instead of jail, and fines payable on 
the installment plan are methods used in a few places to avoid 
unduly penalizing the poor. 

Income and inheritance taxes have come to be the accepted 
methods of assessing the costs of government in accordance 
with ability to pay, but other forms of taxation are still in gen- 
eral use. The civil service system of securing and hiring gov- 
ernment employees has eliminated some of the bad features of 
the spoils system and has prevented much governmental ineffi- 
ciency. Complete publicity for all governmental activity has 
been recommended as a means of directing attention to graft, 
nepotism, and “pork-barrel” legislation. The success of pub- 
licity would depend upon the sensitivity of public opinion to the 
conduct of government ofl&cials. Numerous recent instances 
of the public’s failure to condemn flagrant abuses of which it 
was fully aware do not encourage the belief that publicity 
would do much to prevent official misconduct. 

The elimination of war appears to be a hopeless undertaking. 
The organization of the world into independent, national 
groups, each in economic competition with all the others, makes 
occasional resort to force apparently a natural process. Actually 
there is nothing more natural about war than about any other 
form of social behavior. Embedded in the folkways of Western 
civilization, war invariably comes to the public mind as the 
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proper mechanism for resolving international difficulties in- 
volving the national honor. International federations of peo- 
ples designed to coerce individual nations into abandoning war 
are likely always to fail, because the federation itself must be 
prepared to wage war, if its rules are to be enforced. Possibly 
significant reductions in armament may be attained by agree- 
ment and the probability of war somewhat reduced, but it is 
clear that even complete disarmament will not guarantee per- 
manent, world-wide peace, as long as the belief prevails that 
war is inevitable. 
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PHYSICAL DEFECTIVENESS 

B y physical defectiveness we mean a condition of the in- 
dividual in which his physical powers are permanently 
impaired. Naturally, the degree of impairment may vary 
from a negligible failing to total disability. Nearly everyone 
has some physical imperfection, but unless it is serious enough 
to require special adjustment on part of the individual, it does 
not constitute a social problem within the meaning of the term 
as here used. 

Physical defectiveness is of two kinds, affecting, respectively, 
the sensory organs and the muscles and bones. The first form 
results in a diminution of the victim’s powers of communica- 
tion; the second in a lessening of his powers of locomotion and 
manipulation. Blindness and deafness are the most common 
examples of physical defectiveness resulting in diminished 
powers of communication. Specially adapted methods must 
be provided to enable persons so afflicted to participate in social 
life. Loss of limbs or loss of the use of limbs, as in paralysis, is 
the most frequent form of defect interfering with locomotion 
and manipulation. The two forms are not quite mutually ex- 
clusive. Obviously, blindness hampers movement, and loss 
of the hands make writing a difficult task. 

Defectiveness among Primitives 

Primitive people did not, so far as we know, recognize in 
physical defectiveness a serious social problem. The very ab- 
sence of such recognition minimized the problem by permitting 
the ruthless forces of selection to remove the unfit. Few phys- 
ically defective persons survived long under conditions of primi- 
tive life. The individual whose keenness of eye or fleetness of 
foot fell far below the average became easy prey to his enemies, 
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human or otherwise. The outcome of accidents which befell 
primitive men was most frequently either death or complete 
recovery. There were no machines to mangle and maim their 
attendants; there were no surgeons to patch up the remnant of 
a man left by an accident so that he might go on living, a 
burden to himself and to the group. When congenital defect 
appeared, it was drastically dealt with. Weak or imperfect 
children were summarily killed or exposed to the elements until 
they perished. The practice was defended on the ground of 
necessity.^ 

Physical Defectiveness in Ancient Civilization 

With the development of economic techniques, the accumu- 
lation of wealth, and the stratification of society, the physically 
defective survived in larger numbers than before. Individuals 
who belonged to privileged groups and who could thereby com- 
mand an income without working did not find physical dis- 
ability an insuperable handicap to comfortable living. The 
greater ease of earning a living so greatly reduced the burden 
of rearing children that infanticide became less frequent, with 
the result that more defective children survived. The division 
of labor provided occupations which could be carried on in spite 
of physical defect. Even the very early civilizations offered 
opportunities whereby defective individuals could earn a living. 
A blind man might become a poet or a singer; a deaf man 
might engage in painting or carpentry; a lame man might be- 
come the king’s jester. But obviously such individuals were 
less adaptable than normal persons to the demands of the 
economic system. The range of choice available to them was 
limited. They were, therefore, likely to become unemployed 
and unemployable. When this happened, they fell into want 
and the problem of the physical defective appeared. For with 
the development of civilization there occurred also the develop- 
ment of sympathy for suffering. Although it did not provide 
for systematic relief, sympathy made mendicancy possible and 
enabled at least some of the disabled to exist after a fashion. 

^ See Sumner, William G., igo6, Chapter 7. 
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They were not, of course, treated with the kindness and con- 
sideration which we regard as ideal today. Popular beliefs of 
the distant past held that physical defect was due to super- 
natural causes. Its victims were therefore often shunned and 
feared, sometimes even denied the privilege of participating in 
social life with normal persons. That this kind of treatment 
at the hands of society caused much personal disorganization 
among the defectives cannot be doubted. It is likely that a 
good many of them suffered from mental derangement in addi- 
tion to physical disability. 

The Humanitarian Movement 

With the development of the Christian belief in the infinite 
value of the human soul, a higher evaluation of human life 
also appeared. Sympathy existed before the Christian era, of 
course, but it is probable that the teachings of this religion gave 
the earliest expression to the series of attitudes which have gone 
into the making of the humanitarian movement. Among 
other factors contributing to it were those tending to add to the 
security of life for people in general. The development of 
economic techniques made the business of earning a living less 
uncertain. The extension of commercial relations freed men 
to some extent from the disastrous effects of local crop failures 
and accidental destruction of the food supply. Crop failure 
over very large areas is comparatively rare. A system of good 
roads and a willingness to share or trade surplus food products 
will avert most famines. The discovery of methods of con- 
trolling and preventing disease has also added greatly to the 
security of life. Probably the increased size of political units 
has had a similar effect through lessening the frequency of war. 
Altogether, the result of these factors has been to make the 
continuation of good health and life something to be counted 
on by every man. More and more plans for careers and future 
activities can be undertaken without considering the chances 
of sickness or death. Although ultimately inevitable, death or 
disability enters but slightly into the calculations of the modern 
young man. The dictum that familiarity breeds contempt is 
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no less true in the realm of human misery than outside of it. 
The sight of numerous dead or dying persons soon arouses in 
the observer an indifference which suppresses sympathy. The 
unusualness of such sights in modern life has rendered people 
more sensitive to them, so that efforts to eliminate them are in- 
creased. Thus is set in operation the humanitarian movement, 
which resulted first in the recognition of human sufferings and 
second in efforts to alleviate them. 

The Blind 

In a society where there is little division of labor, the disad- 
vantages of being blind are so great as to permit but few sight- 
less individuals to survive. With the advance of civilization, 
this condition has changed radically. The blind were among 
the first of the various abnormal groups to appeal to general 
sympathy. Their apparent helplessness and the darkness of 
their lives inspired pity in the breasts of all who saw them. The 
development of almsgiving under the auspices of the Christian 
church provided a considerable amount of money to be dis- 
pensed to the needy. None was more eligible to receive charity 
than the blind man. Because of this condition and because of 
the low state of knowledge regarding the cure and prevention 
of blindness, the blind population increased relatively faster 
than the population as a whole. From the uncertain reports 
of early censuses, it may be concluded that the proportion of 
blind persons in the populations of Europe and the United 
States continued to increase until the middle of the nineteenth 
century, reaching a maximum of about one-tenth of one per 
cent. In tropical countries, the proportion of blind may be 
twice as great. The blind population of the United States, 
according to the census of 1930, was 63,593, a ratio of about 
52 per 100,000 population. Indications are that this figure falls 
far short of’ the actual number. A study by the American 
Foundation for the Blind estimates the number well in excess 
of 100,000, and there is some evidence that the total may reach 
200,000. Though fairly evenly distributed over the country, 
this population shows great difierences from State to State. 
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Wyoming and North Dakota show the lowest ratios, 23.5 and 
28.6 per 100,000 population, respectively; Missouri and New 
Mexico the highest, 106.9 and 1434, respectively. 

Distribution of the blind diflers markedly from that of the 
general population with regard to age, sex, and race. The up- 
per age groups show much larger percentages than the lower; 
the ratio of males to 100 females is approximately 132; and 
the ratio of blindness among Negroes is 76 per 100,000. There 
is an abnormally large amount of blindness among the Indians 
and Mexicans. 

The Causes of Blindness 

The causes of blindness fall naturally into three groups: 
heredity, disease, and accident. The first of these causes about 
25 per cent of the cases of blindness. Since ordinarily nothing 
can be done for individuals blind from birth, it is fortunate that 
natural selection tends to eliminate congenital blindness. The 
handicap of blindness in the life of early man was too great 
to allow more than a few of its victims to survive. Of those 
who survived, scarcely any were able to meet the demands of 
parenthood. Even now, despite all the special care given to the 
blind, they cannot well rear children. The result is a process 
of selection through which hereditary blindness is continuously 
being weeded out. 

Disease remains the most important cause of blindness, but 
its threat is diminishing with the extension of knowledge and 
treatment of eye diseases. Formerly 25 per cent or more of 
blindness was caused by ophthalmia neonatorum, a disease 
caused by gonorrheal infection of the eyes at birth. A simple 
prophylactic has now come into general use, many States and 
countries having laws requiring its application by physicians 
and midwives. Trachoma, a contagious disease, is also dimin- 
ishing in importance as a cause of blindness, through isolation 
of cases and improved treatment. Cataract is primarily an af- 
fliction of old age. Its chief symptom is a thickening of the 
crystalline lens with resulting opacity of the afflicted parts. 
Surgical treatment has been successful in many cases. Atrophy 
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of the optic nerve, responsible for about five per cent of the cases 
of blindness, has not yet yielded to treatment. In old age, 
syphilis, myopia, and glaucoma are common causes of blind- 
ness, the latter accounting for one-fourth to one-third of the 
cases. 

Accidents cause about i 6 per cent of the cases of blindness, 
and are especially frequent among men. Most injuries occur in 
connection with occupational activity. Flying particles, chips, 
or sparks may damage the eye so seriously as to destroy 
vision. Fumes, chemicals, and exceptionally strong light may 
have a similar result.^ The World War blinded 10,000 men. 
Only about 100 of these were Americans. 

Problems of the Blind 

From the time when society first extended its sympathy 
to the blind until the close of the eighteenth century, they were 
regarded as helpless dependents. Precluded by their handicap 
from carrying on ordinary occupations in the ordinary way, 
they were not expected to play a normal role in the world of 
men. The institutions maintained for them were asylums, 
places of retreat, where the inmates lived in such comfort as 
the generosity of the public would permit. Some blind persons 
were cared for by their relatives or friends; others kept them- 
selves alive by mendicancy. This last method was so common 
that we still think of blindness and begging as intimately asso- 
ciated. The blind beggar is one of the most familiar characters 
in literature. So unusual was it for a blind man to make his 
way in the world by any other means that such instances were 
noted as remarkable or miraculous, and not as something that 
might reasonably be expected of any blind person in full pos- 
session of his other faculties. 

Educational Methods 

Significant progress in helping the blind to participate in 
normal economic and social life came with the recognition that 
they can be educated through methods specially suited to their 

^ See Best, Harry, Blindness and the Blind in the United S'rato, 1934, pp. 3-120. 
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abilities. The use of movable type in printing must have sug- 
gested to many the possibilities of an alphabet which could be 
read by the sense of touch. Raised characters embossed on 
paper were invented about 1784 by Valentin Haiiy (1745-1822), 
a Frenchman, whose successful experiments in teaching a blind 
boy, Francois Lesueur, led to the founding of a school for the 
blind in Paris. The difficulty of recognizing by touch the ordi- 
nary forms of the Roman alphabet did not at once occur to the 
teachers of the blind. More than forty years elapsed before 
improvements appeared. Most of those at first suggested were 
simplifications or modifications of the Roman alphabet. One 
of them, the Moon system, is still widely used. In 1829, Louis 
Braille (1809-1852) a blind instructor at the Institution Na- 
tionale des Jeunes Aveugles, Paris, adapted a point alphabet 
originally invented by M. Barbier. The forms of the letters in 
this system bear no resemblance to ordinary print, but are much 
more easily written and read by the blind. Numerous im- 
provements have been made in the Braille system since its first 
publication. American Braille, invented in 1878 by a blind 
teacher, }. W. Smith, has been widely adopted in American 
schools. Special devices for teaching geography, mathematics, 
music and other subjects have made it possible for blind pupils 
to learn almost anything in which the color sense is not abso- 
lutely necessary,® 

Schools for the Blind 

The first school for the blind in America was provided for 
in Boston in 1830, but it did not actually receive pupils until 

1832. A similar institution was founded in New York in 1831; 
the Society of Friends established a school in Philadelphia in 

1833. Other States which founded schools early are: Ohio, 
1837; Virginia, 1839; Kentucky, 1842; Tennessee, 1844. Except 
for subsidies to printing establishments and the granting of free 
postage to certain publications for the blind by the Federal 
government, the care and education of this group has been left, 
until within the last few years, exclusively to the several States. 

^ Hilary of the 'Education of the Blind, %gio. 
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So far as children are concerned, the responsibility has been 
met fairly well. Forty-two States now maintain schools for the 
education of blind children; the other States have made provi- 
sion for sending their blind pupils to outside schools. Some 
States supply readers for blind university students. 

For the aid of the adult blind, the States had made little 
progress before the passage of the Social Security Act of 1935. 
Many of those handicapped by blindness find it impossible to 
make a living and necessarily become dependent. In the past 
they were commonly given such aid as the community pro- 
vided in the almshouse. Under the Social Security Act, how- 
ever, a Federal subsidy was offered to the States which would 
set up and administer a satisfactory pension system for them. 
All but four of the States now have such systems, through which 
pensions are paid to 70,000 blind persons. 

Vocational Training 

Formal school training is of greater importance to the blind 
than to the seeing. Denied the innumerable pleasures of 
vision, sightless persons must find a large portion of their 
satisfactions in reading. In supplying the technique through 
which the blind learn to enjoy reading, the school is an in- 
valuable agency in adjusting them to the social world. Yet 
this kind of education is not enough. The blind need also 
vocational training. Being more limited in their choices and 
being even at best handicapped in their competition with the 
seeing, they must attain a high degree of proficiency in their 
occupations if they are to succeed. In the case of persons who 
lose their sight after they have reached adulthood, there is a 
strong tendency to give up the struggle for economic inde- 
pendence. It often happens that the injury or disease which 
causes the loss of sight makes the victim an invalid for a time. 
During this period, he may become so far adjusted to his 
helplessness that he cannot make the effort to overcome it 
later on. If his injuries have entitled him to compensation, 
he may have a small amount of money at his disposal. While 
it lasts, he is subject to the danger of developing the habit of 
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helplessness to such a degree that he will never be able to take 
a hand in the struggle for a livelihood again. 

To prevent this most unsatisfactory outcome, vocational 
training is necessary. Only rarely will the blinded individual 
find it possible to continue in the same occupation which he 
had before losing his sight. He must learn a new trade or 
profession. The sooner the process of learning can be begun 
the better. Having something to-do will help to keep him 
from brooding over his loss, and the ability to do something 
useful and profitable will restore to him a feeling of self- 
respect. When he can support himself or himself and others, 
he acquires a sense of being a person in his own right. 

As recognition of the desirability of vocational training 
becomes more general, schools for the blind are placing more 
emphasis upon this phase of education. The occupations 
taught are selected with the view of combining activities in 
which blindness is not a serious handicap with those in which 
profitable employment may be secured. Among the avail- 
able occupations successfully practiced by blind men are music, 
basket weaving, poultry raising, massage, stenography, and 
teaching in schools for the blind. 

Social Adjustment 

More important than any other kind of training imparted 
in school is the training that enables the blinded individual 
to accept his condition without bitterness and discouragement 
and to adjust himself to it. He must realize for himself that 
there are still open to him many opportunities for living fully 
and pleasantly. Adjustment of this sort may be best begun 
by contact with persons who have already made such adjust- 
ment for themselves, who understand and sympathize without 
sentimentalizing and who point the way to success by their 
own cheerful example. 

The following quotation indicates the nature of the blind 
man’s need for adjustment and how it may be met. 

A guide leads in the blinded soldier and finds Sir Arthur stand- 
ing to welcome him; somehow or other the hands of the two blind 
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men meet. Sitting on the sofa, still holding the hand of his vis- 
itor, Sir Arthur begins at once to talk of his future. 

No one can understand the po’wer that one man has over an- 
other. If you were present at one of these interviews, if you at- 
tempted to analyse Sir Arthur’s secret, you would probably say 
that he took it for granted that the blinded man was going to make 
a success of being blind. In a word, the man finds himself swept 
along by Sir Arthur’s unfaltering convictions; he has no time to 
say that he doubts his powers, no time to break down in expressing 
his sense of helplessness, — this man who has hardly entered the 
room before he is discussing whether in twelve months’ time he 
shall be the working-owner of a cobbler’s shop, or a poultry farmer, 
set up in his own little estate, or making such an income as he has 
never made before as a skilled masseur. There are other things 
to engage his interest. This man who was perhaps a coal miner 
finds himself discussing how soon he may be able to pass the test 
that will make him the possessor of a typewriter, whether he 
would like to take up rowing as a recreation, whether he has a 
turn for speaking and would like to join the debating club. He 
notices he is being talked to just as if he were not blind at all, or 
at all events as if the loss of sight were not going to stand in the 
way of anything that he sought. He begins to think of himself 
as in the old days. 

And you see the change in the man taking place, you hear a new 
tone in his voice — he has been carried over the dead point and you 
realise that there will be no going back in his mind.'^ 

Prevention 

Since so little blindness is congenital and since so much of 
it is the by-product of disease or accident, it follows that many 
cases of blindness could have been prevented. The knowledge 
possessed by physicians about the control of infectious diseases 
of the eye is sufficient to enable them, with the co-operation of 
society, to reduce these diseases to a very small number of 
cases. The same is true of diseases which cause blindness 
indirectly, such as smallpox. Greater care in industrial proc- 
esses involving risk to the eyes will, as a matter of course, 
reduce the number of blinding accidents. Blasting, lathe 
operating, and chemical manufacturing are especially danger- 

^ From Victory Over Blindness, by Arthur Pearson, copyright, 1919, by Doubleday, 
Doran & Company, Inc., New York. 
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ous and consequently in need of extra precautionary meas- 
ures, In view of the overwhelming tragedy of blindness, it 
appears that society would be justified in exerting itself to the 
utmost to prevent it. The most promising method is educa- 
tion. Systematic instruction in precautionary methods and 
in the necessity for utilizing them would prevent many per- 
sons from taking needless risks. In cases where the means of 
prevention cost money, it is necessary to require their use by 
law; business competition may otherwise keep them from be- 
ing applied. 

The Deaf 

At least a million people in the United States suffer from 
defective hearing. Most of them manage to lead approximately 
normal lives by occupying front rows at lectures or the theater, 
using mechanical aids to hearing, or asking their friends to 
speak louder. They miss much conversation, especially the 
nuances, but are not handicapped in communicating their own 
impressions to others in ordinary speech. Even if, late in life, 
they lose their hearing entirely, they can usually get on well 
enough. They have problems of adjustment to their defect, 
but since they are or have been able to utilize hearing in the 
acquisition of speech, they are much better ofi than those 
who have always been totally deaf. The latter class, on ac- 
count of the great difficulty they encounter in learning to 
speak, and the fact that most of them fail to do so, are usually 
called deaf mutes. 

According to the Census of 1930, there were in the United 
States in that year 57,123 deaf mutes, distributed as to sex in 
the ratio of about 105 males to 100 females. The proportion 
of deaf mutes in the population is slightly higher in the north- 
ern States than in the southern, with the heaviest concentration 
near the Great Lakes. Delaware has the lowest proportion 
of deaf mutes, with a ratio of 26.8 per 100,000 population; 
Kansas has the highest, with a ratio of 62.4. The doubly 
handicapped group, the blind deaf mutes, numbered almost 
2,000 in 1930. Only 169 such persons were reported in 1920. 
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The great diflerence between these two figures leads to the 
conclusion that the 1930 census of deaf mutes may also have 
been more accurate than the previous one. If this view is 
correct, the considerable increase in the number and propor- 
tion of deaf mutes reported in the United States may be ex- 
plained without assuming an actual increase. 

Causes of Deafness 

The protected position of the organs of hearing keeps them 
from injury by accident. Few cases of deafness result from 
this cause. Diseases of the ear or of the respiratory passages 
are fairly common and rather frequently lead to loss of hear- 
ing. Many of the so-called diseases of childhood, such as 
measles, scarlet fever, and whooping cough, often bring about 
partial or complete deafness as an after-effect. Unlike blind- 
ness, deafness is frequently caused by congenital defect, over 
one-third of all deaf persons having been born deaf.® Two 
reasons for the prevalence of congenital deafness are plausible. 
In the first place, the deaf are not too seriously handicapped 
in the economic world to support families. Second, the social 
isolation imposed upon them forces them into the company 
of each other with the inevitable result of their intermarriage 
and the perpetuation of their defect. 

Problems of the Deaf 

The problems of the deaf may well be contrasted with those 
of the blind. As stated in the preceding paragraph, the deaf 
are comparatively free from economic handicaps. There are, 
to be sure, large occupational fields, such as trade and trans- 
portation, closed to them, but so many others are still open 
to them that the deaf encounter no serious difficulty in finding 
suitable employment. In the matter of social adjustment, 
their lot is not so easy. Denied the use of speech, the natural 
medium of communication, the deaf must resort to clumsy 
gestures to express their meanings. They can see the results 
of speech in the quick response, the perfect understanding 

® Best, Harry, 1914, p. 7. 
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it brings about, but must themselves remain outsiders. Since 
it is only in speech that the finer shades of emotion and mean- 
ing may be communicated, the deaf individual can never 
become completely en rapport with another. Consequently,, 
his personal life is likely to remain more or less undeveloped 
and to function on a lower level than that of the average 
hearing individual. Sometimes the deaf person realizes 
vaguely what he is missing and develops attitudes of resent- 
ment and suspicion. 

Schools for the Deaf 

Until about a century and a half ago the deaf, like the 
blind, were considered uneducable. Their inability to speak 
was confused with stupidity. They were classed with the 
feebleminded and denied the civil rights of normal persons. 
The case of an educated deaf mute mentioned by Bede in 685 
was apparently not duplicated for the next eight hundred 
years. Jerome Cardan, an Italian writing in the sixteenth 
century, was the first man to record the belief that speech was 
not necessary to learning the meaning of written words. A 
Spanish monk of the same period succeeded in teaching deaf 
mutes to speak. After 1600, attempts to educate the deaf 
became more frequent and numerous books on the subject 
appeared in Europe. A school for the deaf, one of the earliest 
in Europe, was opened about 1760 in Edinburgh by Thomas 
Braid wood, who became highly successful as a teacher. Two 
of his sons and a nephew entered the field to carry on the 
methods he had developed. The first American school for 
the deaf was opened in 1817 in Connecticut under the leader- 
ship of the Rev. T. H. Gallaudet, who had gone to Europe 
the year before to learn the methods of teaching employed 
there. Other States soon followed Connecticut in establishing 
institutions of their own. Some of the pioneer States and the 
dates of founding of their schools are; New York, 1818; 
Pennsylvania, 1823; Kenmcky, 1823; Ohio, 1829. There are 
now schools for the deaf in forty-four States. Day schools 
are maintained by a number of municipalities. The higher 
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education of the deaf is provided for through Gallaudet Uni- 
versity, Washington, D. C., a Federally supported institution, 
established in 1864. 

Educational Methods 

Early attempts to educate the deaf took the form of system- 
atizing the sign language and teaching it in conjunction with 
reading and writing. It was soon discovered that lack of as- 
sociation with the experiences represented by the symbols 
made them little more than meaningless exercises for the 
pupils. This difficulty was overcome by building up associa- 
tions between the symbols and the appropriate experiences 
instead of between the two kinds of symbols only. 

But even complete knowledge of the written word is in- 
sufficient. Writing is too slow and unwieldy as a means of 
ordinary communication, and only the deaf understand the 
sign language. Teachers of the deaf have therefore intro- 
duced methods caluculated to enable the deaf to participate 
in normal social life. By ingenious pedagogical devices, some 
of the deaf can be taught to speak. Lip reading enables them 
to understand the speech of others. Some deaf persons be- 
come so proficient in these arts that their handicap is un- 
noticed to all but close observers. 

Social Adjustment 

The tendency of the deaf to resent their isolation sometimes 
takes the form of objection to exemptions and immunities 
granted to them by the civil authorities. They have insisted, 
for example, upon being required to pay poll taxes, when 
State laws were passed to grant them exemption. They do 
not like to be regarded as a group requiring special considera- 
tion on account of their' disability. For the same reason, they 
do not tolerate the use of deafness by mendicants as a means 
of appealing to public sympathy. All this indicates on their 
part a feeling of inferiority and a deep desire to lead normal 
lives. To give the members of this group the means of attain- 
ing this desire is properly the chief end of their education. 
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Speech and lip-reading go far in the right direction, but the 
end cannot be reached by teaching the deaf alone. There 
still remain traces of the attitudes of the past which held the 
deaf to be incapable of learning anything. These must be re- 
moved by educating the hearing population to appreciate the 
inherent capacities of the deaf. 

Prevention 

The considerable reduction in the extent of diseases inci- 
dentally causing deafness has already decreased the number 
of cases of deafness due to this cause. It is to be hoped, of 
course, that the reduction may be carried still further. With 
respect to hereditary deafness, the outlook is not so bright. 
Marriage among the deaf might be discouraged or even pro- 
hibited. Deaf persons might be advised not to intermarry or 
to have children, or they might be urged to submit to sterili- 
zation. It is likely, however, that attempts of this nature, would 
strongly militate against the deaf reaching a normal adjust- 
ment in society. Eugenics, therefore, promises no practicable 
method which will quickly eliminate deafness. For this most 
desirable end we must await further developments. 

The Disabled 

The cripple of ancient times had so little chance of surviving 
that the number of such persons was always small. Those who 
managed to maintain themselves were regarded with mixed 
feelings, sometimes feared for the supernatural power they 
were supposed to possess, sometimes hated because they bore 
the “curse of God.” Sympathy for the cripple as a fellow 
human being is of recent development. Two centuries ago, 
people laughed at the hunchback as we now laugh at a clown. 
They saw his grotesqueness, not his helplessness. In some 
ways it was fortunate that physical disability frequently brought 
with it an early death. 

About the middle of the sixteenth century, surgery advanced 
for the first time to the point where amputations could be 
made with fair degree of success. A century later saw the 
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introduction of macliinery which made recourse to amputation 
more frequently necessary. From that day to the present, the 
number of physically disabled in the population of Europe 
and America has steadily increased. 

Definition 

The enumeration of the physically disabled other than the 
blind and deaf is difficult on account of the uncertain meaning 
of the term. The man who has lost a finger could hardly 
be called a cripple. Only in exceptional cases would such a 
loss prevent his carrying on the occupation he was engaged 
in before the accident. Even if he were obliged to change his 
occupation, his choice would be so great that he would have 
little difficulty in finding a satisfactory substitute. On the other 
hand, there would scarcely be any question about regarding 
as crippled a man who had lost both legs, even though as an 
author, for example, he could still continue his profession. 
It appears, therefore, that physical disability cannot be deter- 
mined on the basis of its effect upon the occupation of a given 
individual, but since it is clearly connected with occupation, it 
must be judged in occupational terms. It may be assumed 
that he is physically disabled whose range of choice in occupa- 
tion is greatly and permanently curtailed by his disability. 
The loss of a hand or a foot or the loss of the normal use of 
a hand or a foot unquestionably constitutes disability under 
this definition.® With respect to more serious defects, no 
difficulty of definition is encountered. 

Numbers 

The total number of cripples in the United States is about 

2.000. 000.^ Of these, 350,000, about 2.5 per 1,000 of the general 
population, are under sixteen.® The World War crippled 

4.000. 000 men, 200,000 of whom were Americans. Due to the 
nature of the causes of physical disability, local variations in the 

6 See Kessler, Henry H., The Crippled and the Disabled. ^ 935 ^ P- 4 - 
Ibid., pp. 42-3. 

® Heck, Arch O., Education of Crippled Children, Visited of Education 

Bulletin No. 11, 1930, p. 2. 
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ratio of cripples and in the form of their disability are com- 
mon. Infantile paralysis often appears in local epidemics, and 
localized industries may produce disabling injuries of a par- 
ticular sort. The sex ratio among adult cripples is much 
higher than among juveniles. The difference is accounted 
for by the greater liability of adult males to industrial accident. 

Causes 

The great population of crippled persons is made up of the 
survivors of disease or accident ^vhich, but for medical skill or 
good luck, would have killed them. The causes of disability 
are therefore the same as those responsible for a considerable 
number of deaths. The causal factors differ according to age 
groups. 

Roughly 45 per cent of children for whom special provision must 
be made in schools for cripples are there because of acute infection 
affecting the brain or spinal cord — chiefly poliomyelitis. Twenty per 
cent have been damaged by tuberculosis of the bones or joints; 5 per 
cent by other infections of bone; 15 per cent had injuries of the 
nervous system at birth; 6 per cent have congenital deformities the 
causes of which are not known; 8 per cent received mechanical 
injury from accidents after birth. About i per cent have been 
crippled by rickets.** 

Adults are more likely to be crippled by accident than by 
disease, though certain disorders usually spoken of as industrial 
diseases also figure as important factors. According to reports 
released by the National Safety Council, the death toll of acci- 
dent in the United States for 1938 was about 95,000, with 
about 9,200,000 non-fatal injuries. Of those not fatally in- 
jured, over 200,000 were permanently disabled to some extent. 
Automobiles were responsible for about 32,000 deaths and 
about twice as many cripples. Many of the victims of car 
accidents are small children playing in the street and youthful 
drivers who have not yet learned to be careful of themselves 
and others. Over 30,000 deaths and 140,000 permanent in- 

^ Heck, Arch O., Education oj Cripphd Children, Office of Edu- 

cation Bulletin No, n, 1930, p. 22. 
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juries result annually from accidents in homes. Occupational 
accidents, led by agriculture, take over 16,000 lives and make 
65,000 cripples. Other kinds of accidents, including falls,, 
burns, drownings, accidents with firearms, and travel accidents 
other than those occasioned by automobiles account for 18,000 
deaths and 60,000 permanent injuries.’^'* The annual cost of 
accident to the people of the United States in 1938 was esti- 
mated by the National Safety Council at $3,200,000,000. Due 
chiefly to reductions in automobile accidents, the 1938 record 
is distinctly better than those of the previous two years. 

Problems of the Cripple 

The great need of the cripple may be summed up in the 
word education. Second to this, but still highly important, 
especially in the case of the juvenile cripple, is treatment for 
the purpose of curing or alleviating the disability. Although 
we habitually think of the cripple as permanently disabled, 
there are many cases which, if properly treated, may be much 
improved, and some which may be cured entirely. When a 
cure is possible, no effort is too great to attain it. There still 
exists an aversion to deformities or physical abnormalities 
which makes it difficult for the cripple to find employment or 
to maintain social contacts on a fully normal basis. Most 
persons probably feel sympathy for the disabled person and 
would never purposely discriminate against him, but they feel 
an uneasiness in his presence which results in avoidance.. 
There is also a much exaggerated general belief in the occupa- 
tional inefficiency of the cripple, not justified by the facts yet 
serious as a bar to employment. 

To equip the crippled child properly, it is necessary to pro- 
vide him at the same time with a school and a hospital. Or- 
dinarily he cannot attend the public school with normal chil- 
dren, or, if he can, the instruction in such a school may not 
be suitable to his capacities and needs. It has often happened 
in the past that on account of the difficulties encountered in 
attending the ordinary public school the crippled child has. 

See National Safety Council, Accident Facts for 1936. 
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been allowed to remain at home, where he received no formal 
education at all. An important preliminary to the work of 
educating cripples, therefore, is to find them and introduce them 
to the agencies existing and operating especially for their 
benefit. The crippled child faces the necessity of competing 
in the economic world with persons of normal physical powers. 
He can hope to succeed only if he is at least as efficient as the 
normal worker. This is possible only by careful selection of 
occupation, followed by intensive training in the required 
techniques. During the course of his school life, he should 
also receive such medical and surgical treatment as is likely 
to improve his physical condition. 

The problem of the person who becomes a cripple after 
reaching adulthood is somewhat different, and in some re- 
spects more serious. Usually his condition is the result of 
an accident. He has to spend some time, months perhaps, 
convalescing from the shock and illness following the injury. 
He then finds himself unable to go back to his old job and, 
since he knows no other, he is unemployable. At this stage 
he is quite likely to become discouraged with his prospects. 
If he postpones his attempt to adjust himself until his compen- 
sation money is gone, his case may be sad indeed. Discourage- 
ment, despondency, and an overwhelming sense of defeat may 
cause him to cease all effort to “come back.” With self-respect 
shattered, he slips easily into the habit of dependency. If his 
relatives do not support him, he may become a beggar, shame- 
lessly exhibiting the stump of his lost arm or leg to the public 
in his attempt to arouse sympathy. 

For such an individual, a reorganization of personality is 
necessary. Before his injury, he probably secured a major por- 
tion of his satisfactions and maintained his social status through 
his occupation. His contacts are likely to have grown up 
largely among his fellow workers, whose good opinion he has 
learned to rely upon as the source of the approval which he 
must have to live. When he can no longer work, he has 
nowhere to go. He cannot return to the shop; he has no 
role to play in the industrial organization. Ordinarily he has 
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no intellectual interests to occupy him; besides, the loss of his 
earning power is likely to worry him too much to allow him 
to think of other things. He must have help quickly. 

Schools fob. Crippled Children 

The first school for crippled children was established in 
Paris in 1784,“ but it was not until more than a hundred years 
later that the public school authorities of the United States 
began to assume the responsibility of educating pupils whose 
physical defects prevented their attending the regular schools. 
Chicago organized the first special classes for cripples in 1899. 
By 1928, about 85 cities had made provision for educating 
crippled children, most of these provisions having been made 
since 1915. The International Society for Crippled Children, 
founded in 1921, is the chief private organization devoting 
itself to the education and medical care of all crippled children 
in the United States. 

The educational needs of crippled children are met in two 
ways; by special classes in the regular public schools or by 
special schools. A few cities employ both methods. In some 
instances the schools are located near or adjoining orthopedic 
hospitals and are run in connection with them. Since the 
majority of cripples have difficulties of locomotion, the school- 
room must be specially arranged for them. Stairways cannot 
readily be used nor great distances traversed. If the pupils 
do not live in the institution, buses must be provided to take 
them from and to their homes. Caretakers are necessary to 
help those who cannot move around by themselves. The 
subjects taught are virtually the same as those offered by the 
regular school, though the rate of progress is necessarily some- 
what slower. Emphasis is placed upon physical exercise and 
training as part of the orthopedic treatment found in practi- 
cally every school. 

Though organized and operated by the local public school 
authorities, the schools for crippled children are in a few in- 
stances given financial aid by the State. This may be done 

Watson, Frederick, C»Vz 7 izflfto« 1930, p. 31, 
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by paying a part o£ the teacher’s salary, by granting a specified 
sum to the district for each crippled pupil enrolled, or by 
defraying the extra cost of maintaining the schools for crip- 
pled children/’ 

Education of Adult Cripples 

The need of adult cripples being primarily for occupational 
readjustment, education for them has taken the form of voca- 
tional training. Comparatively rare before 1917, vocational 
rehabilitation of cripples received a great impetus after the 
World War. The rehabilitation process for disabled soldiers 
resulted in the restoration of about 24,000 men. The effort 
to aid disabled soldiers still continues, but has now taken the 
form of special advantages in employment. The necessity for 
educating industrial cripples still remains, however, and is 
gradually coming to receive the attention its importance justi- 
fies. Insurance companies, employers, the State and the man 
himself are realizing that the most economical procedure is 
to restore the individual to a self-supporting status as rapidly 
as possible. To this end, schools for re-educating adult crip- 
ples have been established. Most of them are privately sup- 
ported, but the States are beginning to recognize their respon- 
sibility through State aid. With 80,000 victims of industrial 
accident requiring rehabilitation each year, the re-education 
of cripples promises to become an important phase of social 
welfare activity. 


Curing the Cripple 

The development of orthopedic surgery in the nineteenth 
century has made possible the cure of many cases which in 
earlier times would have been considered hopeless. Devices 
for teaching cripples to acquire the use of limbs through ex- 
ercise have also done much to restore the disabled to normal 
life. Physiotherapy and occupational therapy are names given 
to some of the forms of treatment used. This treatment not 
only aids in the strengthening of weak muscles through exer- 

See Heck, Arch O., Education of Crippled Children, United States Office o£ 
Education Bulletin No. ii, 1930. 
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else, but gives the patient confidence, will power, and hope — 
all of which are necessary to his recovery. 'Private benevolence 
has done a great deal by way of starting hospitals equipped 
to care for cripples, particularly children. The Shriners have 
contributed many millions of dollars to the erection and main- 
tenance of a system of orthopedic hospitals. The Elks and 
other clubs and fraternal orders have made large gifts for 
similar purposes. 

Prevention 

The course to be followed by a program of preventive meas- 
ures for physical defectiveness is clear; reduce the number of 
crippling diseases and accidents. This is, as a matter of fact, 
not as diflScult as society’s neglect would seem to indicate. 
Tuberculosis can be prevented in most cases. Though infan- 
tile paralysis has not as yet yielded to preventive measures, 
isolation of cases seems to be of some value in checking the 
spread of the disease. The safeguarding of dangerous ma- 
chinery and dangerous positions for workmen will eliminate 
most of the risks of employment. Already a great deal of 
progress is evident. The problem can be solved through ap- 
plication, by co-operative effort, of knowledge already at hand. 
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MENTAL DEFICIENCY 

J UST as people differ from one another in stature, strength, 
or any other characteristic, so they also differ in mental 
capacity. Some individuals learn more rapidly, remember 
more easily, and reason more effectively than the average 
person; others perform poorly in any kind of mental activity. 
When members of the latter group, by reason of the inade- 
quacy of their mental powers, are unable to maintain them- 
selves in the community at the minimum standard required 
by society, they are adjudged feebleminded. 

It will be recognized at once that since societies differ in 
their demands upon the individual, the limits of feebleminded- 
ness may vary widely. Thus a man who could lead ,a satis- 
factory and independent life in an isolated country village 
might have too low a mentality to live successfully in the 
modern city. In the rural environment he would be con- 
sidered normal; in the urban environment he would be con- 
sidered feebleminded. Furthermore, not all the feebleminded 
have minds of equal capacity. There are some who cannot 
adjust themselves to any social environment, however simple. 
Those at the very bottom of the scale manifest almost no men- 
tal activity whatsoever and are, consequently, utterly dependent. 
Those at the upper end may lead useful and happy lives, in- 
dependent of all but slight supervision. 

Definition 

The variables involved make precise definition of feeble- 
mindedness difficult. Davies writes: 

No one definition has been generally accepted, but there seems 
to be substantial agreement that the term, feeblemindedness, con- 
tains three essential and inter-related concepts: (i) marked limita- 

■■ 372 '. ■. 
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tion or deficiency of intelligence, frequently associated with other 
shortcomings of personality, which is due to (2) lack of normal 
development rather than to mental disease or deterioration, and 
which manifests itself in (3) .social and economic incompetence.^ 

The desirability of providing different kinds of care for the 
various levels of feeblemindedness has necessitated a division 
of mental defectives into classes, appropriately defined. A 
good example of such a classification is found in English law: 

Idiots are now defined legally as “persons in whose case there 
exists mental defectiveness of such degree that they are unable to 
guard themselves against common physical dangers.” 

Imbeciles are “persons in whose case there exists mental defec- 
tiveness which though not amounting to idiocy is yet so pronounced 
that they are incapable of managing themselves and their affairs, or, 
in the case of children, of being taught to do so.” 

Feebleminded persons are “persons in whose case there exists 
mental defectiveness which, though not amounting to imbecility, 
is yet so pronounced that they require care, supervision and control 
for their own protection or for the protection of others, or, in the 
case of children, that they appear to be temporarily incapable by 
reason of such defectiveness of receiving proper benefit from the 
instruction in ordinary schools.” 

Moral defectives are “persons in v/hose case there exists mental 
defectiveness coupled with strongly vicious or criminal propensities, 
and who require care, supervision and control for the protection 
of others.” ^ 


Extent of Mental Defect 

Since feeblemindedness can be ascribed to a person only 
if he has failed to make an acceptable adjustment to social life, 
the number of mentally defective persons in a group depends 
as much upon what the group demands from its members as 
upon their native powers. It is to be expected, therefore, 
that the number of persons adjudged feebleminded will in- 
crease as we raise the minimum requirements of education 

1 Davies, S. P., Social Control of the Mentally Deficient, New York: 

Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1930. 

^ Berry, Richard J. and Gordon, R. G., The Mental Defective, pp. 13-14. Lon- 
don: Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co., Ltd., 1931. 
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and economic efficiency. In preliterate society the inability 
to learn to read would not in itself constitute a handicap, 
whereas in modern society such a disability makes normal 
adjustment almost impossible. Social change in the direc- 
tion of greater complexity appears to have been extraordinarily 
rapid in recent years. Perhaps this fact explains why successive 
studies of the extent of feeblemindedness have resulted in larger 
and larger estimates of the number. 

In 1906 the British Royal Commission estimated that there were 
in Great Britain 4.61 per thousand mentally defective persons. In 
1916 the New York survey for Nassau County gave the proportion 
in that area of the States as 5.44 per thousand. In 1929 the Joint 
Committee of the Board of Education and Board of Control, Lon- 
don, startled the community by raising the percentage to 8 per 
thousand for England and Wales, and formed the further opinion 
that for every child classified as feeble-minded, there were two or 
more children of only slightly higher mental and educational 
capacity^ 

It is reasonable to suppose that the people of the United 
States are much like the English and that the demands of 
life in America are not greatly unlike those of England. If 
these assumptions are correct, an estimate of the number of 
feebleminded persons in the United States would reach nearly 
a million, with at least two million borderline cases. A con- 
sensus of several conservative estimates, summed up by Davies, 
places the proportion of mental defectives in America at 4 
per thousand.^ Even at this proportion, the mental defec- 
tives constitute a large group, for the care of which great 
expenditures must be incurred. Most of the cost is borne by 
the families of the defectives and by almsgiving agencies not 
primarily engaged in the relief of the feebleminded. Besides 
the admittedly defective, there are many millions of other 
persons in the American population not capable of adjusting 
themselves completely to the demands of modern society.'^ 

® Berry, Richard J. and Gordon, R. G,, The Mental Defective, p. 25. London^ 
Kegan Paul, Trench, TrubnerS: Co., Ltd., 1931. 

^ The Control of the Mentally Deficient, 1 ^ 7 , 0 , p. 56. 

® See East, E. M., Heredity and Human Adairs, 1927, p. 236. 
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These persons are concentrated in the ranks of the unemployed 
and the unemployable. They are frequent beneficiaries of 
the free health clinics, legal aid services, government agencies,, 
bread lines, in short, of the whole system of charities, public 
and private. Doubtless most of the persons receiving assistance 
owe their misfortunes to circumstance alone, but it seems also 
clear that in this group will be found a high proportion of 
individuals lacking in native capacity. 

Only 111,884 patients were in the custody of State institu- 
tions reporting to the Census Bureau at the end of 1937, and 
these included 95.5 per cent of the total number of patients 
receiving institutional care in the United States. The ratio 
per 100,000 of the general population in State institutions for 
feebleminded and epileptics at the beginning of 1938 was 72.1. 
The rates for selected previous years are: 1926, 47.8; 1927, 49.5;, 
1932, 61.6. The steady gain does not prove that there is an 
increase in feeblemindedness; it merely reflects the increasing 
capacity of State institutions. Thus Massachusetts, well 
equipped to give institutional care, had a ratio of 156.3 per 
100,000 of the general population in 1935, while Georgia had a 
rate of 8.3. The distribution of first admissions among the 
various classes during 1935 was as follows: morons, 47.4 per 
cent; imbeciles, 31.4 per cent; idiots, 18.4 per cent; unclassi- 
fied, 2.9 per cent. Seventeen and nine tenths per cent of the 
admissions were epileptic in addition to being feebleminded. 
The ratio for first admissions in State institutions in 1935 was 
124 males to 100 females, a fact presumably accounted for by 
the more sheltered life of the latter. During 1935, the ex- 
penditures of State institutions for mental defectives and epi- 
leptics totaled 122,515,197, an average per capita cost of $252.22. 
The per capita cost in the several States ranged from $77.65 in 
Washington to $452.27 in Michigan. 

Causes of Mental Deficiency 

Very little is known of the nature of inherited feebleminded- 
ness, and consequently little can be said about it beyond the 
statement that it tends to pass from parent to child. Several 
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causes of nonhereditary mental defect have' been identified. 
Myerson’s classification of these causes contains five divisions, 
as follows: 

1. Trauma at childbirth, causing hemorrhage in the meninges, 
brain injury, and often associated with hemiplegia, diplegia, etc. 
. , . The only possible heredity involved in such situations is the 
type of pelvis of the mother, or the overlarge head of the child. . . . 

2. Infectious diseases of childhood, encephalitis, meningitis, often 
associated with hydrocephalus, cause feeblemindedness, sometimes 
with epilepsy. ... 

3. Myxoedematous idiocy, cretinism. ... As is well known, 
the essential cause is a disease of the thyroid gland, resulting in 
hypo-function of the gland, which in its turn leads to (a) stunted 
growth, to an extreme degree, (b) certain changes in face, hair, 
tongue, hands, etc. . . . (c) idiocy, usually of low grade. 

4. Mongolian idiocy. . . . The mongolian idiot usually comes 
of a normal family, is rather often the last member of such a fam- 
ily, but aside from that, there is no general evidence of any abnor- 
mal heredity. . . . 

5. There is also a group in which gross failure of brain de- 
velopment, or gross failure of the organs of sense, has brought about 
idiocy. . . . The fact that similar caricatures on life can be created 
by experimental toxic influences working in healthy eggs suggests 
strongly that something of this nature is responsible.® 

It will readily be seen that certain socio-economic factors 
may be regarded as causes of some of the above-described types 
of mental defect. Women whose diet has been deficient in 
available calcium during their growing period are likely to 
have narrow pelves. If their diet continues to be deficient, 
their children may become rachitic in the fetal stage and con- 
sequently have abnormally large heads at birth. These con- 
ditions increase the chances of birth injury with resultant 
feeblemindedness of the individuals afiected. Lack of iodine 
in the diet is associated with the malfunctioning of the thyroid 
gland, which causes cretinism. The absence of an effective 
system of control of infectious diseases, which naturally re- 

*5M5'erson, A., The Inheritance of Mental Diseases, qaottd by 

Davies, S. P., Social Control of the Mental Deficient, pp. 157-8. Baltimore: The 
Williams & Wilkins Company, 1930. 
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suits in the appearance of a large number of cases of such dis- 
eases, causes a proportionately large number of those types of 
feeblemindedness due to infections. 

Problems of the Feebleminded 

In spite of much that society has done to mitigate the 
severity of the struggle for existence, it still goes on, and those 
who are severely handicapped by nature have scant chance 
of winning. For the feebleminded, failure is practically 
assured from the beginning. Not only do they lack the 
physical stamina of normal persons, but they are also deficient 
in the more important means of adaptation, namely, intelli- 
gence. This deficiency places them at so great a disadvantage 
in economic competition that they find it difficult to hold even 
the less desirable jobs. Lack of the ability to acquire skill 
keeps them in the unskilled occupations, but even there they 
fail. Normally minded workers are usually more productive 
or, if not, they more readily hold their jobs by winning the 
personal favor of their employers. Capacity for economic 
productivity . alone does not guarantee success. The feeble- 
minded know so little of their own rights and of how to se- 
cure them that they are easily cheated by normal persons who 
do not scruple to take advantage of their weaknesses. They 
know so little of their own welfare, both present and future, 
that they can neither save their earnings nor spend them 
wisely. 

Unhappily the feebleminded require a minimum of food, 
clothing, and shelter, without which they sufier just as do 
normal persons. Denied the' means of gratifying these de- 
sires in the manner prescribed by society, they frequently 
resort to some form of theft as a substitute. Their lack of 
skill and wit prevents more than temporary success in crime, 
as in everything else they undertake. They are easily caught 
and convicted for their offenses. Our prisons contain many 
persons of low mentality whose criminal careers have been 
interrupted by conviction and imprisonment. After they have 
served their terms, they are released with no better equipment 
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for making a living than they had before they were sent to 
prison. They are therefore strongly tempted to repeat their 
illegal and futile attempts to adjust themselves to the world, 
and soon find themselves in prison again. Those members 
of this group who do not adopt crime as means of making a 
living are but slightly better off. Only when jobs are plentiful 
do they secure employment, and then only until their ineffi- 
ciency is discovered. They are not only unemployed, but also 
unemployable. They make up a considerable proportion of 
the permanently idle, the shiftless, the ne’er-do-well, whose 
names appear over and over again on the records of the agencies 
of charity. 

The difficulties of the feebleminded are by no means limited 
to the economic sphere. They also face the problem of de- 
veloping acceptable personalities and of building up and main- 
taining satisfactory relationships with other persons. Their 
low intelligence does not permit them to acquire the culture 
demanded by normal human beings of their associates. In- 
capacity to learn, to remember, and to assimilate and integrate 
experience is reflected in the stupidity of the mental defectives. 
Their small vocabulary prevents their taking more than a minor 
part in a conversation. In similar fashion, their inability to 
acquire the accepted degree and kind of emotional control 
prevents their entrance into normal groups. Their failure to 
develop a normal personality results in their isolation. Since 
they cannot respond in the manner expected of a companion, 
friend, or lover, these relations are denied them. Their per- 
sonal attachments are necessarily on a low plane. Positions 
requiring exercise of tact, judgment, or finesse are not open 
to them. They are to a great extent shut out from normal 
life. They are not often sought as friends or companions. 
If they are near enough to normality to realize that they are 
excluded, they may resent the treatment accorded them, think- 
ing they are victims of injustice. Here again lie the possibili- 
ties of criminal activity. It may be undertaken as a method 
of revenge or as a means of securing the attention of others. 
The interest shown by many criminals of low mentality in 
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the publicity given them strongly suggests that the desire for 
this publicity serves as a motive for their crimes. 

The isolation forced upon the feebleminded compels them 
to associate 'with each other. Naturally life in groups formed 
on the basis of common mental defect is conducted on a low 
level. Few of the amenities of life are observed. The stand- 
ard of living sinks to the lowest level permitted by the nor- 
mal portion of the community. Immorality, vice^ and disease 
flourish. 

Treatment 

The concept of feeblemindedness is of comparatively re- 
cent origin. Until little more than a century ago, it was not 
clearly differentiated from mental derangement or mental 
incapacity of any other kind. All were believed due to pos- 
session by evil spirits. Such care as charity bestowed upon 
unfortunates was given without discrimination to those who 
needed or demanded it. Early institutional care for the in- 
sane included the feebleminded. Only after the beginning of 
the nineteenth century was any notice taken of them as a 
special group. The incident of the capture of the savage of 
Aveyron in 1798 and the subsequent attempt to educate him 
aroused considerable interest in mental defect. Since the 
“savage” was actually only a homeless, feebleminded boy, he 
was never raised to normality, yet he was so much improved as 
to encourage his teacher, Itard, in the belief that the feeble- 
minded are only uncivilized, or undeveloped in mind through 
lack of experience and education. Itard’s special methods of 
education, as well as his faith in their efficacy, were taken over 
by Edouard Seguin, who came to America in 1848. Seguin’s 
activities inaugurated a period during which it was generally 
believed that the feebleminded could be cured or, at least, so 
far improved as to be enabled to return to society. The first 
institutions, therefore, were intended to serve as schools rather 
than as custodial establishments. Gradually it came to be 
realized that mental defectives could not be cured. The 
schools filled up with pupils who could not learn, educational 
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efforts became exercises in futility, and the institutions were 
reduced to the status of asylums. 

About 1870, it became known that cretinism could be re- 
lieved and prevented by supplying the iodine deficiency in the 
food consumed by the victims of the disease. Since feeble- 
mindedness is one of the more conspicuous symptoms of cretin- 
ism, the conclusion that all feeblemindedness might be elimi- 
nated through modifications of the diet was widely accepted, 
A few experiments proved the new idea groundless and left 
the case of the feebleminded as hopeless as ever. 

Mental Testing 

With the twentieth century came two developments destined 
to have far-reaching effects upon society’s attitude toward and 
treatment of feeblemindedness. These developments were 
mental testing and the science of genetics.’ Alfred Binet, a 
Frenchman, wishing to find an objective method of deter- 
mining mental defectiveness in children, devised a series of 
tests which would show the level of mental development 
reached by his patients in comparison with normal children. 
The tests were constructed with the intent to exclude the 
effects of different amounts of training and experience. The 
success of the Binet tests led to their adoption in America and 
to the beginning of an active mental testing movement. 
Thousands of tests have been contrived; almost every conceiv- 
able mental trait has been subjected to measurement. As is 
so often the case with new discoveries, the possibilities and 
values of mental testing were at first overrated. It was be- 
lieved by the more enthusiastic exponents of mental testing 
that a well-administered test would give a perfect measure- 
ment of the mentality of the individual to whom it was ap- 
plied, and that it would be possible on the basis of the re- 
sults of a test to advise any person accurately as to his chances 
for success in school or in an occupation. 

During the World War, mental tests were used extensively 

See Davies, S. P., Socid Control of the Mentally Deficient, ic)^6, p^ 4%. 
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and successfully as a method of selecting men for training as 
officers. The larger number of men subjected to the tests and 
the representativeness of the sample gave to the psychologists 
a body of important data. From these data some investiga- 
tors concluded that the average mentality of Americans is 
very low, that a large portion of the population, possibly one- 
fourth, is feebleminded, that whites are more intelligent than 
Negroes, and that Northerners are more intelligent than South- 
erners. More recently we have come to appreciate the fact 
that, since the test is necessarily a sampling of mental con- 
tent, it is impossible to escape the ejffects of individual differ- 
ences in experience. Consequently comparisons between per- 
sons from different social environments are not valid. This 
is not to say that mental tests are of no value. When used 
properly, they may be of great service in the diagnosis of 
feeblemindedness. Through the concept of the intelligence 
quotient (the ratio of the mental age to the chronological age), 
mental testing has given us a valuable measure of mental 
development and a more accurate understanding of the nature 
of mental defect. 

Genetics and Mental Defect 

The science of genetics had its origin with the rediscovery 
of Mendel’s laws in 1900. It had been observed that feeble- 
mindedness tended to run in families, therefore the newly 
discovered principles of heredity were soon utilized as a means 
of explaining this tendency. Mental defect was assumed to be 
a simple Mendelian trait. C. B. Davenport, writing in 1910, 
held that if both parents are feebleminded all their children 
will be feebleminded.® Parents whose genetic constitutions 
are free from the taint of feeblemindedness could not, under 
this theory, have mentally defective children, but since the 
trait in question is a recessive, it would be possible for persons 
who are themselves normal to transmit the trait to their off- 
spring. Under these conditions it would be extremely diffi- 
cult to eliminate feeblemindedness through the application 

^ Eugenics , XQiQ , pp. 14-15. 
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of eugenics; nonetheless such a program at once suggested itself 
as a proper remedy. 

Considerable impetus to this plan came from the belief that 
feebleminded persons multiply more rapidly than the popula- 
tion at large. Several studies have indicated that parents of 
low mentality have larger families than normal parents. A 
little calculation will show that even with a slight differential 
in their favor the feebleminded population will soon outnum- 
ber all the rest. The increasing numbers of such persons in 
colonies and asylums have lent plausibility to the conclusion. 
Clearly the most drastic method of preventing the multiplica- 
tion of mental defectives would be justified. Further study, 
however, has shown that the fears of the early geneticists were 
somewhat exaggerated. In the first place, it has been demon- 
strated that the inheritance of feeblemindedness is not so 
simple as at first supposed. It appears that there may be 
several different kinds of hereditary mental weakness, and a 
considerable amount which is not hereditary at all. Recent 
statements suggest that at least half the cases of mental defi- 
ciency are not inherited- In the second place, the danger of 
the rapid multiplication of the feebleminded seems to have 
been inferred from a wrong interpretation of the evidence. 
Extremely defective individuals are obviously incapable of 
reproduction. Moreover, the large families sometimes ob- 
served among the feebleminded could be explained by the fact 
that they are of low socio-economic status, to which feeble- 
mindedness is incidental. 

Remedies — Education 

As indicated in the introductory paragraphs of this chapter, 
feeblemindedness was not recognized as a distinct form of 
defectiveness before the beginning of the nineteenth century. 
Naturally no special means of dealing with the problem could 
arise in advance of its recognition. Failure to understand the 
nature of mental defectiveness led at first to several plans for 
its elimination, the first of which was education. A school 
for the feebleminded, the first of its kind in America, was 
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opened in South Boston, Massachusetts, in 1848.® As pre- 
viously indicated, education failed as a method of curing 
feeblemindedness. None of the other ways have proved en- 
tirely satisfactory, but all are now recognized as having some 
value in dealing with the problem. The modern method no 
longer depends upon any one approach but utilizes several, 
the choice being determined by the requirements of the in- 
dividual case. 

Although experience has shown that education cannot cure 
mental defect, it is nonetheless one of the chief means of com- 
bating its effects. Education is even more necessary for the 
feebleminded than it is for the normal individual. The latter 
can learn much of what he needs to know by his own efforts; 
the former must be taught deliberately. Feebleminded per- 
sons of moron grade can profit by academic training to a fairly 
high degree. They can learn to read and write well enough 
to meet all the ordinary demands of life. However, if they 
are required to attend school in the company of normal per- 
sons, they will become discouraged by their certain failure 
to measure up to the general standard. The special school of 
the institution, where the pupils are all backward, can set a 
slower pace and adapt its methods to the needs and capacities 
of the pupils. Expectations of achievement are within the 
range of low mentality; the satisfaction of an occasional 
triumph may be enjoyed even by the slow-witted. 

The school forms an important part of the general social 
environment supplied by the institution. This environment, 
by providing opportunities and responsibilities suited to the 
capacities of the inmates, helps greatly to develop in them satis- 
factory emotional reactions, thereby preventing the rebellious- 
ness, resentment, and surliness so often found in the feeble- 
minded individual from whom society has expected too much. 
The institutional inmate who can be returned to society is 
thus equipped with a pleasant rather than an unpleasant per- 

® Raymond, C. Stanley, “State Institution Provision for Education of the Mentally 
Defective in the United States,” Bulletin of the Massachusetts Department of Mental 
Diseases, Vol. XVI, Nos. 3 and 4, October, 1932, p. 22. 
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sonality, a disposition to conform to the demands of law and 
custom with a minimum of protest. 

Segregation 

The separation of feebleminded individuals from the normal 
population has much to recommend it. The public is thereby 
protected against the depredations of such mentally defective 
persons as might have become criminals if allowed to shift 
for themselves. If the segregation is carried to the point of 
separating the sexes, it serves as an eifective method of pre- 
venting the feebleminded from becoming parents. Regardless 
of the heritability of mental defect, this result is beneficial, for 
the children of feebleminded parents, even if of normal men- 
tality, will lack the kind of home environment necessary to 
the development of a socially acceptable personality. 

Segregation also serves as a means of protection to the 
feebleminded themselves. In the shelter of the institution 
they are free from exploitation at the hands of persons too 
shrewd for them. They are provided for without regard to 
their economic efficiency. In most cases, they are probably 
happier within the institution than outside it. Life there is 
simplified to meet their capacities, and the companionship of 
equals is available. 

Against this method are heard arguments that it is expensive 
and that it is ineffective. Institutions are often costly to operate, 
and, apparently, there is practically no limit to the number of 
persons who should be institutionalized. States having large 
institutions for mental defectives have large populations of 
feebleminded persons to care for. With respect to the in- 
effectiveness of segregation, it is maintained that its potentially 
good effects are lost through paroles, discharges, and escapes 
of the inmates. In spite of these objections, segregation has 
been accepted as one of the best methods of dealing with in- 
dividuals who cannot learn to care for themselves well enough 
to remain at large. This group includes all idiots and imbe- 
ciles, and some morons. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

The task of providing suitable institutions for housing the 
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feebleminded has been undertaken by several States. Fol- 
lowing the lead of Massachusetts and New York, the number 
of States making provision for mental defectives has steadily 
increased, especially during the more recent years. Some 
States have more than one institution. By 1935 the District 
of Columbia and all of the States except three had provided 
care for the feebleminded.^" 

Sterilization 

Some of the higher grade morons may be able to acquire 
several grades of schooling and the knowledge of a trade at 
which they may be able to make a satisfactory living outside 
the institution. For such individuals, sterilization has been 
recommended and used as a means of preventing them from 
having children. This method has grown in favor during re- 
cent years. The first sterilization law was passed in Indiana 
in 1907; in 1938 twenty-nine States had similar enactments. 
The New York law, passed in 1912, was declared unconstitu- 
tional in 1918. More recently, however, sterilization laws 
have proved acceptable to the courts, partly because they pro- 
vide more satisfactorily for safeguarding the individual than 
did the earlier statutes, and partly because the courts have 
come to share the general approval of sterilization of certain 
types of mental defectives. Up to January i, 1938, a total of 
27,869 legal sterilization operations had been performed in the 
United States. Over 12,000 of these operations were per- 
formed in California.^^ Studies made by Paul Popenoe of a 
number of sterilized persons have shown that the operation 
has very little effect, if any, upon the sex life of the individual.^" 
Many sterilized persons have married. They appear to suc- 
ceed in married life as well as unsterilized persons. For the 

^“United States Bureau of the Census, Mental Defectives and Epileptics in Insti- 
tutions, 1935, 1937. 

Human Betterment Foundation, Human Sterilization Today (pamphlet), no 
■date.' ■ ■ 

12 See, for example, Popenoe, Paul, ‘‘Effect of Vasectomy on the Sexual Life,” 
Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, Vol. XXIV, No. 3, October-November, 
1929, pp. 251-68. 
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small groups of feebleminded whose members can make a liv- 
ing for themselves and keep out of trouble outside the institu- 
tion, but who are practically certain to fail as parents either 
because they will give their children poor heredity or be- 
cause they cannot provide a proper social environment in their 
homes, sterilization promises to prove highly satisfactory. 

The Working Colony 

For the individual who is to become self-supporting, voca- 
tional training is the necessary complement of academic and 
emotional education. In general, institutions for mental de- 
fectives do not have adequate means for giving such training 
and, consequently, are not able to utilize the potential powers 
of their inmates. The success of the colony system shows 
what can be done in this respect. Begun in 1893 in Indiana, 
it has had its greatest development in New York and Massa- 
chusetts. Several farms are operated by groups of feeble- 
minded boys under the supervision of resident farmers who 
direct not only the work of the boys but their leisure activi- 
ties as well. For the girls, colonies have been established in 
towns where employment is to be had in stores, households, 
or factories. The colony serves as a home for the girls of the 
group. Jobs suited to their abilities and free from moral hazard 
are found for the girls by the manager of the colony. Most of 
these colonies have proved highly successful. Not only do 
they add materially to the happiness of their inmates; they 
also greatly reduce the cost of care for the feebleminded. 

Parole 

Some of the inmates of institutions become fitted, after a 
period of training, to live outside the institution under slight 
supervision. These individuals are provided for in some States 
by a parole system. Ordinarily some interested person, such 
as a parent or employer, acts as guardian over the paroled 
inmate. A social worker from the institution exercises con- 
trol on part of the State by means of periodic visits. This 
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plan, like the colony, lowers the cost of caring for the mental 
defectives. 


The Defective Delinquent 

Some members of the feebleminded group, in most cases 
as the result of poor training, are so antisocial in their behavior 
that they cannot be adjusted to the routine of ordinary institu- 
tional life. Naturally they cannot be placed in working col- 
onies, nor can they be paroled. Their dangerousness and 
destructiveness make them a menace to the institution. Many 
not in institutions are not discovered to be feebleminded until 
after they have committed serious crimes for which they have 
been sentenced to prison. The majority of such persons serve 
their sentences along with the convicts of normal mentality. 
For this class a special institution seems desirable. However, 
only three States — New York, Massachusetts, and Virginia — 
have as yet provided facilities to care for defective delinquents.^® 
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THE CONQUEST OF DISEASE 

I T IS impossible to overestimate the value of good health to 
the individual. No matter how high his ambition and his 
ability, he cannot hope to accomplish much if he is ill a great 
part of the time. The conditions of modern life require him 
to work regularly, often at tasks demanding strength, en- 
durance, and accuracy. A sick man cannot meet these de- 
mands. He cannot keep up with his fellow workers. He loses 
income when he is too ill to work, and while working is less 
productive than the healthy individual. The consequent low 
productivity makes for low pay, if not the loss of employment 
altogether. At the same time, illness entails heavy expense in 
the form of doctor bills, nursing, and medicines; and, if the ill- 
ness ends with the death of the worker before he has reached 
old age, the loss of his earning power must be borne by his 
dependents. Other losses, less easily stated in economic terms, 
frequently accompany illness. A close relationship exists be- 
tween the possession of good health and the development of a 
desirable personality. The man who suifers physical pain can- 
not easily remain cheerful and happy. Instead he becomes 
grouchy, morose, and irritable. He has disagreements with his 
family and friends, which may be so serious as to prevent his 
maintaining normal social relations. In extreme cases, illness 
may disturb the individual’s mental balance so far as to cause 
him to commit crimes or other antisocial acts. 

Society’s Stake in Health 

Good health is no less important to the group as a whole 
than it is to the individual. A nation made up largely of in- 
valids is not likely to be successful in many of its undertakings. 
Sick citizens are not co-operative, aggressive, or capable. They 
cannot supply soldiers for the defense of the group; they can- 
■■ 388 
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not keep pace with the social change of the world. A nation 
of invalids easily falls prey to healthy conquerors, who force 
upon its citizens the ignominy of a defeated and inferior class. 

Of more immediate importance, perhaps, is the relationship 
between illness and dependency. While it can scarcely be 
maintained that one of these conditions causes the other, it is 
nonetheless apparent that tliey are mutually aggravating. A 
low income makes adequate medical care too costly to secure 
and thus increases the seriousness of illness. On the other hand, 
illness reduces the earning power of the worker, soon throwing 
him and his family into dependency. Almost all kinds of dis- 
ease are, therefore, more frequent in the lower economic groups. 
Mortality rates in the lowest income groups have been reported 
to be twice as high as among people of adequate means. Of 
those families which in normal times of the past have applied 
for charity, about three fourths have had difficult health prob- 
lems, often involving two or more members. Here, of course, 
the social interest is clearly indicated. Any plan for the re- 
habilitation of dependents suffering from illness must first be 
directed toward the restoration of their health. 

Illness in History 

There is considerable evidence for the view that disease has 
profoundly affected the course of civilization through the his- 
toric period. The decay of Greece and of Rome, following 
achievements in civilization unsurpassed in their time, can 
hardly be explained without assuming the appearance of some 
factor adversely influencing the vitality of the people. Some 
observers have contended that this factor was a disease, possibly 
malaria. Whether or not such an explanation is valid in a 
particular case, there can be no question but that disease has 
been of serious consequence to the human race. Until well 
within the nineteenth century, life in the city was attended by 
chances of illness and death which, from our point of view, 
were appalling. City populations were recruited largely from 
the rural regions surrounding them and were, consequently, 
subjected to a continuous “ruralization,” which hindered the 
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development of a social life especially suited to a dense popula- 
tion. Only extraordinary epidemics, the like of which are al- 
most unknown at present, aroused them to precaution or flight. 
They were adjusted to prevailing conditions through an attitude 
of resignation. 

This resignation to human suffering and loss of life, so hard 
for us to appreciate in these days, may be considered a product 
of the conditions under which the people of former times had 
to live. A person as sensitive as the average city dweller of 
today could scarcely have survived in a European city of three 
or four centuries ago. If his sympathies were not so harried 
as to drive him mad, he would probably have perished from 
fear. The state of the public mind, thus generated by the in- 
security of existence, reacted upon human relations in numerous 
ways. People laughed at the struggles of the cripple, the stu- 
pidities of the imbecile, and the ravings of the lunatic. The 
sufferings of the poor excited but little pity. The public en- 
joyed die spectacle of a convict tortured for his offenses. So 
callous were the feelings of the time that mere imprisonment 
was not regarded as punishment, because it did not inflict pain. 

The, great change which has taken place in the last two cen- 
turies has been attributed to the acceptance of the ideas of the 
brotherhood of man as presented in religious teachings. Al- 
though these ideas undoubtedly have had much influence, it is 
quite possible that the reduction of morbidity and mortality, 
following the application of scientific discoveries to the saving 
of life, has in itself resulted in a higher evaluation of the indi- 
vidual human being. We now look upon life as relatively 
secure, both for ourselves and for others, and make our plans 
upon that assumption. When these, plans are interrupted by 
the death of one of our associates, our sense of loss is over- 
whelming. The very security of life may therefore serve as the 
means of stimulating our efforts to make it even more secure. 

Science ANU Health 

The factor which has made possible the control of disease 
among civilized peoples is the accumulation of scientific knowl- 
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edge. But for the facts we have discovered regarding the needs 
of the human organism and the nature of disease, both treat- 
ment and prevention would be still unrealized. The futile 
attempts of primitive peoples to protect themselves by means 
of magic demonstrate conclusively the value of positive knowl- 
edge. Folklore of the past, however, clings to us tenaciously. 
The suspicion with which human beings approach innovations 
of every sort has interfered with the progress of medicine at 
many points. The members of society are usually well adjusted 
to the state of scientific and other knowledge which has been 
in existence for some time. The appearance of new elements, 
often in contradiction to some parts of the old system, requires 
painful readjustment. The persons most affected are likely to 
object most strenuously to the new element. In many instances 
they have succeeded not only in preventing the spread of scien- 
tific knowledge, but also in stopping scientific investigation. 
There is no way of knowing to what extent the conservative 
and anti-scientific attitude may have turned to other pursuits 
able men who might have made .important scientific contribu- 
tions. 

It is obvious, therefore, that science, although the product 
of individual effort in a certain sense, is dependent upon the 
state of social attitudes for encouragement and even for permis- 
sion to proceed. Most men of ability turn their talents to those 
activities in which success is rewarded by social approval. For- 
tunately a few have risked the dangers of nonconformity and 
given science a beginning. With the demonstration of its 
value, much of the opposition has disappeared. We have now 
gone so far as to appropriate large sums of money for purely 
experimental purposes, and we have added eminent scientists 
to our list of minor heroes. As compared with the past of two 
or three hundred years ago, scientific investigation has an ex- 
tremely favorable milieu. Yet extensive research remains to be 
done before we may permit a lessening of efforts in this field. 
Not only is there much to be learned about disease; we need 
also to study the relation of medicine to the rest of our culture, 
to the end that its benefits may be more widely distributed. 
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It is perhaps with regard to this latter problem that the need is 
most pressing, for we have already accumulated more knowl- 
edge of the prevention and cure of illness than we have been 
able to utilize effectively. 

It is the discrepancy between the state of scientific knowledge 
and its application to the cure and prevention of disease that 
makes the maintenance of health a social rather than an in- 
dividual problem. Every individual is concerned about his 
health as a matter of course. He will care for it in accordance 
with his notions of the proper means and his ability to avail 
himself of them. His notions of the proper means are not of 
his own devising. He learns them from schools, associates, 
books, and magazines. If the information he thus acquires is 
wrong, his illness is chargeable to the group, which, having the 
correct information, has failed to make it available to the in- 
dividual members. A similar responsibility rests with the 
group for enabling the individual to secure the materials and 
services necessary for the maintenance of health. Although we 
recognize the general importance of health, we have to a large 
degree entrusted the development of the methods of caring for 
it to private enterprise interested primarily in pecuniary gain. 
The result is that many individuals are unable, by reason of low 
income, to buy the treatments or preventives which they need. 
The welfare of society demands that public health be safe- 
guarded even if the costs must be borne by the public treasury. 
The conflict ensuing between social and private interests is a 
difficult phase of the public health problem. 

The Germ Theory of Disease 

Society’s concern in the control of disease has manifested it- 
self for centuries. In every grade of culture are found prac- 
tices designed to cure or prevent illness. However, as long 
as these practices were based upon the belief that illness was 
due to bad air, evil spirits, or witchcraft, they were of little avail. 
Only in a few instances was the contagious nature of certain 
diseases observed and the victims isolated to good efiect; really 
successful curative and preventive measures date from the de- 
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veiopment o£ the germ theory of disease. That disease might 
be caused by micro-organisms was inferred before it could be 
proved. A good deal of knowledge concerning the habits of 
micro-organisms had already been gained when in 1863 Davaine 
demonstrated that a certain bacillus causes anthrax.^ This 
discovery led to further investigation, with the result that we 
now know the organisms responsible for a score or more of 
diseases. Since a disease in this class does not occur in the ab- 
sence of the specific organism associated with it, a method of 
preventing disease at once suggests itself, namely, an attack 
upon the organism. This attack may take varied forms, de- 
pending upon the life habits of the organism involved. To 
succeed, the attack must be undertaken by society; the indi- 
vidual ordinarily lacks the necessary resources. 

Extent of Illness 

It appears that, as compared with almost any period of the 
past, the health of modern civilized peoples is much improved. 
Yet there is still, as shown by numerous studies,^ a great deal 
of illness among us. Each person in the United States is too 
ill to work or to attend school at least once a year, the chances 
being about even that his illness is a cold or other respiratory 
ailment. The time lost from work or school ranges from seven 
to ten days per year per person, not counting the lowered effi- 
ciency of those who are ill but not ill enough to be kept away 
from their ordmary occupations, nor the loss of time by those 
whose illnesses have permanently incapacitated them. In the 
aggregate, the amount of time lost runs into millions of days 
annually. 

Tuberculosis 

Since ancient times, tuberculosis has been recognized as one 
of the most common and most serious of diseases. Though for- 
merly much more prevalent than at present, it still afflicts some 
600,000 people in the United States and causes more than 65,000 

1 Bolduan, Charles Frederick, Public Health and Hygiene, 1930, p. 39. 

2 See thfc publications of The Committee on the Costs of Medical Care. 
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deaths per year. The long invalidism caused by the disease 
makes it extremely objectionable from a purely economic 
standpoint. 

The cause of tuberculosis was discovered by Koch in 1882 in 
the tubercle bacillus, which he found always present in tubercu- 
lar lesions. He noted, however, that the presence of the bacilli 
in the body of an individual does not inevitably result in the 
appearance of the disease. A degree of immunity is possessed 
by some persons and may be developed in others. Unless ex- 
posed to the attack of a large number of germs, the healthy 
individual ordinarily escapes serious infection. 

Any condition which lowers the general vitality, and particu- 
larly conditions affecting the lungs, predisposes the individual 
to tuberculosis. The disease is, therefore, most common among 
those who suffer from undernourishment, fatigue, or the effects 
of a dust-laden atmosphere — conditions most likely to be en- 
countered by unskilled workers. So close is the correlation 
between tuberculosis and income that it may be properly de- 
scribed as a disease of the lower classes. This fact has been a 
great hindrance to the successful treatment of the disease, inas- 
much as the poverty which originally reduced the patient’s 
vitality prevents his recovering it again. Complete rest, good 
food, and freedom from worry are essential to building up the 
individual’s strength. Since he cannot possibly supply these for 
himself, it follows that the treatment of tuberculosis must be 
paid for by society at large. 

A strong social movement to combat tuberculosis has been 
under way since about 1890. The result has been highly satis- 
factory, the death rate from tuberculosis having fallen to about 
one third of what it was thirty years ago. There are now over 
700 institutions in the United States treating tuberculars, with 
a total capacity of 93,000 patients. These are fairly well dis- 
tributed throughout the land according to need as measured 
by deaths from tuberculosis, except in the South. Since the 
incidence of death from tuberculosis among Negroes is about 
four times as high as among whites, and since fewer beds are 
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provided for Negroes than for whites, it is evident that the 
lack of hospital facilities for tuberculosis in the South is felt 
chiefly by the colored population. 

Pneumonia 

Pneumonia is the name given to a group of infectious diseases 
characterized by inflammation of the lungs, fever, and delirium. 
The mortality is high, sometimes reaching fifty per cent. As 
in the case of tuberculosis, the germs are widespread in their 
distribution, being often found in the respiratory passages of 
healthy persons. The disease frequently follows a lowering of 
resistance caused by prolonged exposure, extreme fatigue, or 
other diseases, such as influenza or measles. 

Although recently developed methods of treatment have 
proved highly successful, efforts to control pneumonia must be 
directed mainly toward preventing the spread of infection. To 
this end, some health departments prescribe isolation of the 
patient and careful disposal of the discharges from his mouth 
and throat. The public should be instructed to avoid unneces- 
sary contact with patients and to maintain a high state of bodily 
vigor for the purpose of resisting infection. An attack does not 
confer immunity upon the individual, nor has any satisfactory 
method of artificial immunization been discovered. However, 
the application of what we have learned about 'pneumonia has 
given favorable results. The death rate from pneumonia is 
now only about 8 o per 100,000 population, but even at this 
rate the annual death toll is about 110,000. 

Diphtheria 

Formerly a very common children’s disease, with a high 
death rate, diphtheria now furnishes a prime example of the 
successful application of the discoveries of science by the agen- 
cies of society to the problem of health. Through the adminis- 
tration of toxin-antitoxin, immunity can be developed in the 
individual which probably lasts through life. The presence or 
absence of immunity can be determined by the Schick test, and 
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in the case of persons who have contracted the disease, treat- 
ment with antitoxin greatly facilitates recovery. The death rate 
from diphtheria is now only one-seventh of the rate twenty-live 
years ago. The number of deaths in 1937 was 2,637. 

Scarlet Fever 

Like diphtheria, scarlet fever is a children’s disease formerly 
so prevalent that the majority of all children contracted it. 
The disease tends to run in epidemics of varying severity, the 
mortality sometimes reaching twenty per cent. A toxin is used 
in the Dick test to determine immunity of individuals. Anti- 
toxin has been used with good results in treatment. Along 
with these valuable discoveries, it has also been found that the 
infection may be carried by persons who show no symptoms 
of the disease and, hence, cannot be recognized as sources of 
danger. Although the death rate from scarlet fever has been 
decreasing over a long period, due possibly to the enforcement 
of quarantine regulations and a heightened resistance on part 
of the population at large, the main problem of its elimination 
is as yet unsolved. Over 200,000 cases, with 1,824 deaths, were 
reported in 1937. 

Influenza and Colds 

The epidenifc character and the swift spread of influenza 
and common colds, together with their universality, place them 
among the most serious illnesses, in spite of their ordinarily 
low mortality rates. The cases of influenza serious enough to 
be reported numbered nearly a half million in 1937. We know 
little about these diseases beyond the fact that they are infectious 
and that those afflicted spread the disease. Since most of the 
victims are not ill enough to be confined to their beds, they 
constitute a menace to the health of the whole community 
within which they move. The close contacts of theater, street 
car, and shopping crowd inevitably expose nearly every person 
to the danger of infection. Public education has begun to bear 
some fruit in making people more careful, but we still have far 
to go before we shall be able to control these diseases. 
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Typhoid Fever 

The typhoid bacillus was discovered by several investigators 
in 1880. From subsequent studies we have gained virtually 
a complete understanding of the etiology of typhoid fever. We 
know that practically every case of typhoid fever is caused by 
the ingestion of bacilli which came originally from the fecal dis- 
charges of a person afflicted with the disease. Human wastes 
containing typhoid bacilli, not properly disposed of, may find 
their way into the water supply, thus exposing to infection all 
who drink from it. Flies or unwashed hands may contaminate 
milk or other food with the germs. Ordinarily the body of a 
person who recovers from the disease ultimately frees itself from 
the bacilli, but occasionally they remain for years after all other 
symptoms of the disease have disappeared. Persons who har- 
bor germs in this fashion are called typhoid carriers. Because 
they often escape detection, they may be unwittingly the source 
of a great deal of infection in handling food. A typhoid vac- 
cine, conferring immunity lasting several years, has been de- 
veloped as a means of protection to soldiers, travelers, and others 
who are obliged to take unusual risks of infection. 

The practically complete knowledge we possess concerning 
the manner in which typhoid fever is spread should enable us 
to eliminate it completely. If every case could be rigorously 
segregated, new cases would not develop. Epidemics could be 
stopped before they begin; only sporadic cases would appear. 
That we still have between two and three thousand deadis an- 
nually from typhoid fever in the United States indicates the im- 
perfect state of our social organization. We are not able to co- 
operate sufficiently to act for our own unquestioned welfare, 
even though the course of action is clear. 

Yellow Fever, Malaria, and Dengue 

Yellow fever, malaria, and dengue are treated together be- 
cause, being all conveyed to man by the bites of insects, they 
yield to similar methods of control. These insects, a particu- 
lar variety of mosquito for each disease, are themselves first in- 
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fccted from tlie biood of diseased persons. After a period of 
incubation, the causal organism may be injected into a human 
body by the infected mosquito. The life cycle of the causal or- 
genism requires that it alternate between its hosts, the mosquito 
and man. 

Yellow fever was formerly endemic in all the warmer ccxistal 
cities of America, sometimes "occurring as far north as Phila- 
delphia and as far inland as Memphis. The high mortality of 
yellow fever has caused it to be greatly feared. Fortunately 
the breeding habits of the mosquito which carries the infection 
are such as easily to permit its eradication. The last serious 
outbreak of the disease in the United States occurred in New 
Orleans more than thirty years ago. The problem of control 
now consists merely in preventing the introduction of the dis- 
ease through the seaports by persons coming on vessels from 
areas where yellow fever is still found. 

Malaria has been feared less than yellow fever, because the 
illness it causes is not entirely disabling as a rule and the mortal- 
ity rate is low. Because of the multitude of its victims, how- 
ever, it has doubtless caused much more loss and suffering than 
any other comparable disease. Malaria was formerly present 
in swampy regions all over the United States. The warmer cli- 
mate of the South extended the season in this area, some por- 
tions being all but uninhabitable in consequence. The applica- 
tion of modern methods of control has eliminated malaria from 
the northern portions of America and greatly reduced its prev- 
alence in the South. There is still, however, much malaria in 
the United States. The number of deaths is small, about four 
thousand per year, but the weakness induced in the victims who 
survive makes them susceptible to other diseases, thereby indi- 
rectly shortening their lives. 

The control of malaria is theoretically quite simple. In the 
first place, all malarial patients should be kept in screened en- 
closures so that no mosquitoes may bite them and become in- 
fected. Second, healthy persons should avoid mosquito bites 
by protecting themselves, especially during the twilight hours 
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when the mosquitoes are most likely to be abroad. Third, the 
breeding of mosquimes should be prevented by draining 
swamps, by stocking ponds with minnows, or by depositing a 
film of oil on standing water where the mosquito eggs are 
likely to be hatched. Fourth, malarial patients should take 
quinine, which is a specific remedy for the disease. In practice, 
it is not easy to carry out all of these measures adequately. 
Here again we observe society’s inability to meet the needs of 
its members. Nonetheless, progress has been made, and it may 
safely be predicted that in the course of a few generations 
malaria will be almost as rare in the United States as yellow 
fever. 

Dengue resembles malaria in many respects. It is carried 
by mosquitoes in the same way. It occurs throughout the same 
range as malaria, but is much less common. The prevention 
of malaria through the destruction of the breeding places of 
malaria-carrying mosquitoes will probably serve to prevent 
dengue as well. 


Hookworm 

Most of the diseases considered display a pronounced tend- 
ency to afflict the lower economic groups somewhat more fre- 
quently than the higher. None, however, is more distinctly a 
disease of the lower classes than hookworm. It is found in all 
the warmer areas of the earth, and in the temperate zones it is 
occasionally found in mines. Many millions of persons are af- 
flicted with hookworm. According to Stiles,** there are two 
million victims of the disease in the United States. 

The New World hookworm, discovered by Stiles in 1902, is a 
worm measuring a little more than a half inch in length, which 
attaches itself to the lining of the intestine, where it lives on the 
blood and tissues of the host. The eggs of the hookworm leave 
the body with the fecal discharges and hatch as soon as they re- 
ceive a supply of oxygen from the air. After hatching they 

^ Boldiian, Charles Frederick, Pti&l/c HeahA and Hygiene, 1930, p. 149. 
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may live for months in soft, moist earth. Human beings, walk- 
ing barefoot, soil their feet with earth containing the parasites, 
which burrow through the skin of the feet into the lymphatics. 
Carried by the lymphatics to the thoracic duct, they enter the 
blood stream and follow it to the lungs. They then burrow 
into the smaller air passages and are ultimately coughed up and 
swallowed. They thus reach the small intestine where they 
attach themselves and grow to maturity. 

The chief symptom of the disease is anemia. Accompany- 
ing this is likely to be a general listlessness and weakness, 
Hookworm victims are lazy, shiftless, and unambitious. When 
children are attacked by the disease, both physical and mental 
development are delayed, sometimes permanently. One of the 
worst features of hookworm is the fact that its victims become 
so apathetic as to lose interest in their own welfare. 

The disease is easily cured. Half a dozen different drugs 
have been used successfully. In view of this and of the fact 
that the cause of the disease is now well known, it would appear 
that the complete elimination of hookworm would be simple 
and easy, but here as in many other social problems the inertia 
of ignorance and the handicap of poverty delays the application 
of preventive measures. The mere demonstration of the eco- 
nomic loss caused by the disease is not suflBcient. A long course 
of patient education will be required before the afflicted groups 
can be lifted to a plane sufficiently high to enable them to co- 
operate with public health agencies to their own benefit. 

Infantile Paralysis (Poliomyelitis) 

Infantile paralysis, so called because its victims are nearly 
always children and because paralysis is the most conspicuous 
symptom, usually occurs in epidemics during warm weather. 
The manner in which the infection is spread has not been defi- 
nitely determined, nor has a causal organism been identified. 
Beyond taking general precautions to isolate the patients, little 
can be done to prevent the spread of this disease. At present a 
great deal of research is devoted to infantile paralysis, which, it 
is hoped, will yield significant results for the future. 
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Cerebrospinal Meningitis 

Epidemic cerebrospinal meningitis is characterized by inflam- 
mation of the linings or meninges of the brain and spinal cord. 
It is caused by a micro-organism discovered by Weichselbaum 
in 1887 and named the meningococcus. The infection is prob- 
ably spread by the nasal discharges of those afflicted, but it may 
also be distributed by healthy persons who carry the germ with- 
out themselves becoming diseased. The mortality of menin- 
gitis has been high in the past. Since the utilization of a serum 
treatment, the number of deaths has been slightly reduced. 
Isolation of the patients is the only means of prevention de- 
veloped thus far. 

Hydrophobia 

Although the total number of cases of hydrophobia occurring 
annually in the United States is small, the disease is mentioned 
here as an example of a neglected opportunity on the part of 
society to use to advantage the information of scientific discov- 
ery. Hydrophobia is found chiefly in the lower animals, 
among which it is transmitted by the bites of those attacked. 
Among human beings, the disease is most frequently caused by 
the bites of rabid dogs but is occasionally transmitted by cats, 
rats, or squirrels. Unless treated promptly, the disease invari- 
ably brings horrible suffering and death. 

A period of several weeks elapses between the time of the in- 
fection and the appearance of the symptoms of the disease. 
In treatment this interval is utilized to build up in the infected 
individual an immunity which will counteract the effects of the 
disease later. In order to make the treatment quickly available 
to anyone who may need it, Pasteur Institutes have been estab- 
lished in numerous parts of the country. These agencies are 
equipped to diagnose rabies in animals and to administer injec- 
tions of attenuated virus to persons who have been exposed to 
infection. Of the large number of persons who receive treat- 
ment, many would doubtless have escaped the disease even if 
not treated but have had to undergo the treatment as a precau- 
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tionary measure. Many lives have been saved through the Pas- 
teur Institutes, but it is to be regretted that they have so many 
cases to treat. The treatment is both expensive and painful. If 
adequate preventive measures were taken, most of this work and 
suffering would be unnecessary. Such preventive measures 
would include the immunization of all dogs, or, at least, the 
muzzling of all dogs kept in cities, and the systematic capture 
and disposition of stray dogs wherever found. European expe- 
rience has shown the effectiveness of such procedure. Our own 
inability to co-operate requires us to expend the pound of cure 
instead of the ounce of prevention. 

Smallpox 

Long before micro-organisms were known to be the cause of 
disease, a method of prevention of one of the worst diseases 
known to man was discovered. In a time when one fifth of 
the children born in England died of smallpox before reaching 
the age of ten, and practically everyone in the population had 
smallpox at some time or other during his life, Dr. Edward 
Jenner observed that milkmaids often escaped the disease. He 
shrewdly guessed that the minor disease, cowpox, to which 
milkmaids were exposed, made them immune to smallpox. In 
1798 Dr. Jenner introduced the practice of vaccination, that is, of 
inoculating persons with the virus of cowpox. The success of 
the practice led to its general adoption. In most civilized 
countries, vaccination is free and compulsory for every citizen. 
Consequently in such countries smallpox is extremely rare. In 
this country the lack of systematic vaccination gives opportu- 
nity for the development of epidemics, some of which reach 
alarming proportions. In 1937, no fewer than 11,673 cases 
were reported. 

Venereal Diseases 

The two chief venereal diseases, syphilis and gonorrhea, are 
caused by specific organisms usually transmitted in sexual rela- 
tions. The seriousness of these diseases has only recently come 
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to be recognized. Both are chronic in character, likely to re- 
main long after the primary symptoms have disappeared, and 
bring after them an extended train of evils. Modern methods 
of diagnosis have made possible the accurate and early recog- 
nition of venereal diseases. Cures can usually be accomplished 
if expert treatment is sought during the early stages. A great 
difficulty encountered is the reluctance of many persons to 
admit that they have contracted an infection of this kind. 
They therefore neglect their illness altogether, attempt to treat 
themselves, or go to quack doctors who promise quick and 
secret cures. Laws requiring the reporting of venereal diseases 
to the health authorities, the establishment of clinics giving free 
treatment, and education of the public regarding the true na- 
ture of these diseases have done something to reduce their fre- 
quency. They are still, however, a common affliction. Ac- 
cording to figures compiled by the United States Public Health 
Service, about twelve per cent of the population suffers from 
venereal disease. Only a relatively small portion of the total 
receive medical attention — ^493,000 gonorrhea patients and 683,- 
000 syphilitics. Because of its numerous deadly aftereffects, 
syphilis is generally regarded as the more serious of the two 
diseases. Half its victims are infected between the ages of 
twenty and thirty. Men are infected one and a half times as 
frequently as women; Negroes six times as frequently as 
whites; urban dwellers four times as frequently as rural dwell- 
ers. It is estimated that 60,000 babies are born with congenital 
syphilis each year in the United States.^ Dr. Thomas Parran 
considers it probable that if all conditions due to syphilis were 
correctly reported, it alone would be found to be the leading 
cause of death in this country.® A campaign is now in prog- 
ress, supported in part by public funds, to stamp out syphilis. 
That it can be done has been demonstrated in the Scandinavian 
countries, where the disease has become a rarity. It is to be 
hoped that the campaign will receive the encouragement it de- 

See Parran, Thomas, Shadow on the Land, 1937. 

“The Next Great Plague to Go,” Survey Graphic, Yo\. XXV, No. 7, July, 1936, 
pp. 405-11, 442-3. 
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serves, to the end that one major source of ill health and un- 
timely death may be finally stopped. 

Dietary Deficiencies 

By far the larger number of the diseases which are social 
problems, in that they require social action for their control, are 
infectious. Certain diseases, however, resulting from dietary 
deficiencies can be prevented only through the efforts of the 
community as a whole. With the specialization of food pro- 
duction and the increasing urbanization of the population, 
many persons have been forced to accept a diet lacking in some 
of the essential elements. Sometimes a poor diet is chosen be- 
cause it is cheaper, though often the choice is made through 
ignorance of real food values. It is only recently that the com- 
plexity of our food needs has been recognized, and people in 
general do not know what scientific research has discovered in 
this field. The prevention of such diseases as scurvy, beriberi, 
pellagra, and rickets depends for success upon a process of edu- 
cation which will inform every householder in the land of the 
food requirements of the human body. 

Cancer, Heart Disease, and Diabetes 

The increasing death rate from cancer, heart disease, diabetes, 
and other degenerative diseases makes them of special interest 
to humanity. They have increased in frequency until they fig- 
ure as causes in nearly half the deaths now occurring in the 
United States. Although a considerable portion of the increase 
is undoubtedly due to the advance in the general age level of the 
population, this is not the only factor. If not checked, these 
diseases may assume the proportions of a medieval epidemic. 
Some advance has been made in methods of treatment and in 
making these methods more generally available, as, for ex- 
ample, in Massachusetts, but no adequate means of prevention 
have been developed. In order that such means may be dis- 
covered, it is necessary that society do everything in its power 
to encourage able men to do research in this field. 
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Diseases of Infancy and Maternity 

The number of stillbirths and the death rates of infants under 
one year and of mothers in childbirth constitute widely ac- 
cepted indexes of the state of the public health. Unhappily, 
by these measures the United States does not rank as high as 
could be desired. The annual number of stillbirths is about 
75,000. The infant death rate has been reduced by fifty per 
cent in the past hundred years; with proper attention, it could 
be reduced still further. Several European countries have rates 
below 50, whereas the United States rate for 1937 was 54.4. 
Considerable variability is shown by the several regions, rang- 
ing from 46 in New England to 75.5 in the Mountain States. 
The differences correlate closely with differences in general in- 
come levels and standards of living of the population. Among ’ 
the Negroes, for example, the infant death rate is much higher 
than among the whites. 

Maternal mortality in America, like infant mortality, is 
higher than in many foreign countries. (See table.) In 
1935, a total of 12,544 women died in the United States from 
illnesses associated with childbirth. Many of these deaths could 
have been prevented if proper medical and nursing care had 
been available. Here again the handicap of low income is evi- 
dent as a condition tending to cause illness. 


DEATHS OF MOTHERS PER 10,000 LIVE BIRTHS FOR 
SELECTED COUNTRIES IN 1931 ^ 


United Si ate 

66.1 

Netherlands 

32.0 

Scotland 

59.1 

Italy 

27.8. 

Australia 

54-8 

Norway 

27.0 

Canada 

50.5 

France 

24.9 

England and Wales 

41.1 

ChUe 

75.0 


Social Attitudes and the Control of Disease 

It has been suggested m the preceding pages that the inertia 
of ignorance constitutes one of the greatest difficulties encoun- 
tered by preventive medicine. As a general statement, this is 

® Brown, Esther Lucile, Physicians and Medical Care, p. 40. New York: The 
■Russell Sage Foundation, 1937. 
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undoubtedly true. Unfortunately there are, in addition to the 
passive resistance of ignorance, a number of attitudes toward 
preventive practices which manifest themselves in active opposi- 
tion. Among these may be mentioned the superstitious regard 
for the efficacy of charms and incantations. More discouraging 
still are the objections of groups of persons, otherwise educated 
and intelligent, to the well-established practices of medical sci- 
ence. Few facts can be more thoroughly demonstrated than 
the value of vaccination as a preventive of smallpox or of 
quinine as a treatment for malaria. Yet in some cases organi- 
zations have been formed for the sole purpose of opposing these 
and similar practices. The success of such organizations in 
weakening the support of the public for health legislation has 
doubtless contributed numerously to the death list in the 
United States. 

Nostrums and Patent Medicines 

The same attitudinal complex which makes people suspicious 
of scientific practices makes them the ready dupes of quackery. 
The shelves of American drug stores are filled with nostrums 
of every description, guaranteed, by implication at least, to heal 
every imaginable and imaginary human ill. Advertising in 
magazines and over the radio sets forth the virtues of this rem- 
edy or that with fear-inspiring predictions for those who fail 
to “get a bottle today.” Millions of dollars are spent yearly 
by the people of the United States on worthless medicines. 
The few available medicines of tested value are often given 
fancy trade names and sold at exorbitant prices. 

Related in its effect upon health to the medicine business is 
the indiscriminate sale of harmful cosmetics and adulterated 
or spoiled foods. Since only a small number of inspectors are 
engaged by the Food and Drug Administration to look for 
foods and drugs not complying with legal standards, it is prob- 
able that, although a good many violations are discovered, still 
more escape detection. This is particularly likely in the case 
of articles the use of which does not immediately result in ill- 
ness or death- 
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It may be pointed out also that American laws are extremely 
lax in the regulation of foods and drugs, but particularly so 
with regard to cosmetics. A large part of the huge sum spent 
by the women of this country for cosmetics is wasted, because 
the product is useless for the purpose claimed or because, less 
often, it does bodily harm to the user. The magnitude of the 
industry which caters to the demand for beauty and health has 
enabled it to resist successfully numerous attempts to pass laws 
which would protect the consuming public. This resistance is 
in itself proof that regulation is necessary. If no manufac- 
turers produced impure or worthless materials, they could not 
reasonably object to laws prohibiting such manufacture. 

Unorthodox Healing and Quackery 

Besides the regular members of the medical profession, there 
are in the United States about 36,000 persons engaged in treat- 
ing illness. The amount spent on treatments administered by 
this group has been estimated at $125,000,000 per year.'^ Most 
of these healers have little training in medical science; a few 
have none at all. Some of them pretend to possess occult pow- 
ers; they utilize unorthodox methods of diagnosis and promise 
cures to the hopelessly afflicted. Strange theories of disease, 
greatly varying from those which underlie the great progress of 
medicine, lead to strange practices, the very strangeness of 
which seems to make them so much the more acceptable. The 
believers of each particular theory are usually organized, some- 
times quite definitely, into cults. They gather strength from 
each other and defend their beliefs with all the ardor of the re- 
ligious crusader. In extreme cases, the propositions of ordinary 
logic have no appeal; minds are closed to all evidence unfavor- 
able to the particular cause. 

As they become older and better established, the unorthodox 
tend gradually to accept more and more of generally accepted 
practice in the art of healing. To the extent that they approach 
the standards of the medical profession, they are of course capa- 
ble of giving valuable service. Even the best of them, however, 

■^See Reed, Louis Schultz, The Healing Cults, 1932. 
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are not so well trained for their work as the graduates of the 
better medical schools. 

The problem of licensing the unorthodox healer has yet to 
be satisfactorily solved. Obviously, the standards of the medi- 
cal profession cannot be applied to him without considerable 
modification, yet the right of the public to protection must not 
be forgotten. One possible solution is to require that all can- 
didates for licenses to treat illness, regardless of the theories they 
hold, possess a good general education in the basic sciences. 
Under this safeguard, at least the worst and most ignorant of 
the quacks could be detected and eliminated. 

Provisions for the Care of the Sick 

Society has adjusted itself to the problem of dealing with ill- 
ness by maintaining an extensive system of schools, hospitals, 
and sanitariums; through special occupations, such as physi- 
cians, nurses, and pharmacists; and by means of economic de- 
vices, such as loans, insurance, and benefit associations. The 
core of this organization is the physician or medical practi- 
tioner, who as a rule is expected, first, to diagnose the illness of 
the patient and, second, to prescribe a course of treatment. 
Equally important is that phase of the physician’s work through 
which illness is prevented instead of cured, but the extensive 
application of prevention awaits a degree of social co-operation 
as yet unattained. For a long time to come, it seems likely 
that our first attention to health will appear only after it is 
threatened by illness. The availability of skilled practitioners 
is therefore of prime importance. 

To meet this need in the United States are about 142,000 
physicians, or one to each 800 persons in the population. While 
undoubtedly the average ability of physicians has steadily im- 
proved during the past several decades, the number of physi- 
cians in relation to the population has declined considerably. 
The reduction in numbers is probably a by-product of the per- 
sistent drive for higher standards in medical education, which 
has placed such education, on account of the expense and time 
involved, beyond the reach of many who might otherwise have 
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undertaken to secure it. Also involved, no doubt, is a certain 
amount of pressure from the physicians as a group to limit the 
number of new competitors in the field. Perhaps the number 
of physicians would be large enough to render all the required 
service, if they were properly distributed throughout the land 
with reference to the population. In actuality, they are quite 
unequally distributed and are becoming more so. Village 
communities and rural areas have less than one-third as many 
physicians per unit of population as do the larger cities. Recent 
graduates of medical schools tend to establish themselves in the 
larger places. It is apparent that physicians are not distributed 
according to need, but according to the ability of the people to 
pay for medical services. In the centers of population, where 
wealth is concentrated, physicians are numerous; where the 
people are poor, physicians are few. 

Besides the physicians there are available for health service to 
the people of the United States the following groups, of ap- 
proximately the numbers given: 62,000 dentists, 20,000 optome- 
trists, 200,000 graduate nurses and an equal number of practical 
nurses, 130,000 pharmacists, 47,000 midwives, and 450,000 
others, including lay workers in institutions. With the excep- 
tion of the midwives, 80 per cent of whom are in the South, 
these are distributed over the country in much the same pattern 
as the physicians, that is, they are found in largest ratio to the 
population in the largest centers, where the most prosperous 
elements of the population are concentrated.® This fact ac- 
counts for the apparent shortage of persons in the health occu- 
pations while there exists among them a large amount of un- 
employment. 

Hospitals 

A conspicuous modern development in the care of the sick 
is the hospital. There are now about 7,000 hospitals in the 
United States, approximately three and one-half times as many 
as in 1900, with about one million beds. The population per 
bed varies from less than 250 in the Middle Atlantic and Pacific 

®See Brown, Esther Lucile, Physicians and Medical Care, 1937. 
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States to more than 500 in the South. The investment in the 
hospital system amounts to about $3,000,000,000. Approxi- 
mately seven per cent of the population become hospital patients 
in the course of a year.® 

Costs of Medical Cake 

To maintain the hospital system and the army of persons 
in the health-conserving occupations, and to purchase medicines 
used in treatment, the American public pays annually about 
$3,600,000,000. Over three-fourths of this comes from fees paid 
by patients or their families.^® That this sum, though large, is 
not excessive, is shown by the incomes of physicians, nurses, and 
others engaged, directly or indirectly, in caring for the sick. 
A few physicians receive large incomes for a portion of the 
period of their practice, but the great majority are rewarded 
quite modestly in comparison with other occupational groups of 
equal training and ability. The average annual net income of 
the physician, as shown by a study made by R. G. Leland, 
is about $5,250. It is obvious that a good many physi- 
cians receive incomes considerably smaller than the average. 
The private nurse receives an average annual income of about 
$1,300, with the prospect of even less if she encounters a period 
of unemployment.^® Pharmacists receive very little more than 
ordinary retail store salesmen. Hospitals rarely collect enough 
from their patients to operate the plant without subsidy, a fact 
not surprising when it is recalled that not two generations ago 
all hospitals were charitable institutions, intended almost en- 
tirely for indigents. 

Furthermore, the -amount spent in the United States for 
health, as compared with the total income of the people, is 
not large enough to constitute a burden. It becomes a bur- 
den, not because it takes a large share of the national income, 

® See Rorem, C. Rufus, Capital investment in Hospitals, 

10 See Reed, Louis Schultz, The Ability to Pay for Medical Care, 1933. 

“Income from Medical Practice,” /owhaZ of the American Medical .Association, 
Vol.XCVI, May 16, 1931, pp, 1683-91. 

Committee on the Judging of Nursing Schools, Nurses, Prodttetion, Education 
Distribution and Pay, May i, 1930, p. 26. 
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but because it takes a disproportionately large share of the 
income of certain persons. Illness, although ever present in 
the population in fairly constant, quantity, is always an emer- 
gency for the individual. People of small means, among 
whom, as previously indicated, illness is more frequent than 
among the well-to-do, find it impossible to save for such emer- 
gencies. There is always the possibility, frequently realized, 
that the family will get through the year without a doctor 
bill. As long as such a possibility exists, no low-income fam- 
ily can, or should, reduce its already low standard of living in 
order to have funds available for medical care. It follows 
that the financial adjustment required to meet the cost of 
medical care will usually be made after the illness and at a • 
sacrifice which will increase the chances of another illness in 
the future. 

The fact that the poorest groups in the population are unable 
to pay for medical care has, of course, long been recognized by 
the medical profession. Some effort has been made to alle- 
viate the situation by supplying such care free or at a nominal 
cost. But the stigma of charity has always clung to free medi- 
cal care, with the result that the poor but self-supporting have 
either done without doctors or burdened themselves hopelessly 
to pay the bills. The custom of the physician to gauge his 
fee according to his estimate of the patient’s ability to pay works 
satisfactorily only within narrow limits and in the hands of a 
socially minded physician. Under modern conditions, more- 
over, the doctor does not know as much about the economic 
affairs of his patients as formerly. Incidental services, such as 
laboratory tests and medicines, do not usually vary in price 
according to the patient’s income. An investigation by Leon 
Henderson showed that 28 per cent of the loans made by 
personal finance companies, credit unions, and the like were 
made to meet expense resulting from illness or death. ■ 

^ Various methods by which the individual may provide for 
the unexpected expense of illness have been suggested j most 
of them being in actuality some form of insurance. Whether 

The Use of Small Loans for Medical Expenses, 1930. 
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compulsory or voluntary, state or private, insurance spreads 
the cost uniformly over a large number of persons, so that no 
unduly large burden need be borne by any. The idea sounds 
good enough, and for persons of fairly large income it may 
work satisfactorily, but, as is well known, there are many mil- 
lions of people in the United States whose incomes, when they 
have any at all, are sufficient only for the bare necessities of 
life. People who cannot buy food in the quantity and quality 
required for an adequate diet cannot pay for medical care, 
no matter how little it costs. No insurance system, installment 
payment plan, or any other financial device can alter this fact 
or its consequences. If the poorest one-third of the population 
of the United States is to have anything like sufficient medical 
care, it must be paid for by those in the rest of the population 
who can afford it. 

Social Control of Health Factors— Public Health 

It is highly improbable that disease can ever be completely 
eliminated, but prevention has already proved so successful 
that we may hopefully look to it to reduce still further the 
amount of illness in the population and thus in some degree 
to reduce the expense of treatment. Prevention, however, can 
be carried out only through the co-operative activity of the 
people as a whole. This is the kind of work which for many 
years has been encompassed by the term public health and 
provided by so-called public health departments and health 
officers. Beginning with a very limited sphere of activity, 
public health has expanded until now it is generally under- 
stood to include quarantine and segregation of cases of com- 
municable disease, destruction of disease carriers such as rats, 
flies, and mosquitoes, control of the public water supply, 
supervision of milk and other food supplies, and production 
and ' distribution of vaccines and antitoxins.^^ There is at 
present a trend toward widening the scope of public health 
work by including also the treatment of diseased persons who, 
if allowed to go untreated, would be likely to become centers 
Rankin, W. S., Medicine and Public Health, ig^o, pp. 5-6. 
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of infection contributing to the further spread of the disease. 
The recently manifested interest of public health departments 
in the treatment of persons afflicted with tuberculosis or with 
venereal disease are instances in point. 

Although a considerable part of the expansion of the public 
health service has been due to our discovery of its efficiency 
as a means of preventing epidemics and in the resulting 
salutary effects on community health, it is also in part due 
to the necessities of modern urban life. No individual in the 
present-day American city is able to determine for himself the 
healthfulness of the environment in which he lives. The food 
he consumes comes from many different sources. It is handled 
by many persons whose health status cannot be known to him. 
Even if he is expert enough to do so, he cannot practically test 
every morsel of food to determine its wholesomeness before 
he eats it. He must rely upon the special agents representing 
the community to guarantee him a good water supply and to 
protect him against harmful foods. This condition extends 
even to human contacts. No one can inspect the physical 
state of each of the numerous persons he has to deal with in 
the course of the ordinary day’s business. Society, through its 
‘health departments, must guarantee that no persons carrying 
infectious diseases are allowed to be at large contaminating 
healthy individuals. 

“Socialized Medicine” 

It is a well-recognized fact that but for the public schools 
the children of the poor would receive very little education. 
We assume, however, that education is of such great social 
value as to justify providing it by taxation, even of those who 
have no children at all. Gradually we are arriving at a similar 
view toward medical care. Already there are many people 
who believe that all persons should receive free medical care 
at the expense of the State or of some other governmental unit. 
They believe in making the healthy and wealthy portions of 
the population pay for the care of the ill and the poor. Since 
the latter cannot under any circumstances pay for medical 
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care themselves, the only question involved is whether the health 
of its members is worth enough to society to justify preserving 
it at public expense. While there are still some people who 
consider care of the health a private affair, it seems obvious 
that it will be only a matter of time until this group will have 
become an inconsequential minority. Already there are nu- 
merous experimental local plans in operation through which 
the community by taxing the citizens at large raises money to 
pay a regular salary to the physician who in return renders 
specified service to all persons included in the plan.^® In other 
cases, large employers provide medical care for their employees 
and sometimes for the members of employees’ families without 
any charge to the beneficiaries. A number of institutions, such 
as schools and universities, supply medical care to all persons 
connected with them. The Army and the Navy have long 
provided medical care for officers and enlisted men, as well 
as for the members of their families. More recently, a similar 
service has been extended to veterans, retired personnel, mem- 
bers of the National Guard, and others. If such a system is 
practical in the defensive forces, where efficiency is the first 
requisite, there is no reason why it should not be equally prac- 
tical in the general population. Comparative studies have 
shown that the care administered under this system is highly 
\ satisfactory from the technical viewpoint, besides its value in 

I assuring the persons concerned that they are secure against the 

t economically crippling effects of serious and prolonged illness, 

i Socialized medicine will probably come gradually through 

] the extension of public health activities. Already public health 

j has expanded out of the purely preventive field and into the 

curative. A few decades at most will probably suffice to trans- 
fer the business of keeping well into the hands of the state quite 
as completely as is the business of education. As a result we 
may reasonably expect an increase of ten years in the life span.^*^ 

See, for example, Rorem, C. Rufus, TAe Municipal Doctor System in Rural 
■ Saskatchewan, xg^x. 

See Parran, Thomas, “Health Services of Tomorrow,” The Medical Profession 
and the Public, paper read at a joint meeting of the College of Physicians of Phila- 
• delphia and the American Academy of Pplidcal Science, February 7, 1934. 
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NEUROSES AND PSYCHOSES 

T he individual is born into the world with certain needs 
which must be gratified if he is to live and grow. These 
needs appear in the beginning to be purely physical in character; 
they include chiefly the need for food, a mild temperature of 
the surrounding air, and a comfortable bodily position. At 
first the individual gives no sign of having the slightest concern 
about social matters. He is oblivious of his social standing, his 
wealth, the style and quality of his clothing, the kind of neigh- 
borhood he lives in. Moreover, he manifests no interest in 
what other people think or say of him, however uncomplimen- 
tary they may be. 

This state of neutrality toward society does not last long. 
Through the process of conditioning, the individual discovers 
that his physical needs are supplied by the large, moving objects 
later identified as human beings. Their presence comes to be 
desired because of the satisfactions they bring. In the course 
of time their presence is recognized as a preliminary to the 
satisfactions and thereafter becomes desirable for itself alone. 
The willingness of human beings to supply the individual’s 
needs is later discovered to vary with their moods or emotional 
reactions, and these reactions are found to be related to the 
individual’s own behavior. He learns that by behaving in a 
certain fashion he can please his parents and thus place them 
in a mood favorable to the granting of his desires. Deliberate 
teaching on part of the parents accelerates the process. The 
modification of his own overt behavior to secure the approval 
of other persons plays so large a role in later life that it domi- 
nates the individual in all his activity. Subjectively, the desire 
for social approval becomes the chief motive for all his social 
behavior. 

■416 ■ 
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At the same time, the individual acquires certain notions 
about himself as a person. From the way other persons treat 
him he learns the role he is expected to play in the various 
social groups to which he belongs. He finds certain obliga- 
tions imposed upon him. If people follow him, he comes to 
think of himself as a leader; if he must always obey others, 
he comes to think of himself as a follower. All this becomes 
a part of his self in the sense that he agrees with the judg- 
ment of the group as to the r 61 e he should play and the 
obligations he should accept. ■ Any failure to live up to this 
standard may subsequently cause him to have feelings of failure 
or of having done wrong, quite apart from the social disap- 
proval which may accompany the act. Many persons, for 
example, refrain from stealing something they want, even if 
they are sure they will not be detected. Their “self-respect” 
or their “conscience” prevents them from acting contrary to 
their established behavior norms. 

The Stress of Conflict 

Equipped with a desire for social approval and a set of habits, 
many of which have strong affective components, the individ- 
ual faces the world. Ordinarily, this does not mean a sudden 
change. There is a gradual transition from a purely vegetative 
life to the social life of the family, from the family to the neigh- 
borhood play group, from the play group to the school, and 
so on, each circle of contacts being larger than the preceding. 
The smoother the transition, the more easily the individual 
will be able to adapt himself to the new situations, but even 
in the most fortunate careers some diflBculties are encoun- 
tered. 

Apparently there is no approachable limit to the amount of 
social approval desired by the ordinary individual. If he could, 
he would become at once the most famous and the best-loved 
person in the world. In his attempts to move toward this goal, 
he is sure to run into others bent on the same errand. Though 
he may outstrip many of his rivals, some of them will success- 
fully interrupt his progress, or perhaps stop him altogether. 
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The sense of defeat and frustration which he must endure in 
consequence may be extremely painful. 

Nor is the conflict limited to encounters with other individ- 
uals. Some forms of conflict, possibly the most serious of all, 
are found within the individual himself. A simple case is that 
of a man who, knowing that wealth confers high social status, 
is presented with the opportunity to steal, undetected, a large 
sum of money. His desire for high standing through wealth is 
opposed by the social disapproval of theft, which has become 
so much a part of his personality that he disapproves of theft 
in all circumstances. He may, in fact, disapprove of theft so 
violently that he will refuse to recognize that he ever felt any 
inclination to steal. ' Or he may convince himself that social 
position gained through riches is despicable, hence unworthy 
of the eflorts of so honorable a man as himself. .No matter 
how he resolves the conflict, some dissatisfaction is certain to 
occur in connection with it. Persons who want everything 
cannot accept less without some feeling of having failed. 

For the overwhelming majority, conflicts ending in defeat 
are common experiences. A few who have been trained to 
make only modest demands of life may be so fortunate as to 
get most of what they want without too much effort. Others, 
blessed with great ability or good luck, may easily gratify most 
of their desires. These groups may be described as well ad- 
justed to their social environment. It may be presumed that 
they are relatively happy. Even these occasionally fail, so that 
it may be truly stated that every person in the world has, at 
some time or other, faced conflicts too severe for him and felt 
the sting of defeat. To the great mass of people, conflicts come 
frequently, if, indeed, they are not ever-present. As in the 
case of any behavior often repeated, the individual’s manner 
of meeting conflicts of various types becomes standardized and 
fixed. His manner of reacting constitutes an important part 
of his personality, being that which indicates the individual’s 
adjustment. If the individual meets his difficulties in ways 
satisfactory both to himself and to society, we say he is well 
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adjusted; if, at the other extreme, he can satisfy neither society 
nor himself, he is poorly adjusted. 

Varieties of Adjustment 

There are a number of ways in which the individual may 
react when confronted with a conflict. He may recognize it 
for what it is, turn over in his mind the possible solutions, then 
deliberately try the solutions which have occurred to him, one 
by one, until the conflict has been satisfactorily solved. This, 
of course, is the ideal reaction and the ideal outcome. The 
succession of events does not always proceed to this happy con- 
clusion. The individual may have been beaten so many times 
before that he has no courage to attempt to meet the conflict; 
or he may refuse to recognize its existence; or he may reason 
that struggle is futile, because the world will soon come to an 
end. Reactions like these may be found from time to time in 
individuals whose adjustments on the whole are satisfactory 
enough, but when they come to be the regular or habitual 
way of meeting difficulties, they indicate maladjustments of the 
kind dealt with in this chapter. 

Characteristics of the Neuroses and Psychoses 

In general, the less serious forms of maladjustment are in- 
cluded under the term neurosis and the more serious under 
mental disease or psychosis. Practically all of the victims of 
the former maintain their social relations with sufficient success 
to be regarded as sane; many of the latter are regarded as in- 
sane and, consequently, are denied the right to function in 
the group as adult members. Both forms are characterized 
by ways of meeting the problems of life which are not in ac- 
cord with those accepted as normal in a given society. Since 
practically every individual varies perceptibly from the “nor- 
mal” or “average” in his reactions, the identification of ab- 
normality rests on the extent or degree of variation held to be 
significant. Because of the different demands of two groups, 
a person may be normal in one and abnormal in the other. In 
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the determination of what is normal for purpose of diagnosing 
behavior disorders, only a common-sense standard can be used. 
The existing state of knowledge in the patient’s group, the social 
attitudes with which he has been in contact, and the training 
he has received must all be taken into account. Thus, if he 
comes from a group which believes that the earth is flat and 
that one’s enemies can be destroyed by witchcraft, he cannot 
be justly charged with having delusions merely because he 
shares these beliefs. It is not delusion fof the savage to believe 
in and practice magic, whereas it would be for a modern, well- 
educated city dweller. 

Two classes of neuroses and psychoses may be noted. The 
first of these, which includes the majority of the cases, is, so 
far as we can tell, purely functional, that is, no defects of the 
physical organism have been observed which may be con- 
sidered as causal factors. As a disease of this class advances,, 
physical defects may occur, but these are symptoms or results 
of the disease rather than causes. In the second class are those 
diseases in which well-defined conditions of physical abnormal- 
ity appear to be the prerequisites of the disease, such as lesions 
of the central nervous system or states of intoxication. No 
perfectly clear line of demarcation between the two classes can 
be drawn. 

Physical abnormalities function as causes only in that they 
are accompanied by the disease. They do not in any sense 
explain the symptoms of the disease itself. Thus, while the 
destructive action of the germs of syphilis may be considered the 
cause of general paralysis, a knowledge of this fact does not 
help to account for the delusions of grandeur which may trou- 
ble the patient and his associates. However, in the case of 
mental diseases caused by physical defects or disorders, as, for 
example, paranoia of the deaf, cures may result from the 
restoration of the general health. 

Types OF Neurosis AND Psychosis 

Careful observation and study have given us descriptions of 
a number of distinct neurotic and psychotic disorders. As in 
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the case of bodily diseases, each variety is distinguished by a 
group of symptoms which, when taken together, constitute a 
syndrome or typical picture of the disease. The individual 
symptoms may enter into the syndromes of a number of sepa- 
rate diseases. The identification of a particular disease must 
be made, therefore, on the basis of the total combination of 
symptoms manifested, not on the basis of one or several. 

Unfortunately for the diagnostician, the symptoms are not 
always easy to observe. They consist, for the most part, of 
reactions to certain situations, usually social in character. In 
the absence of appropriate situations, the symptoms are not 
apparent. Thus a person morbidly afraid of high places may 
conceal the fact by managing always to avoid situations calling 
forth the fear. Or a person who falsely believes himself to be 
a great inventor may appear to be quite normal until someone 
or something brings the subject of invention into the conver- 
sation. Long periods of observation are necessary, as a rule, 
to establish the diagnosis of nervous and mental diseases. 

Another difficulty is found in the tendency of these diseases 
to appear but seldom in the typical form. Usually, the patient 
displays a rather complicated set of symptoms through which 
more than one disease may be indicated. Sometimes a central 
group of symptoms may stand out clearly from the rest and 
form the basis of a satisfactory diagnosis; in many other in- 
stances, the diagnostician is so nearly baffled by the complexity 
of the case that he must either refrain from making a diagnosis 
or take the chance of having others disagree with him. The 
difficulty is reflected in the different varieties of nervous and 
mental disease recognized by various psychiatrists. So far as 
the brief discussion here is concerned, however, there is suffi- 
cient agreement so that controversial points may be avoided. 

Neurasthenia 

The most general and least serious of the neuroses is neu- 
rasthenia. Probably all persons manifest symptoms of this 
disease, but so infrequently as still to retain their status as 
normal individuals. About ten per cent of the general popu- 
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latioii of America seems to be definitely afflicted. Only a small 
proportion of the victims, however, are so nearly disabled as 
to require institutional care. Most of them continue year after 
year to play a sorry part in life, making all their friends and 
relatives, as well as themselves, miserable. 

The chief symptom of neurasthenia is a feeling of fatigue. 
This feeling shows no relation to the amount of effort ex- 
pended, but it does seriously interfere with the individual’s 
ability to work. The fatigue of the neurasthenic appears to 
be more severe than that of the ordinary person. Other symp- 
toms include pains in various parts of the body, most frequently 
in the head. These pains may be assumed by the patient to 
be the symptoms of bodily diseases, from which he tries to seek 
relief. Naturally, he finds no relief, since, in the first place, 
he does not have the disease and, second, he does not really 
want to be rid of the symptoms. Disorders of the digestive 
tract are also common among neurasthenics. Various kinds of 
food do not agree with them. Sometimes they can keep their 
health only by the most careful and meticulous dieting. Nerv- 
ous indigestion, constipation, dyspepsia, and loss of appetite 
are commonly complained of in this connection. 

Anomalies of sensation, such as undue sensitivity to light and 
noise, interfere with the neurasthenic’s efforts to concentrate 
his attention on work or rest and, consequently, irritate him 
excessively. Sometimes the objectionable sensations are sub- 
jective in origin and are experienced as continuous ringing or 
pounding in the ears. Along with these symptoms, possibly 
as a result of them, is found a state of depression or anxiety. 
The patient is discouraged by his illness and feels that the 
future may bring him still greater suffering than the present. 

Causes 

Neurasthenia may be viewed as a way of reacting to conflict, 
a form of adjustment. Its victims have developed feelings of 
inferiority out of their experiences with the problems of life. 
They have not won the success required for the satisfaction of 
their egos. They feel themselves inadequate to cope with the 
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difficulties confronting them, yet are unwilling to accept for 
their part the inferior role to which their accomplishments en- 
title them. This feeling may have little basis in actual facts. 
The victim of the inferiority complex may be just as capable 
and successful as many persons who are quite satisfied with 
their achievements, but, because of his extreme introversion, 
he cannot readily make comparisons between himself and 
others. He attends so diligently to himself that he scarcely 
notices others or the impression he makes upon them. He is, 
therefore, often accused of being selfish. Unintentionally he 
is selfish, for he continually monopolizes all his social relations 
with the story of his own troubles. There is good reason for 
the neurasthenic’s everlasting msistence upon his symptoms. 
They constitute for him, though he does not realize it, his excuse 
for not doing better in the world. If a person is ill, tired, and 
dyspeptic, he cannot, of course, be expected to compete on equal 
terms with normal, healthy persons. He must be excused for 
not accomplishing anything. Moreover, the illness itself gives 
him a certain distinction. By insisting upon having the win- 
dow shades drawn, upon low conversation, selected food, and 
special services of every sort, the neurasthenic can tyrannize 
over his friends and relatives to an astonishing degree. He can 
in this way win as much attention as many a person with real 
accomplishments. No wonder he refuses to give up his illness; 
no wonder he thinks he is the most “nervous” person in the 
world. These symptoms constitute his technique for getting 
what he wants, just as crying constitutes the adjustment tech- 
nique of the infant- He will not relinquish it as long as it 
works. 

The disease may set in as the immediate consequence of 
overwork. The individual may have planned to achieve a cer- 
tain goal by his efforts. As time goes on, it becomes more and 
more apparent that he cannot succeed. His self-respect will not 
permit him to relax his efforts. He cannot openly admit 
failure. A “nervous breakdown” saves him from the difficulty. 
It is not then his “fault” for having to stop. He is ill; he merits 
sympathy and attention for his misfortune. Such an Individ- 
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ual may recover and try once more, but if the fear of failure 
arises, he is likely to retreat again into helplessness. 

In other instances, neurasthenia begins as a means whereby 
persons who have no functions in life accepted by society as 
worth while manage to secure attention. The well-to-do wife 
in a community which frowns upon women engaging in gain- 
ful occupation is frequently a victim of this disease. Her 
“nervousness” may be the only way open to her to remind the 
members of her family that she exists. Through an emphasis 
upon her symptoms, she may be able to force the routine of the 
family to revolve around her and her desires. The success 
of the procedure depends upon the existence of a group of 
attitudes in society encompassed by the term sympathy. These 
attitudes are comparatively recent in their appearance, a fact 
which may account for the apparent absence of “nervousness” 
in rude and primitive societies. If no one ever felt sorry for 
the neurasthenic, he could probably not succeed long in feeling 
sorry for himself, and the disease would soon become rare. 

Hysteria 

In the normal individual, the experiences of life tend to be 
integrated, that is, bound together in a continuous, consistent 
whole. Each new experience is lived in the light of the past, 
with which it is compared and evaluated and given its proper 
place. In a certain sense, all of life from the beginning to the 
present appears to be a single experience. The individual may 
realize that he has changed radically with the passage of time, 
yet he feels that he has been the same person throughout his 
entire life. Inconsistencies and contradictions in his actions 
appear to him to be due to differences in the stimuli, rather than 
to differences in the responses. 

In the hysterical individual, experiences tend to be unin- 
tegrated. They do not seem to be connected with each other. 
The totality of experience is like a collection of unrelated epi- 
sodes. The extent of the dissociation may vary from a slight 
absent-mindedness to complete amnesia and the appearance of 
multiple personalities in a single individual. 
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The extraverted type of person is more likely to be afflicted 
with hysteria than the introvert. The lack of reflection char- 
acteristic of extravert behavior probably permits the accumula- 
tion of diverse experiences without proper integration, with the 
result that the personality is at best only loosely organized. 
When, therefore, the strain of conflict comes, the connections 
give way and dissociation follows. Hollingworth finds that 
the victims of hysteria show a poorer performance on intelli- 
gence tests than sufferers from other neuroses/ This fact sug- 
gests that hysteria attacks the naive or unintrospective person, 
who lacks power to grasp the nature of his troubles and who, 
■consequently, “goes to pieces.” 

Symptoms 

The symptoms of hysteria may be conveniently divided 
into two groups on the basis of their duration: the more or less 
permanent symptoms or stigmata and the recurrent or occa- 
sional symptoms or accidents. A brief description of the more 
conspicuous forms of each group will give some notion of the 
nature of the disease. 

Suggestibility and lack of will power are commonly ob- 
served in the hysteric. Since he cannot make up his mind 
without effort, he readily falls in with suggestions presented to 
him by the social environment. In this way, he acquires 
stigrhata in the form of symptoms of organic diseases. His 
naivete often manifests itself in this connection, for the symp- 
toms are in accord with his own erroneous ideas of what they 
should be for a particular disease, instead of corresponding to 
reality. Thus in anesthesia, or loss of feeling, the portion of 
the body affected is likely to be a part recognized in common 
speech, such as the hand, the foot, the right or left side of the 
body, without regard for the nerve connections involved. 
Paralysis also occurs without regard for the muscle groups 
involved or the nerves connecting them. The symptoms of 
almost any organic disease may be manifested by the hysteric, 
all without discoverable organic cause. The absence of or- 

1 Hollingworth, H. L., T/je Psychology of Functional Neuroses, 1920, pp. 80-99. 
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ganic symptoms, together with the inaccuracy of the func- 
tional symptoms, usually makes the diagnosis of hysteria 
comparatively easy. Cases have been known, however, in 
which for a long time the true nature of the disease eluded the 
physician. 

Accidents 

Attacks in the form of elation, depression, loss of appetite, 
sleepwalking, trances, or catalepsy may occur in hysteria. In 
extreme cases, there may be complete lapse of memory lasting 
for days or months, from which the patient recovers without 
knowing what has happened during the interval. Sometimes 
he finds that he has left his home and gone to a strange place 
where he is living under an assumed name. The tendency to 
wander during the period suggests that the forgetfulness is 
the result of a desire to escape from an unpleasant situation. 

The experiences of the individual during the period which 
he cannot remember form a system of their own. While the 
patient may have lost all sense of his real identity, he usually 
has no diflSculty, during the period of his amnesia, in main- 
taining the identity which he has assumed for the time. His 
behavior is quite likely to be entirely consistent. He remem- 
bers the name he has chosen, the address of his residence, the 
friends he has made during the period. We may say of him 
truly that he has been temporarily another person. If, as some- 
times happens, he should display a tendency to return from 
time to time to the identity of the other person, we speak of 
him as possessing a dual personality. In rare instances, persons 
with three or more personalities have been found. Because of 
the partial nature of these personalities, they may be spared 
much of the stress of conflict and consequently may be fairly 
stable. Their separate existence indicates the achievement of 
complete dissociation. 

Causal Factors 

Mental conflict too severe for the loosely knit personality 
to endure appears to be the immediate cause of hysteria. 
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Freud refines this theory by stating that hysteria results from 
the unsuccessful attempt to repress desires which are in conflict 
with the moral sense.^ The solution of the conflict is found in 
dissociation, whereby the desire and the disapproval are sep- 
arated, so that they no longer oppose each other. 

Treatment 

To attempt to remove the symptoms is, of course, futile^ 
since no organic disease is present, though temporary relief 
may be induced by hypnosis. Medicines are not likely to help, 
except insofar as they aid in giving the suggestion that their 
use will result in a cure. Since the patient wants to keep his 
symptoms, he is not likely to be affected by treatment which 
gives him attention and consideration as long as it lasts. To 
overcome the disease it is necessary to re-establish the connec- 
tions between the separate divisions of the patient’s experiences. 
Suggestion is the most successful method hitherto devised for 
the purpose. 

PsYCHASTHENIA 

The word “psychasthenia” means mental weakness, which 
describes fairly well the third of the more common nervous 
diseases. To the psychasthenic the world has become a strange 
and unknowable place. His experiences do not seem to be 
real, or he feels that some other person is having them. His 
sense of detachment may be so exaggerated as to make him feel 
that he is a stranger even in the midst of a familiar environ- 
ment. He has little confidence in his own power to meet diffi- 
culties. The condition is likely to dev'elop gradually follow- 
ing the strain of continued conflict to which the individual 
cannot make adequate adjustment. 

The symptoms of psychasthenia, unlike those of hysteria 
and neurasthenia, are nearly all mental. They fall into two 
general classes; obsessions and compulsions. An obsession i,i 
a form of mental activity, usually an emotion, which appears 

* See Freud, Sigmund, Selected Papers on Hysteria and Other Psychoneuroses^ 

'.1909.;"... 
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without adequate stimulus and which cannot be controlled by 
the individual. Among the more common obsessions are the 
various phobias. A phobia -is an irrational fear. The victim 
may realize that there is no ground for his fear, but the emotion 
overcomes him nonetheless. Almost every situation in life 
known to the individual may become the setting for a phobia. 
Long lists of varieties have been compiled by students of ab- 
normal psychology. As examples may be mentioned agora- 
phobia and claustrophobia, which are, respectively, the fear of 
open spaces and the fear of closed spaces. The irrational 
character of these fears is shown by the existence of phobo- 
phobia, the fear of fear. Other forms of obsession are found 
in irrational beliefs, which the individual cannot get rid of, 
even though he knows there is no basis for the belief; in pre- 
occupation with an irrelevant thought which will not be put 
out of mind; and in unexplainable doubts, which no proofs 
will permanently remove. 

Compulsions are similar to obsessions except in that some 
physical action is involved. The person who feels bound to 
step on all the cracks in the sidewalk, or to wash his hands 
again and again, or to rise repeatedly from his bed to make sure 
he has locked the door, suffers from a compulsion. Some forms 
of compulsion are found so frequently and are of such great 
social significance as to have special names, for example, pyro- 
mania and kleptomania. The former denotes an uncontrol- 
lable desire to start fires, often of a highly destructive character. 
The individual so afflicted is likely to find himself arraigned 
for arson under circumstances which make it difficult for him 
to avoid punishment.* The kleptomaniac is an involuntary 
thief. He cannot help taking certain articles, even though 
they may be of no recognizable value to him. The victims of 
these forms of compulsion are quite likely to be treated as 
criminals, unless they happen to be in a sympathetic social en- 
vironment. 

Tics are involuntary movements, usually in the form of jerks, 
repeated over and over again, by a single muscle or a group 
of small muscles. The movement is entirely outside the in- 
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dividual’s power of control. He experiences the tic as if the 
muscles concerned were acting solely of their own volition. 
Distraction tends to increase the tic movement. It may be a 
source of great embarrassment to the victim, who may be' fully 
aware of the fact that his face is twitching, yet may be utterly 
unable to stop it. 

Causal Factors and Treatment 

Psychasthenia results from a lowering of the psychological 
tension, which must be kept taut if the mdividual is to retain 
his personality in a unified, controlled fashion. This lowering 
of the tension permits the breakdown of the organizing and 
directing function of the mind. The condition seems to bear 
some relation to the state of general health, being especially 
likely to occur following a long, weakening illness. The 
Freudian explanation of psychasthenia holds this disease due 
to a partial dissociation resulting from suppressed sex desires 
of an antisocial character. 

The relationship of psychasthenia to physical disease suggests 
the desirability of building up the general health as far as pos- 
sible. Beyond this, there is little to be done. Regulation of 
the mental life may be undertaken through a process of analysis, 
but it is of value only when done with exceptional care and 
skill. 

Mental Diseases 

The important differences between neuroses and psychoses 
are social. In the case of the former, the disease is, as a rule, 
not completely disabling. The victim can still attend to his 
afiairs, after a fashion, and keep his place in the community. 
His actions, though perhaps erratic, are yet consistent enough 
so that he can in general be counted on. In the case of the 
latter, the individual’s behavior is so far different from that 
of the “normal” person that he is not regarded as capable of 
managing his own affairs with ordinary prudence. He may 
also be potentially dangerous or damaging to the community. 
Restraint or confinement has come to be society’s defense 
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against the mentally diseased. From this it may be concliided 
that mental disease is more severe than nervous disease, but 
this severity becomes, upon examination, only a social judg- 
ment, based upon the relative danger to the community of the 
victims of the two kinds of disease. 

The Extent of Mental Disease 

According to reports from the Bureau of the Census, the 
hospitals of the United States oifering care for mental cases 
had on their books at the end of 1937 a total of 500,198 patients, 
of whom 445,031 were residing in the institutions. Of the 
total number, 85 per cent were in State institutions, 7.7 per cent 
were in county and city hospitals, 4,8 per cent were in United 
States veterans’ hospitals, and 2.5 per cent in private hospitals. 
More than two-thirds of the admissions for 1937 
Hospitals. 

As a rule, in each State, either the manic-depressive type or the 
dementia praecox type was the most common form of psychosis 
among first admissions. There were a few exceptions to this gen- 
eral rule, however. In New Hampshire and New Jersey psychosis 
with cerebral arteriosclerosis was the most common form, and in 
Nevada, senile psychosis. The proportion of the first admissions 
whose cases were undiagnosed was large in Illinois, Michigan, Mis- 
sissippi, Louisiana, and Colorado; and the proportion without psy- 
chosis was large in Vermont, Virginia, North Carolina, Arkansas, , 
and Colorado. The large percentage without psychosis is partially 
accounted for by the fact that some of the hospitals for mental 
disease have special departments for the treatment of alcoholism.® 

The large and growing number of patients in hospitals for 
mental disease strongly suggests that mental disease is becoming 
more prevalent. Against the obvious conclusion there is, how- 
ever, some evidence showing that better facilities for care and 
the increasing age of the general population are important 
factors.'^ The sex ratio of first admissions to State hospitals is 

^ United States Bureau of the Census, Neu/srelease, released for use of newspapers 
on January 10, 1938, p. 3. : 

^Winston, Ellen, “The Assumed Increase of Mental Disease," American Journal 
0/ ,S(?«o/og'y, Vol. XL, No. 4, January, 1935, pp. 427-39. 
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about 137, while the sex ratio of the patients on the books is 
about no. This indicates that mental disease attacks males, 
more frequently than females, but that recoveries and improve- 
ments leading to discharge are in larger proportion among the: 
males. 


Schizophrenia (Dementia Praecox) 

Schizophrenia is the most common of all the forms of mental 
disease. It made up more than one-fifth of the total first ad- 
missions to State hospitals for 1936, and an even larger propor- 
tion of the readmissions. It should be noted also that the re- 
covery rate for this disease is low, so that the proportion of 
patients with schizophrenia in the State hospitals reaches one- 
third or more of the total patient population. The cities fur- 
nish a disproportionately large number of the cases, due in part 
to the greater prevalence of the disease in the urban environ- 
ment and in part to the age distribution of the city population,, 
which contains a larger share of persons in the age groups most 
susceptible to the disease. It is possible also that cases of 
schizophrenia are more likely to be committed to hospital care 
in the city than in the country. The name suggests that it is. 
the “insanity of adolescence,” but the majority of the cases first 
come to attention between the ages of twenty and forty. Some 
do not appear until the patient is well past middle age. 

Symptoms 

Schizophrenia is the psychosis of the shut-in personality. 
The victim sometimes becomes uncommunicative to the point 
of paying little attention to anything said to him. He rarely 
starts a conversation on his own account. Because of this lack 
of response, the dementia praecox patient seems incomprehen- 
sible. It is all but impossible to feel a sympathetic appreciation 
of his difficulties; he appears to be utterly inhuman in his reac- 
tions. Such actions as he does undertake appear to be en- 
tirely devoid of emotional accompaniments. He has no sense 
of humor. He may relate, with utmost calm and indifference,, 
stories of horrible experiences he believes himself to have had. 
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Apparently liis capacity to feel has all but disappeared. The 
ordinary incentives to action no longer affect him. He has 
neither pride nor ambition; he recognizes no duties; pleasures 
do not tempt him. He is indifferent to life in all its aspects. 
He may, in consequence, sit for years silently staring at noth- 
ing, giving no sign of being aware of what is going on around 
him. 

During the early stages, hallucinations and delusions are 
likely to be found among the symptoms, but as the disease 
progresses these give way to the state of listlessness and immo- 
bility. The disuse of the mental powers following the with- 
drawal from the world leads to their gradual deterioration. 
The extent of this deterioration is, however, easily overesti- 
mated, since the patient does not readily give the response by 
which his mentality may be known. Four types of schizo- 
phrenia are recognized by psychiatrists. Each is defined by a 
group of specific symptoms. 

Causal Factors 

A large proportion of the cases of dementia praecox come 
from families in which other members have been afflicted 
with the disease. This suggests the existence of a hereditary 
factor, but does not by any means prove it. Since the disease 
appears to be functional in character and since no organic basis 
for it has been found, its tendency to run in family lines may 
mean only that the cultural conditions which produce it tend 
to be the same for the several members of the family. Life his- 
tories of patients strongly indicate that early experiences play 
a part in the determination of the shut-in personality, thereby 
laying the foundation for schizophrenia. Quite possibly, this 
form of psychosis may be explained as a set of habits, gradually 
developed, whereby the individual escapes the problems of life 
and the responsibilities imposed upon him. 

Manic-Depressive Psychosis 

As indicated by the name, manic-depressive psychosis has 
two contrasting phases, so different and distinct as to suggest 
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to the casual observer two diseases instead of one. Formerly 
these two phases were called mania and melancholia, respec- 
tively, and were regarded as unrelated. Recent studies have 
shown certain similarities in the two forms, and many patients 
have been observed who manifest both of them alternately. 
They may be regarded as variations of the same sort, but in 
opposite directions from normality. 

Many normal persons experience variations in their reactions 
differing only in degree or intensity from those of the manic- 
depressive. Sometimes the world seems to be a very desirable 
place; the individual feels fortunate, happy, full of energy. 
He is gay and cheerful; his work becomes play; he is friendly 
with everyone. The same individual may at another time 
appear to be a different person. He would then describe him- 
self as feeling “blue.” The world looks dark and gloomy. 
The future holds forth no bright promises, but only the cer- 
tainty of failure. His friends shun him; his work is drudgery; 
everything goes wrong. The individual concerned and his 
acquaintances recognize that he is not quite himself during 
these periods, but they pay little attention to the matter. They 
realize that in a short time he will be himself again. 

If these states are exaggerated so that the individual becomes 
conspicuous, obnoxious, or dangerous, he may be judged a 
manic-depressive. In the milder forms of the manic phase 
the patient is extremely talkative, self-assertive, and active. He 
is boundlessly optimistic and cheerful. He appears to be well 
pleased with everything; his undertakings are conducted with 
tireless enthusiasm. The more severe forms of mania show the 
same symptoms greatly intensified. The patient loses his 
ability to keep his attention fixed; his speech shows flight of 
ideas” in which it may be impossible to discern anything but 
disconnected words. His actions are quick, erratic, sometimes 
violent. He is a typical raving maniac. He may suffer also 

from illusions and hallucinations. 

On the other side of normality is found the melancholic. 
In the milder forms, his condition may be described as a great 
slowing up of activity, together with a feeling of dejection and 
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despondency. The melancholic patient talks but little; moves 
slowly and reluctantly; takes no interest in the world. Feelings 
■of guilt and sin overwhelm him and fill him with remorse and 
grief. He may think he is too wicked to live, and attempt, in 
consequence, to take his own life. In the more severe forms of 
melancholia, the individual sinks into a motionless stupor from 
which he can be roused only with difficulty. It may be neces- 
sary to feed him forcibly in order to prevent him from death 
by starvation. 

Unhappily for the diagnostician, not all cases show the com- 
binations of symptoms which mark them clearly as manic or 
depressive. Mixed states, in which, for example, the patient 
shows the lively thought and elation of mania with the re- 
tarded motor activity of the depressive, are not uncommon. 
All possible combinations are found. 

Causal Factors 

According to Bridges, hereditary tendencies toward the 
disease are found in 8o per cent of the cases. Pressey considers 
it the prime example of inherited mental disease. Others have 
suggested that endocrinal disturbances supply the organic base 
of this disease. McDougall considers it the result of an un- 
balance in the self-assertive and self-submissive instincts, which 
in the normal state tend to counteract each other. None of 
these explanations is altogether satisfactory. Since the disease 
appears to be a purely functional disorder, an explanation in 
terms of function is more likely to fit the facts. Such an ex- 
planation is given by White,® who regards the actions of the 
manic-depressive as the expressions of extreme extraversion. 
The patient is unconsciously attempting to escape inner conflict 
by a “flight into reality.” His continuous activity, constantly 
changing, enables him to keep from thinking of himself. The 
depressive phase results from a failure of the “flight.” The 
patient has given up. He admits his faults and his worthless- 
ness. His self-respect and self-assertiveness disappear com- 

White, William A.» Outlines of Psychiatry^ pp, 139-40. 
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pletely. Sometimes, however, the accusations he directs against 
himself are really intended for another person, for whom he 
has substituted himself. 


Prognosis 

The majority of manic-depressives recover from the disease, 
but are, as might be expected if the disease is functional, more 
likely to contract it again than are those who have never had 
it. Recovered patients nearly always return to the social situa- 
tion from which they came. Often the same conflict-producing 
factors which brought about the disease in the first place are 
still operative. In the course of time, these factors are likely 
to cause a recurrence of the disorder. Unhappily, neither our 
means of control nor our knowledge are sufficient to enable us 
to provide a safe environment for newly recovered manic- 
depressives. 

Attacks of the disease may vary in duration from a few days 
to several years. Between them may be periods of nor- 
mality, equally variable in length. Under favorable circum- 
stances, the patient may be paroled during these periods and 
permitted to live at home, where ordinarily he is much happier 
than in the hospital. 

Paranoia 

Though relatively uncommon, this form of psychosis is 
mentioned because it so clearly exemplifies disorder of the per- 
sonality. Apparently some individuals are more susceptible 
than others to the contraction of the disease. When such in- 
dividuals encounter opposition in their strivings for social ap- 
proval and recognition, they are likely to assume attitudes of 
antagonism toward some of their associates. These attitudes, 
supported by faulty observation and illogical reasoning, may 
develop into firmly established ideas of persecution. The vic- 
tim of paranoia may thus come to believe himself in danger 
from persons who seek to do him harm while pretending to be 
his friends. Through wrong interpretations, he sees in the 
acts of others the evidence for his conclusions. Ultimately he 
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may become so alarmed over his safety that he may take violent 
action to defend himself. 

In other cases, the paranoiac meets his failures by losing his 
true identity and assuming that of an important and presum- 
ably successful personage. To himself, thereafter, he is no 
longer the humble individual seen by his friends, but a rich, 
powerful man, for whom nothing is impossible. In this strange 
form of adjustment is to be observed the acquisition of social 
approval and the evasion of personal responsibility by a process 
of systematic self-deception. Since a cure requires the patient 
to submit to a diminution of his ego, paranoia is extremely dif- 
ficult to treat successfully. 

Other Psychoses 

Certain other forms of mental disease, psychosis with cerebral 
arteriosclerosis, senile dementia, and general paralysis, furnish 
examples of the group of psychoses in which organic factors 
are apparent. Although a variety of symptoms are displayed 
during the course of these diseases, they have in common a 
tendency toward a decay or degeneration of the mental powers. 
As previously suggested, the presence of organic factors does 
not, of course, explain the mental symptoms of these diseases. 
It shows the dependence of the sound mind upon a sound body, 
nothing more. However, since the appearance of the organic 
defect, be it hardening of the arteries or the effects of syphilitic 
infection, is necessary to the appearance of the disease, attempts 
at cure and prevention may well be directed toward the removal 
of the organic defect. This circumstance places the problem 
of controlling psychoses of this character more properly in the 
field of medicine as commonly understoodTban in the field 
of psychiatry. 

Alcoholism 

The drinking of alcoholic liquor has long been a moral 
question. Defenders of drinking there have been in plenty, 
but none have successfully argued its value on moral grounds. 
Here the objectors have had the field to themselves, and they 
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have had much to say about the wickedness and sinfulness of 
strong drink. They have enlisted the aid of the church and the 
school and even the government in bringing moral suasion to 
bear on those who persist in drinking. They have quoted ex- 
tensively the reports of scientific investigations purporting to 
show the physiological harmfulness of alcohol. The result, 
considering the time and energy involved in pressing the im- 
morality of drinking, has been slight. Many people continue 
the practice in spite of the strong moral disapproval to which 
they are subjected. This fact is one of the most significant 
pieces of evidence we have to the effect that alcohol does in fact 
provide the consumer with certain satisfactions that are ex- 
tremely valuable to him. These satisfactions are by no means 
the same for all; consequently, there is no single answer to the 
question; Why do men drink? 

Quite likely, however, the chief reason for the consumption 
of alcohol is to be found in its psychological effects. In gen- 
eral, this effect may be described as anesthetic. Alcohol lowers 
sensitivity to all kinds of stimuli, including pain; it removes 
inhibitions; it dispels fear; it gives a sense of well-being. To 
the man whose life is full of conflict, inner and outer, whose 
security is constantly threatened, whose most common self- 
feeling is one of inferiority, alcohol offers at least a temporary 
relief. 

Modern society finds many of its members beset with inhi- 
bitions, uncertainties, and doubts. They cannot act, because 
the issues are not clear or because the questions are too complex. 
Alcohol removes the complexities and banishes hindrances to 
action. It releases the individual from the hampering restric- 
tions of his own personality. It gives him freedom. Other 
persons suffer from feelings of inadequacy and inferiority; they 
lack the courage to face unfamiliar or complex social situations. 
These, also, find in alcohol a cure for their troubles. Under its 
influence they have the experience of being clever, wise, pro- 
found, courageous, able to meet all opponents and to overcome 
all difficulties. 

Some men use alcohol to help them over emergencies. A 
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speech or an interview seems less terrifying in prospect and 
seems to go oil better if preceded by a drink. From occasional 
nse, such men may come to rely upon alcohol, not only for 
real emergencies but also for strength to carry on all the ordi- 
nary activities of life. Ultimately they cannot undertake any- 
thing without the support of alcohol. For still others, drink 
is a means of attaining conviviality. The dull conversation of 
commonplace people who have nothing to say becomes spar- 
kling repartee after a few rounds of cocktails. Reserve and 
bashfulness are replaced by gayety and abandon. Stiffness and 
formality give way to congeniality and even to intimacy. The 
palest of wit seems excruciatingly funny. 

In none of these cases is the desired result obtained by the 
individual who becomes so drunk as to be no longer aware 
of his environment. Yet there are people for whom this is an 
•end deliberately sought. Common laborers who are always 
tired and underfed, who have no cheerful or even decent home 
life or recreation, who see in the future nothing but increasing 
poverty and misery for themselves and their children, may seek 
in drink the oblivion in which they can forget their troubles. 
For them drinking has no esthetic aspects; it is merely a short 
cut to a stupidity so deep that nothing matters. The confirmed 
inebriate may keep himself in this state continuously, never 
allowing himklf to become conscious enough to appreciate 
his condition. 

Though less important than the psychological effects, alcohol 
also has physical effects for which it may be consumed. It 
tends to dull the sense of fatigue and to increase the inner 
feeling of muscular strength and power. It gives a sensation 
of warmth which is comforting to persons who are exposed to 
cold. Quite probably it also becomes a physiological require- 
ment for persons who have consumed it regularly over a long 
period of time, so that definite discomfort is felt in abstinence. 

, Drug Addiction 

The effects described above are even more conspicuous in 
the case of drugs, such as opiates and cocaine, the use of which 
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is in general motivated by the same desires as is the use o£ 
alcohol. The effect of the habitual use of drugs is, however, 
much more devastating than that of drink. Drugs rapidly 
produce physical as well as mental deterioration in their victims. 
The craving for the drug may become so strong in the individ- 
ual as to lead him to commit the most serious crimes in the 
attempt to secure a few more doses. Once established, the 
drug habit can rarely be broken by the individual without 
assistance. The baneful effects of drugs are so apparent that 
no society mindful of its welfare can tolerate their general use. 
There is no public argument in favor of permitting the sale of 
drugs, as in the case of alcoholic liquors. Consequently, al- 
though opium smoking is still prevalent in parts of the Orient, 
the problem of drug addiction in America has been reduced to 
comparatively small dimensions. Estimates of the number of 
drug addicts in the United States range from a hundred thou- 
sand to a million. 

The Prohibition Movement 

Throughout the whole period of our national life, the sale 
of alcoholic drink has been a moral issue. For this reason it 
has never been possible to evaluate the consumption of alcohol 
on the basis of its actual effect on human welfare. Every con- 
ceivable argument has appeared on both sides of the controversy. 
Both sides have appealed to science, economics, history, and the 
Bible. The conclusions drawn have often been entirely un- 
warranted by the facts adduced. 

The temperance movement began about 1800. As its name 
implies, it did not advocate complete abstinence and, in the 
beginning, it opposed only the consumption of distilled liquors 
in excessive amounts. Ale, beer, and wine were regarded as 
necessary items in the human diet. Propaganda for temper- 
ance, disseminated through societies organized for the purpose, 
was directed at individuals. By 1835, these societies had a 
million members. With the gain in numbers, the movement 
became more inclusive in its objectives, soon reaching the point 
where it favored total abstinence and urged the passage of 
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legislation to make liquor selling illegal. Between 1850 and 
i860, fourteen States enacted prohibition laws. With the sole 
exception of the law of Maine, all these were repealed, annulled, 
or declared unconstitutional within the next few years. 

These reversals proved to be only a temporary setback to the 
forces of prohibition. Two important organizations, the Pro- 
hibition Party and the Women’s Christian Temperance Union, 
were organized in 1869 and 1874, respectively. By 1880 a 
strong prohibition movement was under way. The Anti- 
Saloon League began its activities in 1893, and from that time 
on prohibition sentiment gained steadily, though at first slowly. 
Alcohol was pictured as the chief, if not the only, cause of 
crime, poverty, family disorganization, disease, and death. 
Under laws inspired by prohibition enthusiasts, school children 
studied textbooks which described the damaging effect of 
alcohol upon every important organ of the body. Thousands 
of men in all social classes signed total abstinence pledges. 

Restrictive legislation applied to the liquor traffic indicated 
the growing sentiment of opposition to it. Saloons were 
ordered to close on Sundays, on election days, and at specified 
hours every day. They were prohibited from selling liquor to 
minors or to habitual drunkards. "‘Dry” territory was created 
in many States by local and county option laws. The “wets” 
countered not only with propaganda for personal liberty but 
also by permitting local governmental units to become de- 
pendent for their financial support upon taxes paid by liquor 
dealers. They carried their arguments to court, but almost 
always lost. By 1916, about one half of the States were dry and 
over one half of the population lived in dry territory. 

The exigencies of the World War re-enforced prohibition 
sentiment sufBciently to bring about national prohibition, first 
by emergency legislation, later by amendment to the constitu- 
tion. The Eighteenth Amendment, going into effect on Janu- 
ary 16, 1920, inaugurated a period marked by increasing dis- 
satisfaction with the results of attempts to enforce its provisions. 
In the beginning, consumption of alcohol was greatly reduced, 
but soon it began to rise. A bootleg liquor industry arose, ulti- 
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mately reaching such dimensions as to defy successfully the 
law-enforcement agencies at almost every turn. In many com- 
munities, where the people were opposed to prohibition, it was 
difficult to secure convictions from juries, no matter how con- 
vincing the evidence. Several States repealed the supporting 
legislation they had passed following the enactment of the 
Federal prohibition act, leaving the problems of enforcement 
to be solved by the national government without State aid. 
When the Wickersham Committee on Law Observance re- 
ported in 1931, it was clearly shown that the enforcement of the 
prohibition laws had failed, yet so firm was the belief in the 
fundamental rightness of prohibition even then, that the Com- 
mittee did not recommend the repeal of the law. 

Agitation for the repeal of the Eighteenth Amendment be- 
came especially powerful after the depression began. Some 
persons apparently believed that repeal would favorably affect 
business conditions. Others, including many who believed in 
the desirability of general total abstinence, were convinced that 
a prohibition which did not prohibit was worse than none at 
all. There was some evidence that a general disregard for law 
resulted from unenforced prohibition; also that the large profits 
of the bootleg liquor industry were used to corrupt public offi- 
cials, who were bribed to permit violations of a law for the 
enforcement of which there was little public demand. 

Congress passed the repeal resolution in February, 1933. 

States ratified it quickly, and on December 5, 1933, the Eight- 
eenth Amendment and the legislation enacted to carry out its 
provisions were repealed. The experiment, thus brought ig- 
nominiously to an end, teaches nothing about the goodness or 
badness of alcohol as a beverage or as a narcotic. It does, how- 
ever, demonstrate the faultiness of the ordering-and-forbidding 
technique as a means of morals regulation in situations where 
there is a large recalcitrant minority. 

The Control of Drugs 

Most of the efforts to limit the sale of drugs have centered 
around opium and its derivatives, which formerly made up an 
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important item in the exports of India to China and, inciden- 
tally, to other parts of the world. In forcing China for more 
than fifty years to accept opium imports, Great Britain played 
a role dictated by commercial rather than humanitarian inter- 
ests. Beginning in 1907, the trade was restricted by the provi- 
sions of an Anglo-Chinese agreement, and in 1917 ail Chinese 
ports were closed to the importation of Indian opium. Mean- 
while, Britain has greatly reduced the production of opium in 
India. In 1909, an international opium commission met in 
Shanghai, and in 1912 an opium conference was held at The 
Hague. The World War prevented any significant accom- 
plishments, and the work was subsequently taken over by the 
League of Nations. A number of meetings and conferences 
were held in Geneva, with the result that agreements for inter- 
national co-operation to control opium manufacture were se- 
cured from practically all countries. Similar control was 
extended to other narcotics.® 

In the United States, the limitation of the sale of drugs has 
been carried out under the Harrison Act of 1914, which provides 
that all persons selling drugs must be licensed and that all pack- 
ages of drugs must bear revenue stamps. In 1929, Congress 
provided for the establishment of two narcotic farms for the 
confinement and treatment of addicts who have been convicted 
of offenses against the narcotic laws. 

Public opinion strongly supports laws forbidding illegitimate 
uses of drugs, and consequently convictions of proved violators 
are comparatively easy to secure. The cravings of addicts are 
so severe and the profits in supplying them so great that a small 
trade continues nonetheless. More recently, dijESculties have 
arisen in the control of marijuana, a drug apparently introduced 
into this country from Mexico. It is the product of a plant 
easily grown anywhere in the United States, and is usable with 
practically no preparatory process. Indications are that the use 
of marijuana is spreading and that it may prove a troublesome 
problem before effective means of combating it have been per- 
fected. yV 

World Peace Foundation Vol. Vllli Nos. 8-9, 1925, pp. 552-60. 
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Care of the Mentally Diseased 

Erroneous ideas as to the nature of mental disease have per- 
sisted until quite recent times. Even as late as in the eighteenth 
century, mentally diseased persons were believed to be possessed 
by evil spirits or to be supernaturally inspired. Obviously, 
nothing elective in the way of treatment was available in the 
circumstances. The patients were sometimes starved, beaten, or 
otherwise tortured in the hope that mistreating the body would 
drive out the devils supposedly inhabiting it. Asylums for the 
insane were little more than prisons where dangerous patients 
were confined as a measure of protection to society. Because 
of the seemingly unhuman character of most behavior of men- 
tally diseased persons, normal persons had no understanding of 
mental disease. Their attitude toward the victims was a mix- 
ture of fear, aversion, and amusement. In England and even 
in the United States,^ less than two hundred years ago, mad- 
houses were visited by diversion seekers, just as now people visit 
the zoo to see fierce animals safely behind the bars. 

The history of the care of the mentally diseased shows a close 
relationship between the development of methods of treatment 
and the development of the hospital as an institution. The 
asylums or madhouses of American colonial days and of the 
corresponding period in Europe were generally little more than 
specialized jails. The inmates were often confined in chains 
and treated like wild animals. The activities of the Society of 
Friends are to a large degree responsible for the beginning of 
the change which has since taken place. A hospital designed 
to cure insane patients was opened in Philadelphia in 1752. 
The standards of the time are indicated by the fact that the 
insane were incarcerated in the cellar.® 

A few other institutions for the mentally diseased were 
established before the end of the eighteenth century, and 
methods quite humane in comparison with the earlier were 
employed. The movement to hospitalize the insane, thus aus- 

Deutsch, Albert, Men/ff/Zy 7 /Z in 1937, p. 64. 
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piciously begun, received a severe setback as a result of the 
epidemic of poorhouse building which swept across the United 
States in the early part of the nineteenth century. The poor- 
house, appearing in almost every State, tended to supersede the 
hospital as an institution for the care of the insane. Obviously 
the poorhouse could offer nothing but wretched custodial care; 
treatment was impossible. This period was distinctly retrogres- 
sive so far as provisions for the mentally diseased are concerned. 

In the second quarter of the century arose and flourished the 
belief that mental disease could be cured in practically every 
case, if proper treatment were given. Though intended to help 
the insane, this notion harmed them, because of the disappoint- 
ments inevitably following the discovery that cures were far less 
common than promised. Genuine help for the insane did not 
come until the energetic activity of Dorothea Lynde Dix (1802- 
1877) had begun to impress the public with the barbarity and 
futility of current methods of dealing with persons mentally ill. 
Through her influence, St. Elizabeth’s Hospital in Washington, 
D. C., was established, and a number of States modernized and 
expanded their provisions for the care of the insane. 

Since that time there has been continuous, if somewhat ir- 
regular, progress in dealing with the mentally diseased. The 
State-operated hospital has come to be the accepted form of 
institution. About half the States now have this type of system ; 
a few have county hospitals; others have no well-defined plan.'* 
Psychiatry, for many years a much neglected field of medicine, 
came into its own following the beginning of the mental hy- 
giene movement. This movement owes its inception to the 
efforts of Clifford Beers, who, in 1908, published “A Mind That 
Found Itself.” The book is an autobiographical account of 
Beers’ experience in an asylum for the insane. It aroused great 
public interest in the fate of the insane and thus prepared the 
way for the acceptance of the mental hygiene movement spon- 
sored by Beers. The National Committee for Mental Hygiene, 
organized in 1909, has ever since functioned actively and suc- 
cessfully in the promotion of mental health. The nature of 

Deutsch, Albert, The Mentally III in America, 1937, p. 271. 
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mental disease is, as a result, much better understood; psychiatry 
has taken its rightful place as a branch of medicine; and the 
techniques of care and treatment have been vastly improved. 
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JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 

F rom the fact that small, homogeneous groups are able to 
maintain a high degree of immunity to internal conflict 
without anything recognizable as formal organization or con- 
trol, we may infer that early societies had little crime. In the 
absence of contact with socially divergent societies, unapproved 
forms of behavior seldom or never entered the individual’s 
mind as a course open to him in the solution of his problems. 
He acted in accordance with the standards of his group, stand- 
ards unanimously accepted, because no other way ever occurred 
to him as a possibility. In this manner, his behavior was con- 
trolled in the interests of the group without arousing in his mind 
the feeling that he was being coerced into conformity contrary 
to his personal desires. The notion that the welfare of the 
group and of the individual are not always identical would 
probably have appeared strange to him. 

The improvement of techniques, economic and communica- 
tive, has brought most of humanity far away from this condition 
of primitiveness and isolation. We of modern societies have 
lost the unanimity of the past. In our groups are sub-groups 
and sub-sub-groups, out of the highly specialized experiences of 
which the members develop new attitudes, differing strongly 
from group to group. Out of this condition, conflicts arise 
which tend to break up and destroy society. The action of the 
aggressor in the conflict is judged antisocial, cognizance is taken 
of it, and crime has arrived. In order that the larger unity may 
prevail and in order that confusion may be avoided, we have 
set up certain minimum standards of social behavior, conform- 
ity to which we insist upon from every, member of the group. 
These minimum standards, formally stated, constitute our laws. 
Mere obedience to the law is not the most highly approved level 
446 
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o£ social behavior; rather it is the lowest limit, the requirement 
made of all Thus the law forbids us to take our neighbor’s 
life, but we are under no legal obligation to treat him kindly. 
As a means of securing the desired conformity, we have created 
an incentive, namely, punishment, which is designed to express 
the attitude of the group toward the offender and to offset the 
incentives that might otherwise lead to violations of the law. 
With the operation of the system thus established we are all 
more or less familiar. Indeed, it is the assumption of the law 
that everyone knows what the law requires. An intricate 
organization of legislatures, courts, police, and prisons under- 
takes to formulate and enforce the law. Its- partial failure gives 
rise to the problem of crime, probably the most difficult of all 
the social problems found currently in the United States. 

' Realizing, as we now do, that human behavior, bad as well as 
good, is determined by various elements of the social environ- 
ment, we have recently begun in serious fashion to deal with 
the problem of crime by way of prevention. Obviously, this is 
the only way of arriving at anything approaching permanency 
in the solution. A great change in attitude toward the persons 
who commit crimes has had to take place before preventive 
measures could be undertaken. This change has not yet 
reached all the people, nor does it extend to all persons defined 
as criminals. It has, however, gained sufficient strength in the 
public mind to permit the application of some sociological tech- 
niques to the treatment of juvenile offenders and to the modifi- 
cation of the social environments in which children must live. 
Under the friendly protection of the changed attitude, the study 
of delinquent behavior among children has proceeded rapidly. 
In the last twenty years, there has been accumulated a large 
body of the findings of research in this field, on the basis of 
which a technique of treatment has been worked out. Owing to 
factors in the situation not yet fully understood, this technique 
is at some points faulty. However, it represents our first ac- 
complishment in the field of criminology thus far and is of 
much greater importance because of its potential value than its 
present degree of success indicates. We hope some day to ex- 
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tend this method to the treatment of all persons, young and old, 
who show a tendency to become delinquent. 

Juvenile Delinquency — Extent 

The meagerness of statistical information on the subject 
makes it impossible to discover accurately the number of de- 
linquent children. According to the report of the Delinquency 
Committee of the White House Conference of 1930, the number 
of children dealt with by the courts on delinquency charges 
exceeds 200,000 per year for the United States.^ The United 
States Children’s Bureau estimates that in the area from which 
it has secured data, about one child in every one hundred ap- 
pears in court annually.^ Of the 554,376 arrests reported to the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation for 1938, 18,528 were of persons 
16 years of age or less and 17,276 were of persons aged 17.® 
Besides these, large numbers of children are warned by the 
police or are arrested and subsequently released without trial. 
This group is probably much larger than that handled by the 
courts. 

Only a comparatively small portion of the total number is 
sent to institutions. So-called training schools are now main- 
tained by all the States, many of them having more than one 
unit. Yet the total inmate population of these schools is not 
greatly in excess of 30,000. Considerable inequality in the pro- 
portionate number of juveniles committed to institutions has 
been observed for the several States. In general, the agricul- 
tural areas have the lowest rates. Figures secured from juvenile 
courts reporting to the Children’s Bureau give some informa- 
tion as to the trend in juvenile delinquency, which appears to be 
without significant variations. There is no indication that the 
amount of juvenile delinquency will change greatly in the im- 
mediate future. It may be noted, however, that on the basis of 
reports from 28 courts in 17 States the Children’s Bureau has 

The Delinquent Child, pp. 2:L?r-g. 

2 United States Children’s Bureau, Facts About Juvenile Delinquency, 'BmttM Pub- 
lication No. 215, 1932,. p. 4. , ,, 

2 Federal Bureau o£ Uniform Crime Reports, Vol. IX, No. 4, 1939. 
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found an increase in juvenile delinquency of ii per cent for 
1937 over 1936. 

Characteristics of the Juvenile Delinquent 

Although most State laws permit charging with crime in- 
dividuals as young as seven years, a disposition has been noted 
recently to raise the lower limit to ten years. The juvenile 
court age is ordinarily given as ten to seventeen, but this is only 
a convenient figure, since the States vary greatly in the age 
limits set for eligibility to the juvenile courts. Statistics on the 
age of offenders are, therefore, of little value. In general, the 
number of children charged with delinquency increases from 
the first year the children are old enough to come to court until 
the last year they are admitted. Quite possibly the difference 
is almost entirely due to the disposition of the police to arrest 
the older offender and let the younger ones go. 

Boys are adjudged delinquent five or six times as frequently 
as girls. Negro children of both sexes have a much higher de- 
linquency rate than white children.'^ The most common 
charges made against boys are stealing and acts of carelessness 
or mischief, whereas girls are more often charged with running 
away, incorrigibility, and sex offenses. As the juvenile group 
becomes older, the offenses charged resemble more and more 
those found in adults. About half of the boys and one third of 
the girls are recidivists. 

Causal Factors 

The day is not so far in the past when human behavior, espe- 
cially behavior to which moral judgments are attached, was 
regarded as the product of the individual’s will. The individ- 
ual could choose to do good or he could choose to do evil; his 
selection was supposedly based upon his own inner qualities, 
which were held to be relatively independent of the social situa- 
tion. It was recognized that the social environment might to 

^ See United States Children’s Bureau, Juvenile-Court Statistics, Year Ended De- 
cember 31, 1^34, and Federal Juvenile Offenders, Year Ended June 30, 1935, Bureau 
Publication No. 235, 1937. 
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some degree influence behavior, otherwise the activities of mis- 
sionaries and teachers must have been considered futile, but an 
individual found among bad companions was ordinarily be- 
lieved to have chosen them deliberately and consequently to be 
himself responsible for any evil influence they might have upon 
him. The individual was held strictly accountable for his acts 
and their consequences. 

Since the beginning of the present century, there has been a 
marked change in the explanations of behavior accepted by 
psychologists and sociologists. The idea of personal responsi- 
bility has been given up entirely as of no value in explanation 
and of little in control. In its place are recognized individual 
factors such as physique and mentality, and social factors such 
as family and community life. Behavior is not an entity but a 
function of the individual and the environment. It has been 
recognized also that an individual’s acts depend to a consider- 
able extent upon his experiences, from which it is clear that 
behavior tendencies can be radically changed through changes 
in the social environment. 

The acceptance of this form of explanation makes possible a 
new way of understanding delinquent behavior, which is, after 
all, much like any other kind of behavior. For all behavior, 
bad and good, consists of a series of attempts by the individual 
to secure a more satisfactory adjustment to his surroundings. 
Socially, a good adjustment requires the gratification of certain 
desires involving relationships with other persons. How these 
desires originate is a question not yet completely answered, but 
if we accept their existence in culture as a fact, the explanation 
of their transference to the individual ofiers no difficulty. Peo- 
ple can learn how to feel in a given situation, how to think as 
well as how to act. Recognition of the need for food becomes, 
by the act of recognition, a wish. Even before the individual 
knows that he has such a wish, its periodic gratification intro- 
duces the ministrations of the mother or nurse, a repeated series 
of situations in which food plays a part and consequently comes 
to he expected. Its absence would be recognized with a feeling 
of loss and longing, identical with the wish. Furthermore, 
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long before the individual can speak, he has learned to transfer 
the wish for food to a wish for the attention of the persons who 
supply it to him. The steps from this situation to the fully 
developed desires for social approval are short and inevitable. 
They are taken by every normal person while he is still a young 
child. The desire for social approval soon comes to be, if it is 
not from the beginning of social life, the most important fact 
for the explanation of motivation. There are, to be sure, many 
forms of social approval and many different individual notions 
as to what constitutes social approval, but always the desire for 
it will be found motivating behavior. 

From this point of view, action is seen as the purposeful pur- 
suit of a goal. The individual’s behavior patterns or habits are 
the techniques whereby he seeks to gratify his wish for social 
approval in some form or other. His technique may be poor, 
so that the results of his efforts are unsatisfactory, in which case 
he feels thwarted and defeated. Or his notion of social ap- 
proval may lead him to seek status in a criminal gang, in which 
case even his success is at least a partial failure from society’s 
viewpoint. In the first case, the individual becomes maladjusted 
because he cannot gratify his desires. In the second case, he 
becomes maladjusted because the objective of his desires is not in 
accord with the generally accepted standard. 

It happens not infrequently that when the individual does not 
succeed in gaining his ends by socially approved methods he 
will try others. If these are against the law, he will be ad- 
judged delinquent as soon as his actions are discovered. It 
may also happen that he has learned and practiced criminal 
techniques from the beginning, in which case, also, he will be 
regarded a's delinquent by society as soon as he is found out. 

The first concern of the sociologist in attempting to discover 
why some but not all persons resort to illegal behavior is to 
isolate the significant factors in the situation, ordinarily spoken 
of as causes. Since behavior is seen as a function of the in- 
dividual and the environment, the causal factors must be found 
in the relationships between the two. The separation of causes 
into individual and social factors is quite arbitrary and is 
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justified only as a matter of convenience in dealing with them. 
Thus the unfitness of the red-headed boy in the social group 
may be just as logically spoken of as the unfitoess of the social 
environment for the red-headed boy. With this explanation 
a presentation of the causal factors may be undertaken without 
creating a misunderstanding as to their nature. 

Physical Traits as Causal Factors 

In order to function successfully in society, the individual 
must possess physical equipment adequate for the purpose. 
If he hears or sees poorly, he may fail to measure up to the 
standard of performance set for him. Often neither he nor his 
group may realize that his senses are defective. Since no allow- 
ance is made for his handicaps, he may become discouraged 
by his failures ; he may find life so uncomfortable in school that 
he can no longer endure it. He stays away and becomes a 
truant, a delinquent. Since the individual’s sensory defect 
appears to be the condition most directly connected with his 
turning to delinquent behavior, we regard it as the cause. If 
he had been normal in this respect, he would probably have 
made a normal adjustment to the demands of the situation. 
Once more it should be mentioned that the social environment 
which fails to take account of individual differences, such as 
poor sight and hearing, may just as logically be considered the 
cause of delinquency as the defect itself. 

Failures leading to delinquent behavior may be due to a 
variety of physical abnormalities in addition to those men- 
tioned. The cripple, who cannot win the esteem of his play- 
mates through physical prowess, may steal money to buy candy 
for them. Any individual who is physically so different from 
the other members of his group as to be conspicuous, whether 
it be because of his size, features, or any other trait, is likely to 
be made unduly self-conscious, a state which readily manifests 
itself in peculiar behavior. This is especially likely to be the 
case if the abnormality is regarded by the group as a mark 
of inferiority. 
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Mentality 

A minimum o£ mental capacity is absolutely necessary to the 
individual’s acquisition of the personality traits requisite to 
modern social life. The simpler the environment, the smaller 
the degree of intelligence required. It sometimes happens, 
therefore, that a connection can be observed between low men- 
tal capacity or feeblemindedness and delinquency. The same 
is true of mental disease. Derangements of the mind result 
in errors of perception and reasoning and in loss of the powers 
of inhibition, which are rather frequently expressed in delin- 
quent behavior. It is not true, however, that mental or physical 
abnormalities invariably result in delinquency, nor that their 
absence confers immunity. Under favorable circumstances, 
satisfactory adjustment can be made in spite of almost any 
individual abnormality. 

Personality 

The individual’s personality, although the product of his 
experience, is so intimately a part of him that a discussion of 
its relation to behavior seems, in some respects, to belong to the 
individual, not to the social factors. Resulting from the opera- 
tion of a unique experience upon a unique organism, every 
individual acquires a set of personality traits or habits, them- 
selves unique. These traits may have been developed in a nar- 
row, circumscribed environment, differing fundamentally from 
the general environment. For example, a child raised in a 
home where his slightest wish has always been anticipated 
and gratified with no effort whatever on his part, is likely to 
find himself sadly maladjusted when at last he is forced by cir- 
cumstances to face the world. By habit he has come to have 
numerous desires, but his experiences have not provided him 
with the means or techniques of gratifying them in ways ac- 
ceptable to the world. In his search for a solution, he may 
engage in delinquent behavior. 

This outcome is all the more likely if, as part of his habits, 
he has learned to think of crime as an interesting and rather 
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common form of behavior. His experiences may have given 
him much contact with crime— through magazines, movies, 
or delinquent companions. His resistance to undertaking 
criminal activities may be very slight or even totally lacking. 

Social Factors 

Certain features of the social environment are more likely 
than others to condition the individual in such a way as to 
induce in him delinquent behavior. These features, are treated 
here as the social factors making for delinquency. First in 
importance among these factors is the broken home. The 
home, in spite of the numerous changes it has undergone (see 
Chapter 3), still provides the social environment for the in- 
dividual during his most impressionable years. There he learns 
or fails to learn the fundamental demands of social life. Any 
failure on the part of the home to play its full role in. this 
respect is reflected in the personal traits of the children reared 
therein. They go out into the world ill prepared for the con- 
flicts in which they must inevitably engage. 

Our measure of the effect of the home on juvenile delin- 
quency is made by noting the number of delinquents coming 
from “broken” homes, that is, homes not composed of father, 
mother and their children living together. Not all homes 
which include both parents are ideal, nor are all widows in- 
capable of providing adequate home training for their children, 
but the probabilities seem to be in favor of the unbroken home 
as against the broken home as a favorable social environment 
from the point of view here taken. Statistics bearing on the 
home life of delinquent children are therefore of significance. 
According to the investigations of the United States Children’s 
Bureau,® about 36 per cent of 66,651 children charged with* 
delinquency in the juvenile courts in 1934 came from broken 
homes. Girls show a greater dependence upon the home than 
boys, the proportion of delinquent girls from broken homes 
being above the average. According to Shaw and McKay, 

^ Juvenile-Court Statistics, Year Ended December 31, 1^34, and Federal Juvenile 
/«»(? jo; / pjj. Bureau Publicatioa No. 235, 1937. 
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however, this factor as a cause of juvenile delinquency has been 
greatly overrated.® 

The School 

The school is second only to the home in its opportunity to 
shape the personalities of children. Consequently, it ranks 
next to the home in its relation to delinquent behavior. Its 
treatment of the child is, however, in many ways the exact 
opposite to that of the home. In the home the child is treated 
as an individual. His position as a person is assured him in 
every way. He has a place at the table, a bed and possibly a 
room of his own, and numerous private possessions. Ordi- 
narily, his wants receive immediate attention. The family ac- 
tivities are planned with his welfare in mind. In the school 
he is but one of many. His special wishes receive little atten- 
tion. The group is the unit, and he is expected to submerge 
himself in it. The blow to his ego may be severe, and if he 
has received no preparation for the new situation, he may fail 
in making adaptation to it. If the failure is complete, if no 
satisfactory group relationships of any kind are attained, the 
individual cannot endure the school environment. Unadjust- 
ment to the school environment is taken so seriously by the 
modern community that the individual who can no longer con- 
tinue in it is defined as a delinquent. Many forms of partial 
failure may also be defined. The large, stupid boy may at- 
tempt to compensate for his low status in the classroom by 
attacking his smaller schoolmates on the playground. Or the 
boy who cannot learn to spell may attract attention by misbe- 
having. The large proportion of truancy, running away, and 
mischief in the list of juvenile oifenses indicates the extent to 
which maladjustment in school may lead to delmquent be- 
havior. 

Poverty 

The vague term poverty often appears on lists of social factors 
involved in delinquency. Its efiects are probably much less 

®Shaw, C. R. and McKay, H. D., “Are Broken Homes a Causative Factor in 
Juvenile Delinquency?" Social Forces, Vol, io. No. 4, May, 1932, pp. 514-24. 
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significant than commonly supposed, and nearly always in- 
direct. The vast majority of children grow up in poor homes. 
Most of them are as law-abiding as the children of the high- 
income groups. It is true, however, that some of the effects of 
poverty are conducive to delinquency. The family with an 
extremely low income has comparatively little choice in the 
location of its residence. It must live where the rents are within 
reach. This means, often enough, that the poor family lives 
in the slum, where criminals also live, where playgrounds are 
few, and where wholesome social leadership is lacking. More- 
over, the poor family must occupy a small house, sometimes too 
small to afiord the comfort and privacy requisite to the develop- 
ment of self-respecting personality. It is not surprising that in 
these circumstances children are not properly fitted for the 
world. 


Community Influences 

By the term “community influences” is meant those social 
conditions, some of which are present in almost every com- 
munity, which tend to develop in children attitudes favorable 
toward delinquency. Among such conditions may be men- 
tioned the existence of organized criminal gangs, the prevalence 
of gambling and vice resorts, unsupervised dance halls and road- 
houses, lack of recreational facilities, and lack of economic op- 
portunity for young people. Any child who, by the force of 
circumstances, falls victim to influences of this character is likely 
thereby to find himself trained for delinquency. 

A relation is also noted between early employment and de- 
linquency, working children showing a higher rate of court 
appearance than the nonworking group. This relationship 
is probably not causal in the ordinary sense, but lies in the fact 
that child labor and delinquency are the results of common 
factors, which makes them vary together. Thus the conditions 
which force a child into industry while he is still very young 
include poor home environment, inadequate education, and 
failure in school, all of which are in themselves conducive to 
delinquency as well as to child labor. 
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Treatment 

The new conception of delinquency, the realization that it 
is the product of the social situation, calls for new methods of 
treatment. Under this conception, it is no longer possible to 
handle the offender as if he had deliberately chosen to follow 
evil ways. We have discovered that to “blame” the individual 
through condemnation and punishment is merely to add an- 
other large item to the already unfavorable social situation in 
which the delinquent is involved, thereby decreasing the chances 
of his recovery to acceptable behavior. We find it difficult, 
however, to shed the ancient attitudes of anger, fear, and re- 
sentment that have played so large a part in our treatment of 
delinquency in the past. In spite of the acceptance of newer 
principles, we still retain much that is old in the machinery 
we have set up for dealing with delinquent children. We 
cannot give up completely the notion that a violation of the law 
is a crime and that the criminal must be punished. Conse- 
quently our juvenile courts, probation systems, and institutions 
for juveniles are often curious mixtures of the old and the new, 
sometimes approaching the ideal of the new, sometimes sinking 
back to a condition not far different from that of corresponding 
agencies designed for criminals in general. 

The Juvenile Court 

We need not go far back in history to reach a time when chil- 
dren who violated the law were treated with tlie same severity 
as adult criminals. Long prison sentences, transportation, and 
even the death penalty were imposed upon young children in 
Western civilization as recently as a hundred years ago. The 
beginnings of a change in the practice came when the law 
exempted the younger children from responsibility for their 
actions on the ground of immaturity. In most States, at pres- 
ent, children under fourteen can be convicted only if the prose- 
cution can prove that the offender understood the illegal and 
wrongful character of the act designated as criminal. But 
mere exemption from responsibility did not provide a satisfac- 
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tory substitution for older methods as a means of dealing with 
offenders. This came with the establishment of the juvenile 
court, the first one being that of Chicago, founded in 1899. 
Juvenile courts are now operating in all but two of the States.^ 

The juvenile court introduced into society an entirely new 
principle, namely, the focusing of attention upon the individ- 
ual instead of upon the offense. In the ordinary criminal 
court, the defendant’s personal qualities are of no moment. 
Evidence reflecting upon his character or his past actions, ex- 
cepting only those directly connected with the offense, may 
not be introduced by the prosecution. The jury must deter- 
mine as well as it can what manner of man the defendant is by 
the evidence bearing upon one specific act, which may have 
occupied only a few minutes. Only rarely is the jury in a 
position to exercise any choice with respect to the treatment to 
be accorded to the defendant. If he committed the act as 
charged, he must be found guilty, even though it may be evi- 
dent that he will never commit an offense again. The de- 
fendant having been found guilty, the judge has no choice but 
to sentence him according to the law, which often allows but 
little variation in penalty. Throughout the whole proceeding, 
attention is centered upon the offense rather than upon the 
offender. Even in the determination of guilt, which this 
method is designed to secure, the socially desirable result is 
not always obtained. No officials are present whose business 
it is to elicit the truth. The prosecuting attorney wants to win 
the case; so also does the attorney for the defense. The judge 
can do nothing more than to conduct the trial according to the 
rules; the jury, which might be interested in discovering the 
truth, can ask no questions. The result is a battle of wits be- 
tween opposing lawyers in which considerations of social 
welfare are completely submerged. 

The juvenile court is not technically a criminal court at all. 
Strictly speaking, no trials are conducted there. The question 
of guilt or innocence, as it applies to the commission of a par- 

United States Children’f Bureau, Farts About Juvenile Delinquency, Bureau 
Publication No. 215, 1932, p. 30. . 
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ticular ojOfensCj is of minor significance. The offender is treated 
as a ward of society whose social environment is of such a char- 
acter as to necessitate society’s intervention on his behalf. In 
order that the intervention may be of the right sort, the court 
must investigate all matters which will throw light on the be- 
havior tendencies of the individual. Physicians, psychiatrists, 
psychologists, and social investigators, attached to the court, 
examine the individual and his social environment according 
to their several specialities. As much as possible is discovered 
about the individual from himself. His physical condition, his 
mentality, his personality traits, his own report of his life ex- 
periences, are all made a part of the record. His parents, play- 
mates, teachers, and employers are interviewed for the informa- 
tion they may be able to give. On the basis of all the informa- 
tion collected, the judge makes disposition of the case. 

Probation 

In the majority of the cases, the offender is placed on proba- 
tion. This means that he remains under the protection and 
supervision of the court for a specified period, in charge of a 
probation officer who is attached to the court and is directly 
responsible to the judge for the proper performance of his 
duties. The probation officer, ideally, is a man or woman 
trained and fitted to guide children. He should become per- 
sonally acquainted with his charges, learn their difficulties and 
help them make the necessary adjustments. In practice, the 
ideal is not always attained. Sometimes the appointment to 
the position of probation officer is determined by political affilia- 
tions, rather than by fitness for the work. Often the number of 
cases assigned to the individual officer is so large that he cannot 
possibly become acquainted with all of them, not to mention 
visiting them in their homes at frequent intervals. In such 
instances, supervision dwindles to the formality of requiring 
the probationers to write a letter once a week to the probation 
officer. Even this is better than nothing, but naturally the 
effectiveness of the treatment is lost, and it is not surprising 
that many children so supervised get into difficulties again. 
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The requirement of a weekly letter does not introduce sufficient 
influence into the social situation greatly to change the behavior 
patterns therein developed. 

Institutions FOR Juveniles 

Inevitably, some young delinquents appear who are so com- 
pletely unadjusted that their return to the community is in- 
advisable. Some form of delinquency may have become so 
ingrained in their habits that the slightest opportunity for its 
exercise will serve as a stimulus. Or the acts likely to be 
committed are of so serious a character that the safety of the 
community demands that the offender be confined. The older 
“reformatories” for juveniles served this latter purpose and the 
additional one of inflicting punishment. There still remains a 
tendency for them to be administered after the fashion of pris- 
ons. Routine, regimentation, and corporal punishments are 
still too frequently utilized, but as the real purpose in the new 
scheme of treatment for juveniles becomes more generally 
known, these relics of the past tend to disappear. 

The use of special institutions for juvenile offenders has 
greatly increased since the beginning of the present century. 
Most of the increase probably results from public acceptance 
of the principle that children should not be subjected to the 
contaminating influence of contact with adult criminals. 
Though at first the change meant nothing more than the estab- 
lishment of a separate prison for juveniles, it was the beginning 
of a new form of institutional care, designed to rehabilitate the 
inmates rather than to exact penalties. The pattern of or- 
ganization has become that of the school instead of that of the 
penitentiary. 

Foster Homes 

In some cases, foster homes have proved satisfactory for the 
care of juvenile delinquents. If the foster parents have a gen- 
uine interest in the child’s welfare, combined with extensive 
knowledge of child behavior and its control, successful place- 
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ments may be made. Boarding homes appear to yield better 
results than free homes. Too often the free home is unsatis- 
factory because of the tendency of the foster parents to expect 
their wards to pay for their keep and the trouble they occasion 
by working. The difficulty of equating the values of board 
and work, together with the belief of the children that they 
have no word in the bargain, is likely to lead to misunderstand- 
ings and feelings of injustice. The children involved often 
try to meet the difficulty by running away. 

Institutions for Temporary Care 

Frequently enough, the police arrest a juvenile delinquent 
for whom no home is at once available. The child may be a 
runaway, or his home may be of such a character that he should 
not be returned there, or the child may be one who cannot be 
trusted at large. The necessary investigation and arrangements 
for hearing the case take time, even under the most favorable 
circumstances. During this period, the child must somehow 
be kept in a place where he is properly cared for and from 
which he can be brought to court. The necessities of the case 
demand an institution of detention where juveniles can be 
detained until their difficulties are more or less definitely 
disposed of. In the past, the county or city jail usually served 
this purpose, and in some places the jail continues so to be used. 
Small communities, with only a few juveniles requiring deten- 
tion, find the expense of maintaining a separate institution 
prohibitive. Consequently, such institutions are much less 
common in small communities than in large ones. Even in the 
larger cities the problem of segregating the various kinds of 
children who must be detained has not been fully solved. 

A fairly satisfactory substitute for the institution is the private 
boarding home. It can be made available where a special 
detention home cannot be provided. Many of the smaller 
communities have begun to use this method, but the jail is still 
resorted to, especially when the offender is believed to be dan- 
gerous. 
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Minors Above Juvenile Court Age 

A special problem is created by a large group of offenders 
who, though above the age at ^vhich juvenile court jurisdiction 
stops (usually i6 years) are nonetheless more nearly like 
children than adults and, consequently, are fit subjects for the 
juvenile type of treatment. In most communities no special 
provision is made for them. They are treated like adults, tried 
and, if convicted, sent to prison with ordinary criminals. A 
disposition to change this practice is seen in the tendency to 
deal more leniently with the youthful offender. Provisions are 
becoming more and more frequent for placing such persons 
under probation, giving them suspended sentences or sending 
them to special reformatories or prisons. A number of States 
and cities have established special courts other than the juvenile 
court for hearing cases of minors. It appears that ultimately 
the methods of the juvenile court will be adopted for all persons 
under the age of twenty-one, and possibly for first offenders 
above this age. 

Adults Responsible for Juvenile Delinquency 

Unprincipled adults are occasionally apprehended for contrib- 
uting to the delinquency of children. Sometimes they teach 
children to steal; sometimes they merely encourage stealing 
by buying the stolen goods. In other instances they sell liquor, 
drugs, guns, or other harmful objects to children. Or they 
engage in sex delinquencies involving young boys or girls. 
According to the ordinary practice, such individuals are tried in 
the criminal courts. The charges are often of grave character 
and the defendant may need all the safeguards guaranteed him 
by the constitution. Unfortunately, this procedure requires the 
attendance of children as witnesses. To appear as complaining 
witness in a trial of this sort may be almost as damaging to the 
character of the witness as if he were the defendant. Juvenile 
courts have therefore sought jurisdiction over such cases, in 
order to protect the children involved. In many cases this can 
be done satisfactorily, but instances are certain to arise in which 
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the defendant demands the public jury trial, conducted accord- 
ing to the established form. In such a case the public appear- 
ance of the child witness is inevitable. The most that can be 
hoped for in situations of this kind is that the court will protect 
the child as much as possible. 

Prevention 

Any program of treatment of juvenile delinquency which 
does not include as its most important part a program of pre- 
vention can be justified only as an emergency measure. Treat- 
ment without prevention is at best only palliative; its work is 
never done; it contributes but little that is of lasting benefit to 
society. A program of prevention gives promise of a time 
when reformatories will be less, rather than more, in evidence. 
It looks forward to the day when the social environment will 
be so constituted as to develop well-adjusted, law-abiding citi- 
zens out of the children who are subjected to it. 

Such a program of prevention must be based upon a knowl- 
edge of the causal factors at work in the production of de- 
linquency. Though much remains yet to be learned, the 
studies of recent years have progressed far enough to permit 
the undertaking of a widespread attack upon these factors. 
This attack includes as one of its first objectives the education 
of the public as to the practicability of the juvenile court 
methods and the ultimate value of prevention. Since the 
money for operating courts, detention homes, probation, and 
other portions of the machinery of treatment must come from 
taxes, a favorable public opinion is absolutely essential. 

The second objective is improvement of the home. Recog- 
nizing the part played by unsatisfactory home life in causing 
delinquency, the program of prevention aims at building up 
the home so that it will turn out well-adjusted individuals 
instead of delinquents. Some of the requirements, such as 
economic security and an income above the poverty level, 
appear to be beyond the possibility of attainment. Others, such 
as education of the parents in child care and training, may be 
reached through the activities of agencies now in operation. 
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Tke United States Children’s Bureau and a number of other 
public and private agencies can do a great deal along this line. 
Special assistance to parents can be provided in the form of 
habit clinics and child guidance clinics, where behavior prob- 
lems can be recognized and dealt with long before they reach 
so serious a stage as to be defined as delinquency. 

The school has also been selected as a field of operations by 
the exponents of prevention. Provisions for medical and men- 
tal examinations, and special care for the maladjusted without 
stigmatizing them as inferior, have been advocated and are 
slowly coming into practice. These methods enable the school 
to discover the peculiarities of the individual and to make it 
possible to provide him with the individual treatment his pe- 
culiarities demand. 

Finally to be dealt with are the various influences that ema- 
nate from the community itself. Commercialized amusements 
such as dance halls, roadhouses, gambling joints, and moving 
picture theaters, may, unless properly controlled, lead many of 
their youthful patrons into delinquency. Well-enforced legis- 
lation to keep these enterprises in bounds is an important part 
of the program of prevention, but the negative aspect of amuse- 
ment control is not enough. The community must provide 
competition for harmful activities through parks, playgrounds, 
libraries, museums, and public entertainments, all so attractive 
that the children will prefer them to socially disapproved activi- 
ties. Opportunities for education, for vocational training, and, 
finally, for work at a decent wage must also be provided, if the 
temptation to delinquency is to be circumvented. This last, 
like a living wage for the family breadwinner, cannot be at- 
tained by a process of education as we now understand it. 
Upon contemplation, the problem of delinquency becomes in- 
credibly large. The complete prevention of it appears im- 
possible; the most we can hope for is a considerable reduction. 
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CRIME 

T he preceding chapter has dealt with the problem of treat- 
ing and preventing delinquency, especially among chil- 
dren. Behavior was regarded as the product of the social en- 
vironment, hence beyond the individual’s power of choice. 
Society was held responsible for the behavior patterns produced 
in its members and, consequently, in duty bound to provide the 
individual from birth with a proper environment or, failing in 
this, to correct the personalities of those individuals who have 
been given a wrong start in life. If the principles for treating 
and preventing juvenile delinquency could be put into general 
practice, we should theoretically have little trouble with adult 
criminals, but we do not seem to be able to go far in this 
direction. 

One of the reasons for our failure is doubtless to be found 
in the fact that criminal behavior is so firmly established in our 
folkways that we cannot present a united front against it. 
According to Sutherland,^ the prevalence of white-collar crime 
in America is related to the existence of criminal practices in 
almost every white-collar occupation, practices which are 
learned, along with the regular techniques, by those who enter 
these occupations. Accepted by many people as unobjection- 
able and by many more as inevitable, criminal behavior mani- 
fested in connection with a profession arouses but little public 
disapproval. The victims are so often weaker in social influ- 
ence than the criminals that their protests count for nothing. 

There exists, consequently, a large criminal population of 
adults who prey on society more or less throughout the active 
period of their lives. However desirable it might be to give 

^ See Sutherland, Edwm H., “White-Collar Criminality,” American Sociological 
jRewVw, Vol. 5, No. 1, February,. 1940, pp. i-x2. 
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these persons the careful individual treatment which might 
restore them to law-abiding society, the circumstances render 
such a course practically impossible. They are adults, equipped 
with set habits, difficult to change. They resist all obvious 
efforts to reform them. Their adjustments are so firmly fixed 
and their social connections are so extensive that to alter them 
would require virtually a complete shift of personality. More- 
over, this criminal population is a part of the social order, with 
powerful social influences at its command, itself exercising 
considerable control over the direction of social action. To 
catch and convict an occasional offender from this group does 
no good. The only recourse seems to be the adoption of the 
best defensive measures we can contrive, in order to make life 
tolerable while we continue the process of education for social 
responsibility, which we hope will ultimately eliminate crim- 
inality from our culture. 

Cost of Crime 

The most obvious effect of crime is its huge cost in terms 
of money. The vast majority of crimes are economic, that is, 
they are motivated by the desire to acquire money or other 
property in some manner contrary to law. Non-economic 
crimes, such as assaults and murders, are often incidental to 
attempts at burglary or robbery. Every time an economic 
crime is successfully perpetrated, property is taken from its 
owners, who are thus deprived of the products of their industry 
or business activity. In the aggregate, the losses sustained 
amount to enormous sums. 

Statistics on the costs of crime are, however, too meager to 
permit our giving the totals with accuracy. Innumerable small 
thefts are never reported to the police. We have become so 
accustomed to losses of this sort that we are not surprised when 
they occur and, consequently, are not disposed to do anything 
about it. We realize, moreover, that the police have so much 
to do already that they will not have time to concern themselves 
about the theft of a book or a hat or an umbrella. We have no 
figures on the total value of these relatively inexpensive articles 
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taken by thieves. We can only infer from the frequency of 
crimes of this character that the loss is large. 

When the value of the stolen property is considerable, the 
victim usually reports the matter to the police, but since there 
is no systematic collection of the information presented, this 
adds little to our kno^vledge. Certain factors tend to cast 
doubt upon the accuracy of such figures as may be had. Police 
departments do not like the imputation of inefficiency which 
follows the publication of large losses from crime; on the 
other hand, some victims of crime greatly overstate the value of 
the property lost. There are, besides, at least a few economic 
crimes undiscovered by the victims. Successfully forged wills, 
embezzlements, adulterations, fraudulent security sales, fraudu- 
lent bankruptcies, and thefts of goods in small quantities from 
large stocks may be in this category. The persons affected may 
never know that the losses they have suffered were the result 
of crime. In other cases, the victim conceals his loss. If he 
has been swindled, for example, he may hesitate to admit what 
a fool he was. If he has lost money in a crooked gambling 
game, he may refuse to divulge his connection with such activi- 
ties. If he has been robbed in a vice den, he will say nothing 
about it, lest his having been in such a place become public 
knowledge. In fact, his desire to keep facts of this sort secret 
gives opportunity for the crime of blackmail, one of the most 
difficult crimes to combat because of the reluctance of the vic- 
tim to co-operate publicly in the prosecution. 

It is safe enough to guess that the annual losses in the United 
States through these various forms of crime amount to many 
millions of dollars. If we include also the sums stolen from 
the public in the form of graft, smuggling, tax evasions, insur- 
ance frauds, and racketeering, we may be sure the total runs 
into billions. 

In addition to the direct cost of crime, consisting of property 
taken from owners, there is also an indirect cost, made up of 
money spent in attempting to capture and imprison criminals 
and to prevent potential criminals from committing crimes. 
Several of the agencies of State and local governments are en- 
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gaged solely in combating crime. Most conspicuous among 
them is the army of trajOBc officers, policemen, detectives, sheriffs, 
constables, marshals, and guards, which must be kept constantly 
in the field. According to the census of 1930, over 170,000 
persons are engaged in the occupations of law enforcement. 
This figure does not include the group classified as “guards, 
watchmen, and doorkeepers,” numbering 148,000, or “lawyers, 
judges, and justices,” numbering 160,000, many of whom are 
primarily law enforcement officers. The cost of operating the 
police systems of the United States for the year 1927 was more 
than a billion dollars.^ The court system, housed in costly 
buildings, employs thousands of judges, clerks, bailiffs, and 
other officers. The State and Federal prison systems carry more 
than 12,000 persons on their payrolls.® The total expense of 
these systems reached 139,308,350 for the year 1930.^ 

Private Defense Against Crime 

In spite of the huge systems of public law enforcement agen- 
cies existing in the United States, citizens find it necessary to 
supplement the activities of these agencies with private police, 
detectives, spies, guards, and watchmen. Every large business 
establishment has to keep persons employed for the purpose of 
preventing crimes by its employees or patrons. The conduct- 
ing of business transactions of every kind is complicated by the 
necessity for guarding against cheating. The intricate systems 
of checks and counter checks found in accounting practice is 
designed primarily to prevent embezzlement. The cash regis- 
ter, the railway conductor’s punch, the street car conductor’s 
bell, all exist to prevent employees and others from pocketing 
the proceeds of the business. Furthermore, individuals who 
have movable property of any description are forced to keep it 
under lock and key. Practically every door is equipped with a 
lock, a great expense in the aggregate, for there are millions 
of doors in the United States. Safes, armored cars, guns, and 

2 £t;tinger, Clayton J., 1932, p. 260. 

^United States Department o£ Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 

State and Federal Prisons and Reformatories, igzg and igjo, p. 50. 

^Ibid., p. 50. 
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burglar alarms add their comparatively small portion to the 
total cost of crime. This cost we do not know. It has been 
estimated at I15, 000,000,000 per year, and even this great figure 
is quite possibly an underestimate. 

Cost to Human Happiness 

To attempt to translate into economic terms the loss to human 
happiness caused by murders, assaults, and emotional shocks 
due to threats of harm is futile. No equivalent in property 
can be found for his life by the average individual. Many a 
man would gladly empty his pockets, if by so doing he could 
avoid the experience of being robbed. Nevertheless, it is ob- 
vious that among the costs of crime must be included the suf- 
fering endured by individuals who are, directly or indirectly, 
the victims of murder, rape, or assaults of any sort. Some 
8,000 homicides are committed annually in the United States. 
Most of the persons killed have relatives who suffer intensely 
from the resulting personal loss. Though noneconomic in 
character, this loss cannot be disregarded. 

Characteristics of the Criminal Population 

To gain an understanding of the nature of crime it is de- 
sirable to study the criminal. If we were in a position really 
to do so, we should be greatly helped in our efforts to appre- 
hend and frustrate him. Quite naturally the criminal does 
not voluntarily submit to an investigation by persons who seek 
to destroy him. We are forced, therefore, to content ourselves 
with only an occasional glimpse into the real world of the 
criminal. For the most part we must rely for our information 
upon the criminals who fall into the hands of the police and 
who are, as a result, detained for a time in jail or prison. 

Clearly the group of persons arrested does not include more 
than a small fraction of the total number of those who commit 
crimes. It includes at least a few innocent persons. The 
selective action of police activity is likely to result in the cap- 
ture of the slow, the weak, the cowardly, the inept, the amateur, 
and the stupid. The individuals arrested, therefore, do not ac- 
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curateiy represent the criminal population. Information re- 
lating to this group cannot be applied to the criminal popula- 
tion as a whole without correction for the selective factors. We 
utilize this information because none better is available. 

According to the Bureau of the Census/ there were on De- 
cember 31, 1938, in the State and Federal prisons and reforma- 
tories a total of 159,818 prisoners. Of these, 154,383 were men; 
5 s 435 were women. During the year 1938, there were 88,087 
admissions to the institutions included in the report. Burglary 
and larceny, both economic crimes, constitute generally more 
than one third of the offenses for which convicts are sentenced. 
More than two thirds of the discharges are of convicts who 
have served less than two years. About 35 per cent of those 
convicted of homicide serve five years or more. Negroes show 
a commitment rate about three times as high as that of the 
whites; native whites show a rate about two and one-half times 
that of the foreign-born whites. The convict group averages 
much younger than the general adult population. Commit- 
ment ratios generally show the greatest number of commit- 
ments at the age of 19, and an almost equal number at 20. In 
the higher age groups, a gradual decline exists in the commit- 
ment ratios up to the age of 29, after which the decline is 
rapid. 

Numerous studies of prison populations show the typical 
convict to be a rather poor specimen of the human race. He 
is smaller and lighter in weight than the average. He has little 
education, usually no vocational training, and no occupation 
other than unskilled labor. He comes from the lower social 
classes, possessing neither wealth nor position. Psychological 
tests show his mentality to be below the average; psychiatric 
examinations reveal psychotic tendencies. That these charac- 
teristics are truly indicative of the nature of the criminal popu- 
lation may be doubted, since they are all of the sort which would 
tend to result in the individual being captured, convicted, and 
kept in prison until the expiration of his term. About all we 

® United States Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Pmoww in 
State and Federal Prisons and Rejormatorus: 1937. (Newsrelease, October 14, 1939.) 
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can be reasonably sure of is that the typical criminal is a young 
man, but even this is of some value in the study of causation. 

Causal Factors 

To attempt an explanation of the vast and varied activities of 
the criminal population is to face a difficult task. Criminal be- 
havior includes a good many varieties of action, determined by 
one or more of a variety of motives. In most instances, the 
adult criminal is only the juvenile delinquent grown up. He 
is more dangerous because he has more strength and skill ; he 
is less amenable to treatment because he has become more set in 
his ways; otherwise he is the same. Something in the environ- 
ment so influenced him that he commits crimes. His criminal 
behavior may be a form of compensation for inferiority or it 
may be a bid for recognition. It may be symptomatic of per- 
sonal maladjustment, subjectively recognized for what it is. 
Unquestionably, many criminals are of this type. But there is 
also a large group, the members of which are not personally 
maladjusted in this sense. They do not feel themselves to be 
in the wrong. They know they are violating the law, but their 
consciences do not hurt them. They think illegal behavior is 
all right as long as they are not caught by the police. These are 
the most dangerous criminals, not only because of the cold- 
blooded and calculating manner in which they commit their 
crimes, but also because of the wide social influence they exer- 
cise. The shame and remorse and the sense of guilt which 
overwhelm the individual who knows he has done wrong is 
not a part of their reaction. They gloat over their success in 
criminal activities. The example they set becomes a powerful 
influence in the lives of all the members of the community. 
Our discussion of the causal factors will concern itself mainly 
with a description of those features of our culture which makes 
possible flagrant criminality of this sort. 

The Law 

Primitive peoples do not regard law as man-made. Their 
explanation for its existence usually brings in a superhuman 
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agent, a Lawgiver, who in the distant past presented the people 
with a code of laws for their guidance. The law is thus beyond 
the power of men to change. Their duty is to obey and enforce 
it, to which end they must maintain courts and penal systems, 
but they have no use for a legislature. Edicts and decrees of 
the ruler are regarded not as legislative acts but as mere promul- 
gations of the already existing law. It is only within the past 
several centuries that we have come to regard law as subject 
to human action. Now we consider it possible to enact into 
law any regulation whatsoever or to repeal any of those existing. 
Our legislative machinery provides an easf way of making 
changes. Even our constitutions, the most fundamental of all 
our laws, are subject to amendment. In fact, these constitm 
tions themselves contain certain provisions for their own modifi- 
cation. 

Modern life, with its ever-increasing complexity, requires 
a great deal of regulation. The city of the present could not 
operate if people did not conform to numerous rules of be- 
havior. Confusion and conflict would inevitably follow any 
attempt on part of a large group to get along without such rules. 
It is to be expected, therefore, that as aggregations of popula- 
tion increase, the limitations imposed upon freedom of action 
by law will become more and more numerous. It is also pos- 
sible that the very ease with which our legislative machinery 
works contributes to the multiplicity of laws now on the statute 
books. Congress and the State legislatures are in session a large 
part of the time. The tliousands of bills they pass are in- 
creased by thousands more made into laws by city councils. 
Probably no individual in the United States knows the require- 
nients of all the laws by which his behavior is limited. Most 
people are aware of only a few of the more important ones. 
Some of the laws, theoretically in force, have been long since 
forgotten. They are obsolete, unenforced, unknown. In spe- 
cial circumstances, some of these may be revived and enforced 
by zealous officials, to the consternation of persons who may 
have been ignorantly violating the forgotten laws. 

This state of affairs is well calculated to develop among the 
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citizens of our country a set of attitudes decidedly favorable 
to crime. In the first place, we no longer believe in the in- 
fallibility of the law. We know it was made by human beings, 
quite as likely to make mistakes as ourselves. We do not 
respect the law as the expression of superhuman wisdom for 
the regulation of human afiairs. In fact, our observation of 
the activities of legislative bodies often leads us to conclude that 
the law does not even express the degree of human wisdom 
that should properly be brought to bear on matters as important 
as the making of laws. Laws, therefore, have become divorced 
from the mores. 'The notion of inherent rightness does not 
cling to the behavior they enjoin. We may obey the law be- 
cause we think it makes for a better community or because 
we are afraid of the consequences of disobedience, but we do 
not obey it because we think it is right that we should. 

In the second place, we are so overwhelmed by laws that even 
with the best of intentions we cannot know and obey them all. 
Law enforcement is necessarily selective; so also is law obedi- 
ence. How easy it is, under these conditions, to develop the 
attitude that one need only obey those laws which suit his pur- 
pose and convenience! Many laws are flouted even by the 
officials. Why should not the private citizen do likewise, 
making his own selection of laws to flout .? 

Law and Conflict 

In a democracy, the majority rules. This means that one 
half the citizens plus one have the power to determine govern- 
mental policies and to pass laws restricting the behavior of the 
minority group without its formal consent. Actually, of course, 
the threat of potential revolt on part of large minorities keeps 
the majority within bounds; nonetheless the majority, since it 
has the armed forces of government at its command, can go 
far toward coercing minorities. The minority forced by such 
circumstances into submission does not respect the law embody- 
ing the will of the majority. Quite likely the citizens of the 
minority group will regard the laws in question as unjust, to 
be obeyed only if they cannot safely be disobeyed. 
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This attitude toward law has become prevalent in recent times 
as a result of the transfer of the class conflict from the informal 
arena of the mores to the halls of the legislatures and the courts. 
Here the various economic groups fight for laws to favor their 
special interests. They fight to saddle the tax burden upon 
their opponents and to appropriate the revenues for themselves. 
The winners in the conflict write the terms of capitulation into 
law, and the losers must pay. Neither the winners nor the 
losers emerge from the conflict with the feeling that the re- 
sultant legislation is really best for the country as a whole, al- 
though, to be sure, both sides in argument claim to represent 
the public. The losers may obey the laws thus produced as a 
part of good policy, but their attitude toward such laws is bound 
to be unfavorable to their continuance. These laws represent 
an enforced subjection to the will of a stronger group, motivated 
by selfishness, instead of just laws, fair to all. 

The manner in which the conflict over laws is waged, when 
the facts become known, contributes further to the attitude of 
disrespect, which may become strong enough to be called re- 
sentment or contempt. Laws are, for the most part, made by 
representatives chosen by the people for the purpose. When, 
the representatives do not vote in accordance with the will of 
the people who elected them, or when they plainly work for 
their private interests rather than the public good, the people 
feel frustrated and cheated. Sometimes a group can cheerfully 
accept defeat, if it feels that the fight was fairly fought; but 
if it feels that its loss is due to trickery, it cannot accept the out- 
come. Reports of graft, bribery, and corruption of every sort 
in government are current. Some of these are undoubtedly 
true. How is it possible for the citizenry to accept laws created 
under these conditions.?’ It would appear that criminality is 
not nearly so difficult to explain as is the continued existence 
of large numbers of people who try to obey the law in spite of 
its defects. 
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The Police and the Courts 

The legislatures are not alone to blame for the lawlessness 
of America. The police and the courts also come in for a 
portion of the responsibility. It is a matter of common knowl- 
edge that the police share the general disrespect for law. They 
cannot enforce all the laws; consequently, they must make a 
selection. There is no scientific way of making such a selection. 
No matter how it is made, some persons are sure to be dis- 
pleased. Often enough, it is made in response to demands of 
powerful interests or groups, which thereby get what they want. 
No policeman can respect a law which he must enforce simply 
because a powerful political group wants it enforced. He can 
hardly feel that he is working for the welfare of society. His 
energies, therefore, are likely to be directed only toward the 
capture of those criminals who have no social influence in the 
community. These individuals, when captured, feel that they 
have been discriminated against. They see persons whom they 
regard as much worse than themselves not only at large, but 
actually occupying high places in society. If, by chance, such 
an individual is arrested, he is usually soon free on bail or on 
a habeas corpus writ, quickly presented to a friendly judge by 
his lawyer. 

At the trial, the defendant is more likely to win if he has a 
good lawyer than if he has to content himself with the counsel 
assigned him by the court. He knows of instances in which 
men in high places have stolen large sums and escaped punish- 
ment. . He cannot help resenting a long sentence imposed upon 
him for what seems, by comparison, a trifling offense. Small 
wonder that he becomes a sworn enemy of all law, determined 
thenceforth to break the law at every opportunity. 

So prevalent are the attitudes here described and so extensive 
is the illegal behavior resulting therefrom, that we are not far 
from wrong in saying that in our society illegal actions are 
normal. They are freely engaged in by persons who do not 
regard themselves as criminals and are not so regarded by others. 
But the line between acceptable illegal behavior and unaccept- 
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able illegal behavior is not clearly drawn. It differs for dif- 
ferent individuals and groups. It makes up a wide area of 
human behavior in which choice of action is given no reliable 
guide. On the whole, it constitutes a milieu of criminality, 
in which the individual is readily induced to give over every 
motive except that of personal advantage and every rule of ac- 
tion except that of expediency. 

Society’s Weapons — ^The Police 

If, after the foregoing description, we can still regard society 
as in some sense a unit, we may consider the means by which 
crime is opposed. Most of society’s weapons against crime 
have been developed since the appearance of the large city, but 
their beginnings are observable among the most primitive 
people. Even in the simplest forms of culture are found rules 
with the force of law. There may be no body of men specially 
appointed to enforce the law, but every citizen is expected to 
do so. The members of the group serve as judge, jury, and 
executioners. The procedure follows well-recognized patterns 
for the various groups. 

With the division of labor characteristic of civilization have 
come also the specialized agencies and occupations of law en- 
forcement. Foremost among these in the war on crime are 
the police, the men whose chief business it is to capture the 
individual criminal and bring him into custody. This invar- 
iably means a personal encounter between the criminal and 
the police, in which the latter are frequently called upon to 
risk their lives. With the development of criminal techniques, 
police techniques have changed to meet the new demands. No 
longer does the policeman carry a lantern and a rattle around 
the town at night, crying out at intervals “all’s well.” He is an 
athletic individual, well-armed, trained in the ways of handling 
desperate criminals. He may be provided with a motorcycle 
or automobile in order that he may give chase to criminals 
who attempt to escape. He may wear civilian clothes, so that 
he may be unrecognized as a policeman. Or he may be a 
specially trained or experienced person whose chief work is to 
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discover clues to crimes, in which the perpetrator is unknown 
as to identity or whereabouts. He may utilize the techniques 
of microscopy, of chemistry, of fingerprinting, or of ballistics., 

In their most highly developed forms, the techniques of the 
police are adequate to meet the purposes for which they have 
been devised. Gangsters have no monopoly on armored cars, 
machine guns, and bombs; these may be used by the police 
with equal facility. Systems of communication, the most 
recent utilizing the short-wave radio, serve to organize the 
police of a given city so that they can be mobilized on short 
notice. The methods of the best detectives are unbelievably 
clever. Experts on counterfeiting, handwriting, forgery, and 
the tricks of criminals in general are almost never deceived. 
The most spectacular exploits of the detectives of fiction are 
matched, if not surpassed, by those of real life. 

Unfortunately, the best techniques are not generally available, 
so that the average police force is comparatively inefficient. 
Mistaken policies of economy by city councils often curtail 
police activity. The low pay keeps intelligent men off the 
force. The uncertain tenure of the positions, owing to political 
interference, prevents the development of a professional police 
and lowers the morale. Lack of co-operation among the 
thousands of independent police forces in the United States — 
Federal, State, city, and county— keeps their efficiency low. The 
possible remedies are apparent from the symptoms of inade- 
quacy. Better pay, security of tenure, and special training for 
the work are obvious necessities. But with all these supplied, 
the police of America would still be inefficient. They need also 
to be co-ordinated, preferably organized and controlled from a 
central station and by a central authority extending over the 
whole United States. For the police to be limited by State, 
county, and city boundaries is to handicap them too severely 
in their difficult task. 

The Courts 

According to the method theoretically followed, the sus- 
pected individual who has been captured by the police is turned 
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over to another of society’s agencies for combating crime, 
namely, the court. In practice, however, only a small portion 
of the total number of persons captured by the police are dealt 
with in this manner. If the police brought in every person 
they suspect of violating a law, it would be physically im- 
possible for the courts to handle all the cases. Besides, many 
of the offenses are trivial; the police either overlook the matter 
or let the offenders go with a warning. A number of innocent 
persons fall into the hands of the police in raids or under cir- 
cumstances which place them temporarily under suspicion. 
Such persons are usually freed as soon as the police discover 
their innocence. There remains, even after these subtractions, 
a large group of suspects whose guilt or innocence must be 
determined by judicial procedure. 

The court is the mechanism through which this procedure 
is carried out. The institution, as found among us at present, 
is the descendant of earlier forms differing in many respects 
from modern courts. In medieval Europe, some of the courts 
were merely dueling places where litigants fought out their 
differences with dangerous weapons under a system of rules 
supposed to guarantee equality between the two sides. Other 
courts of the period were engaged in the determination of guilt 
through the infliction of ordeals upon the suspects. These 
methods of reaching decisions have changed considerably, but 
the fundamental pattern remains much the same. Court pro- 
ceedings, as found in the United States, are still cast in the form 
of a conflict in which the two sides are represented by cham- 
pions. These contend under a complicated system of rules 
umpired by the judge. The jury chooses the winner. 

Some of the modifications imposed upon the earlier forms 
of court procedure originated in the desire of a citizenry, in 
process of overthrowing a monarchy, to protect itself against 
usurpations of power by the king. Since the judges were 
representatives of the king, it was feared that they might be 
prejudiced in the king’s favor in criminal cases, where the 
offense was regarded as an ojflense against the state or the king. 
The judge was therefore shorn of his power and a jury set up 
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as a group representing the people to which the ultimate power 
of deciding guilt or innocence was given. 

’ The Judge 

As the courts are now organized in the United States, the 
several officers have certain well-defined functions to perform. 
The judge is the highest officer of the court. It is his duty to 
conduct the proceedings in an orderly and dignified manner. 
He supervises the selection of a jury and the presentation of 
evidence. The extremely complicated rules of evidence require 
a high degree of expertness on part of the judge for their proper 
enforcement. Much of the evidence which the attorneys de- 
sire to introduce may be inadmissible under the rules. If such 
evidence is admitted, it may be made the ground for an appeal, 
in which case the issue may have to be tried again from the 
beginning. By his rulings, his instructions to the jury, and his 
attitude as incidentally expressed, the judge may greatly in- 
fluence the outcome of the trial. Under some conditions he 
may direct the jury to return a particular kind of verdict. The 
personal feelings and allegiances of judges are often evident in 
the statistical enumerations of the results of trials held in their 
respective courts. Sometimes they are placed in the position 
of having to decide whether or not they have prejudices in a 
given case, obviously a question upon which very few persons 
could decide impartially. The judge who recognizes his own 
prejudices might make allowances for them, but the one so 
prejudiced that he does not himself realize that he is prejudiced 
is dangerous to justice. 

The Lawyers 

The lawyers representing the two sides carry on their share 
of the proceedings by attempting to persuade the jury of the 
merits of their respective sides. The prosecuting attorney, en- 
gaged by the state, inaugurates the trial by submitting suffi- 
cient evidence to the grand jury to convince that body that the 
suspect should be tried. The charge, formally stated, is called 
the indictment. The suspect, thus made defendant in the case, 
is then called to trial under the accusation set forth in this docu- 
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ment. In the trial the state’s attorney presents evidence and 
argument designed to prove the defendant’s guilt. To this end 
he interrogates witnesses in the presence of the judge and jury 
on matters pertaining to the case upon which they may have 
direct knowledge. Opposed to the state’s attorney is the 
attorney for the defense. He attempts to refute the evidence 
presented by the state and to introduce evidence proving his 
client’s innocence. Each attorney cross-examines the witnesses 
called by the other in order to show inconsistencies or inaccura- 
cies in their testimony. Sometimes the attempt to discredit 
evidence by bullying and intimidating the witness is carried 
to such an extreme that he is scarcely more comfortable than 
the defendant. As a consequence, many persons have become 
so reluctant to testify in court that they would rather permit the 
criminal to go free than submit to the ordeal of the witness 
stand. 

At the conclusion of the taking of evidence, the attorneys for 
both sides address the jury in pleas for their respective cases. 
Upon the degree of skill with which the functions of the lawyers 
are performed the outcome of the trial largely depends. If the 
state’s attorney is an able, seasoned fighter, he has little difi&culty 
in securing the conviction of a defendant whose counsel is 
young and inexperienced. On the other hand, the average 
state’s attorney is no match for the cunning of the criminal 
lawyer who stands ready to utilize every trick and wile to free 
his client. The importance of securing a good attorney is 
clearly recognized by the professional criminal. Instances are 
known in which such criminals have retained lawyers in ad- 
vance so as to be ready at once to take advantage of legal loop- 
holes in the event of their activities being interfered with by the 
police. The public, seeing the system in operation, cannot fail 
to note that the actual guilt or innocence of the offender may 
be a secondary factor in determining the outcome of the trial. 
However, the only serious attempt to remedy the defect has 
been the creation of a new official, the public defender. It is 
the expectation of his proponents that the public defender will 
eliminate the inequality which exists between the public prose- 
cutor and the counsel ordinarily assigned to defend the suspect 
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who is too poor to provide for his own defense. That miscar- 
riage of justice may be thus prevented in many cases cannot be 
doubted, but the case of the clever, large-scale criminal remains 
where it has been. This individual needs no help from a public 
defender. With money he can hire the finest legal talent 
in the country. It would seem that in such cases something 
should be done to eliminate the disadvantage suffered by the 
public prosecutor. All of which indicates that there is some- 
thing fundamentally wrong with the conflict pattern of our 
trials. They can give justice only when the parties are of ap- 
proximately equal strength, which may often happen, but with 
too many exceptions to be satisfactory. 

It is not hereby intended to blame the lawyers for all the evils 
of our trial system. Many of them are conscientious upholders 
of law and order. Nonetheless it is a fact that there are men in 
the American bar who have no truly social conception of their 
occupation. These men place the interests of their clients and 
of themselves above the interest of the public. It follows that 
many able lawyers, legally engaged in the practice of law, are 
among the strongest allies possessed by the professional criminal. 
The larger the theft or embezzlement, the more money there 
is available for the defense. The worse the criminal, in this 
respect, the better will be the defense and the more difficult the 
conviction. There can be no question but that this condition 
aids and encourages the criminal and breaks down respect for 
law and lawyers in the law-abiding population.® 

The Jury 

Originating as a guardian of hard-won public liberties, the 
jury has now become one of the means whereby the skillful 
criminal escapes the penalty for his offenses. The reluctance 
with which the ordinary citizen serves on the jury leaves avail- 
able only those who are not influential enough to evade service 
and those to whom the small pay of jurors makes an economic 
appeal. From this group the lawyer selects jurors whose preju- 
dices are likely to favor his client or whose familiarity with legal 

®Sce Arnold, Thurman W., The Symbols 0/ 1935, Chapters 6 and 7. 
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matters is slight or whose level of intelligence is low. Even the 
most careful supervision by the judge cannot guarantee that a 
jury thus selected will decide the issue on its merits. A single 
individual may dominate the jury and determine its decision, or 
he may hold out against all the others and prevent a verdict 
being reached. In the latter case, the result is equal to a long 
continuance, a result much desired by the defense, since wit- 
nesses disappear or forget and public interest in the case lapses 
with the passage of time. A professional jury or the elimina- 
tion of the jury altogether would go far toward correcting the 
handicap to law enforcement now supplied by the citizen jury 
system. 

The Prison 

Most of the penalties for serious crimes consist of imprison- 
ment, the terms of which may vary from a few days or months 
to life. The penalties are administered in prisons, where the 
convicts are deprived of their freedom during the specified 
time. This practice segregates criminals in large groups and, 
by denying them all other company, forces them into close 
association with each other. Their common fate gives them 
a common cause. Group solidarity is developed among them 
and their criminal tendencies are in many cases more firmly 
fixed. Instead of being reformed, they come to feel themselves 
the victims of oppression, against which they continue to rebel. 
Furthermore, the association of criminals in prison provides 
opportunity for the exchange of information regarding the 
techniques of crime. A youngster in prison cannot fail to 
learn much about the commission of crimes which he could 
not possibly have learned outside of prison. As long as we 
have prisons, there is perhaps no way to avoid these conse- 
quences. We cannot, of course, build a separate prison for 
every convict. Yet in sending criminals, especially younger 
ones, to prison, the probable effect of this treatment upon 
their personalities should not be overlooked. Almost all 
criminals sent to prison are sooner or later released into free 
^society. Many of them, through pardons, paroles, commuta. 
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tionSj and escapes, serve only a fraction of the terms for which 
they were committed. Quite likely the fear of imprisonment 
and the suffering endured by those who have experienced it 
have some deterrent effect upon criminal behavior, but it is 
by no means certain that this effect is not offset by the recidi- 
vism induced among ex-convicts as a result of the conditions of 
prison life. 

Conclusion 

Probably none of the recognized problems of organized so- 
ciety is more serious than crime. Its existence threatens the 
existence of society itself. No infallible remedy has been dis- 
covered. Criminal behavior is passed on in the folkways from 
generation to generation. The enactment of laws does not 
stop this process. The machinery set up to deal with crime 
is itself affected by tendencies to criminal behavior. In some 
cases, the operation of this machinery may actively encourage 
crime. This appears to be especially true in America, where 
the heterogeneity of society prevents the maintenance of defi- 
nite and uniform standards of behavior. However, it is by 
no means certain that the complete suppression of crime would 
be desirable. Quite likely it could be attained only by the 
complete elimination of social change, without which prog- 
ress would be impossible. 
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RACE AND NATIONALITY PROBLEMS 

T he experiences of groups differ in much the same way 
as do the experiences of individuals. The result in the 
case of the individual is a unique set of habits; in the case of 
the group, a unique culture. The effects of past experiences 
are cumulative throughout the life of the individual and of 
the group, so that small differences in experience often re- 
peated give rise to great differences in reaction. These dif- 
ferences appear to us as the distinctive aspects of cultures, by 
the various features of which we distinguish peoples. Recog- 
nized by the peoples themselves, these differences delineate 
tribes and nationalities, give rise to group consciousness, and' 
furnish the guides by which the we-group and others-group 
are recognized. 

Isolation produces social differences; contact eliminates them. 
In the distant past, when poorly developed techniques of 
economics and sanitation kept the population small, and lack 
of mechanical aids to communication kept the people apart, 
many distinctive culture groups developed within compara- 
tively small areas. This has been particularly conspicuous in 
regions where natural barriers such as mountains, jungles, or 
water have added to the difficulties of communication. Even 
now, the inhabitants of islands and of mountainous districts 
retain culture traits which in more accessible regions have long 
since been modified. 

The Movement of Peoples 

The available evidence indicates, however, that the isolation 
of the distant past was never quite complete. Ever since the 
beginning of the historical period peoples have moved from 
time to time. Quite likely they have always done so. Primi- 
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tive peoples^ dependent upon the resources of the immediate 
vicinity for their living, were frequent victims of famine. The 
remedy often sought was removal to a more hospitable terri- 
tory. 

The early history of Europe consists essentially of a record 
of the movements of peoples. The population of the Eurasian 
continent appears to have increased more rapidly in the east- 
ern portions than in the west. Exhaustion of the soil, deple- 
tion of the forests, or some similar factor forced large numbers 
of people to seek more productive lands. They naturally 
moved into the thinly settled parts of Europe, where the soil 
was as yet unexploited and where little human resistance was 
encountered. The temporally successive centers of civiliza- 
tion, Assyria, Babylon, Egypt, Greece, and Rome, show a 
well-marked westward trend. The movements of the Goths, 
Huns, and Vandals in general directed themselves from east 
to west. The bitter conflicts arising between the invaders and 
the natives, as the movements proceeded, were nearly always 
won by the former. 

The discovery of America gave renewed impetus to the 
westward migration, but the Atlantic proved a difficult bar- 
rier, and three centuries passed before people began crossing 
it in large numbers. As in Europe, the invaders encountered 
resistance from the natives of the new country. The defenders, 
however, were so deficient in numbers and in fighting tech- 
niques that they were soon driven out of all regions except 
those which the Europeans could not occupy on account of 
unfavorable climate. So quickly were the natives disposed 
of in what is now the United States that their culture left but 
little impression upon the culture of the Europeans. A few 
domesticated plants, notably Indian corn, a few words, mostly 
place names, and a few devices, such as the moccasin, the 
snowshoe, and the canoe, make up practically the entire con- 
tribution of the aborigines to their successors. Their govern- 
ment, religion, forms of family life, institution of property, 
and customs regulating personal relationship have left no sig- 
nificant traces. 
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The success of the English in colonizing North America gave 
to the culture of the region a distinctly English character, 
recognizable in every aspect of colonial life. Yet there were 
differences also. The experiences of the pioneers, incom- 
municable on account of the wide sea separating them from the 
mother country, modified their cultures and changed their 
interests so much that at last they rebelled and set up for 
themselves a new nation. Thenceforward, the cultural differ- 
ences between England and the United States, aided by political 
separation, have continued to increase. Though still essen- 
tially English, American culture has now become clearly dis- 
tinct from that of the mother country, as easily recognized as 
any of the European cultural groups. 

Immigration 

The conditions of life in America, to which its inhabitants 
have been obliged to adapt themselves, have developed new 
and appropriate cultural traits. This in itself would have 
been sufficient to give America a culture different from that 
of England. Another factor, however, has entered to create 
still greater differences, namely, immigration. For more than 
a hundred years, the various nations of Europe have contributed 
to American culture through those of their citizens who came 
to make their homes in the new world. During this period, 
more than thirty million aliens have entered the United States. 

Their assimiliation has not been accomplished without dif- 
ficulties. In the beginning, particularly, the absence of con- 
trol permitted the rise of unfortunate situations. Many of 
the arriving immigrants were without means and, lacking 
experience in America, were unable to make satisfactory eco- 
nomic adjustment before they were reduced to extreme need. 
The hardships of the long voyage, furthermore, left many of 
the passengers so weak and ill as to render them helpless for 
long periods. The burden of supporting these persons fell 
most heavily upon the seaport cities, where the poorest and 
weakest of the immigrants inevitably remained. To add to 
the difficulty, some European communities adopted the prac- 
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tice of sending paupers and criminals to America. Protests 
against unregulated immigration quite naturally came first 
from the inhabitants of the seaports. They attempted, with- 
out success, t# keep out the undesirable groups by means of 
local ordinances. These ordinances were found to be so inef- 
fective that State regulation had to be substituted. This, too, 
fell short of the ideal. Differences in the State regulations 
and the limitations imposed by the Federal government upon 
State legislation in international affairs prevented adequate 
control. In spite of the numerous laws, immigration to the 
United States remained practically free until the passage of 
Federal legislation in 1882. During this long period, the at- 
titudes of Americans toward the immigrating peoples changed 
several times. When the immigrants came in such large 
numbers as to be able to retain a good many of their foreign 
traits by setting up separate communities, the Americans be- 
came afraid. They were fearful that the foreigners would 
ultimately displace the natives or at least outnumber them and 
thereby impose upon the American community an alien and 
inferior culture. The Know-Nothing movement of 1850-60 
owed its popularity to the fear of domination by foreign groups. 

Federal Control 

With the establishment of Federal control, the immigration 
laws were more effectively enforced. Criminals, paupers, and 
contract laborers were kept out. For the first twenty-five years 
of this period, there was little hostility to immigration from 
Europe. Communities with small populations and large areas 
of unoccupied land welcomed the coming of new settlers. 
By the end of the century, however, practically all the free 
land worth having was gone, and large numbers of the immi- 
grants began to settle in the cities. It was noticed at this time 
that the national characteristics of the immigrants were chang- 
ing. Prior to 1880, most of the arrivals had come from the 
northern and western countries of Europe. After 1880, the 
numbers from these countries decreased, while the number 
of immigrants from southern and eastern Europe greatly in- 
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creased. As the “new immigration” continued to increase at 
the expense of the old, sentiment in favor of restricting the ad- 
mission of foreigners appeared, soon growing strong enough 
to manifest itself in demands for legislation. The list of ex- 
cluded undesirables was increased several times, but this was not 
enough. The ever-increasing new immigration was held to 
be inferior to the old and, consequently, not to be deserving 
of admission to America on the same terms. The literacy test 
was hit upon as a means of accomplishing this purpose with- 
out openly naming the undesirable nationalities. Though in- 
troduced into Congress several times, this measure did not 
pass until 1917, when the fear of a post-war deluge of immi- 
grants enabled the measure to override the President’s veto. 
It soon became evident that this provision alone would not be 
sufficient to cut down immigration to the desired limits. By 
1918, a large majority of Americans had come to favor drastic 
reduction of immigration, and many, advocated complete ex- 
clusion. The quota system was adopted, by which each of the 
various nations of the world is permitted to send annually a 
definite number of immigrants to the United States. By bas- 
ing the quota number of each nationality upon the proportion 
of persons of the same nationality present in the United States 
in 1890, it has been possible to favor the old immigration and 
all but shut out the new. Since 1930, there has been virtually 
no immigration from Europe, and it is unlikely that America 
will reopen the doors to immigration at any time in the near 
future. 

Non-European Immigration 

While most of the immigrants to America have come from 
Europe, several other groups have appeared in sufficient num- 
bers to attract attention and, in some cases, strong opposition. 
Of these groups, the Negroes are the most important. Com- 
ing to America almost as early as white men, Negroes have 
always made up a considerable portion of the population of 
the United States. They have not,, however, succeeded in 
gaining status equal to that of the whites. In the beginning, 
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their race was associated with slavery, and the effects o£ the 
association still remain. Marked by color as a member of a 
group regarded by the white people as inferior, the individual 
Negro finds it impossible to escape the imputation of in- 
feriority. No matter how great his personal achievements, he 
is never accepted in terms of equality by the members of the 
white race. Attempts on the part of Negroes to raise their status 
often meet with active opposition. Many conflicts have re- 
sulted from the unwillingness of the Negro to accept meekly 
the place assigned to him. 

Internal Migrations of the Negro 

During and immediately following the World War a north- 
ward movement of the Negroes of America took hundreds 
of thousands from the cotton fields of the South and placed 
them in the industrial cities of the North. In some areas, the 
movement approached the character of wholesale flight, entire 
villages being practically depopulated in a few months. South- 
ern white people became alarmed for fear an acute shortage 
of labor would result, and attempted to prevent the Negroes 
from leaving, but the consequences of their leaving were not 
nearly so serious as were the consequences of their arrival in 
the North. Crowded into the slums of the large city, the 
Negroes readily fell victims to their poverty and ignorance. 
Antagonisms between the whites and the blacks were aroused 
which, in some instances, ended in overt conflict. 

The Mexicans 

The continued demand for labor in the United States after 
European immigration had been stopped by the World War 
and, subsequently, by Federal regulation, gave an opportunity 
to the Mexicans to which they gladly responded. Permitted 
to come for several years with practically no restriction, at least 
one and one-half million Mexicans have immigrated to the 
United States. Several hundred thousands returned as a re- 
sult of the economic depression of the early nineteen-thirties. 
Most of the Mexican immigrants remained in the border States, 
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notably California and Texas, but small numbers went to the 
northern cities, where they entered industrial employment of 
various kinds, and others became agricultural laborers in the 
fruit and sugar-beet areas in all parts of the United States. 

The dark skin of the average Mexican makes him recogniz- 
able as such and, consequently, shuts him out from full par- 
ticipation in American life. The discrimination against the 
Mexican is not so severe as that against the Negro, but it is of 
exactly the same sort. The comparatively few individuals 
whose lighter color and better education enable them to avoid 
identification escape the prejudice almost entirely. 

Orientals — ^The Chinese 

On the Pacific coast, the problem of the assimilation of im- 
migrants from Asiatic countries has created much difficulty. 
The first of these peoples to arrive were the Chinese, who be- 
gan coming to California’ about 1850, when the discovery of 
gold brought prospectors and miners in need of laborers, cooks, 
and launderers. For a few years, the Chinese were freely ad- 
mitted and welcomed. Had they contented themselves with 
the lowly occupations which they at first accepted, they might 
have been welcomed longer. However, they soon turned to 
the more profitable industry of gold mining, in which their 
diligence gave them an advantage over the Americans. Al- 
though they usually worked mines abandoned by Americans 
and never displayed aggressiveness in their contacts with 
whites, they were not long tolerated as direct competitors. 
The objections of the Americans took the form of tax laws 
designed to prevent the Chinese from carrying on profitably 
the more desirable occupations. The failure of these restric- 
tions led to attempts at exclusion, which was finally achieved 
by a treaty in 1880 which gave the United States authority to 
regulate, limit, or suspend Chinese immigration. In 1882, 
Congress suspended Chinese immigration for ten years. The 
continuance of the laws in force at the end of the period and 
the exclusion in 1924 of aliens ineligible to citizenship remain 
as effective bars to Chinese who might wish to come to 
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America. In 1930, there were 75,000 in the United States, o£ 
whom nearly 31,000 were born in America. 

The Japanese 

The exclusion of the Chinese appears to have been the signal 
for the Japanese to take their places. Beginning in 1880, Japa- 
nese immigrants began to arrive in appreciable numbers. 
Like the Chinese, they were welcomed at first. Their useful- 
ness as servants and laborers made them appear to be valuable 
additions to the population. They refused, however, to re- 
main servants and laborers. By industry and frugality they 
secured capital and entered the field of business enterprise. 
Some of them began to operate stores; others began truck- 
farming. The latter were so successful that the white farmers 
feared they Would soon own all the land on the Pacific coast. 
By 1900, definite anti-Japanese sentiment was well developed. 
Legislation forbidding aliens from owning or leasing land was 
resorted to, but, as is usual in such cases, the law was easily 
circumvented. The demand for exclusion on part of California 
proved highly embarrassing to the national government, since 
Japan, newly risen to the dignity of a first-class nation, was 
offended by the insult to her citizens. Exclusion was accom- 
plished and Japanese dignity was preserved through the device 
known as the Gentlemen’s Agreement, an informal arrange- 
ment entered into in 1907 whereby the United States consented 
not to exclude the Japanese in return for Japan’s promise to 
keep her citizens at home. In spite of complaints by the peo- 
ple of the Pacific Coast that Japanese were coming in violation 
of the agreement, it remained in force until superseded by the 
restrictive legislation of 1917 and 1924. 

The Filipinos 

The natives of the Philippine Islands occupy a most anom- 
alous position so far as nationality is concerned. Racially 
they are a mixture of aborginal, Chinese, European, and other 
elements. Culturally they are a combination of native, Spanish, 
and American traits. Though living in what may still prop- 
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erly be regarded as a part of the United States, they are not 
accorded the rights of American citizens. They are, however, 
not aliens, and in the status of American subjects they have 
been permitted to come to the United States as immigrants, 
here to engage in any occupation and to become permanent 
residents. Considering the large population of the Islands, 
some thirteen million, the number taking advantage of this 
opportunity has been small. Less dian 50,000 Filipinos were 
in the United States in 1930. The majority of these live near 
the Pacific coast, though “colonies” are found in several of 
the large cities. 

Like the Chinese and Japanese, the Filipino immigrants are 
predominantly male. Unlike the former, however, the Fili- 
pinos have attempted to satisfy their desires for feminine so- 
ciety by seeking the companionship of white American women. 
In the large cities, the taxi-dance hall has given them an oppor- 
tunity to secure such companionship temporarily by paying 
for it.^ In other cases, they have made friends with American 
women through personal appeal. These pretensions have 
been resented by some of the whites in communities on the 
Pacific coast. Several cases of rioting and anti-Filipino demon- 
stration have been reported. 

Group vs. Individual Competition 

With the preceding historical resume giving a view of the 
present status of races and nationalities in the United States, 
we may consider the socio-economic aspects of the situation. 
It must be recalled, in the first place, that all living things 
are more or less in competition with each other and that the 
more nearly alike the individuals are and the closer together 
they are the more intense is the competition among them. 
Human beings are, of course, no exception to this rule. Every 
person in the world is in competition with every other. But 
it is obvious that the competition between a shepherd in 
Australia and a fisherman in Scotland is all but negligible to 
the individuals concerned. On the other hand the Australian 

1 See Cressey, Paul, The Taxi-Dance Hall, 1932, pp. 145-74. 
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slieplierd and his neighbor, both seeking pasture for their 
sheep, or the Scottish fisherman and his neighbor, both seek- 
ing a favorable spot to cast their nets, are clearly obstacles to 
each other’s economic progress. Their nearness to each other 
enables them easily to recognize the fact, whereupon they are 
quite likely to fall into conflict. It is apparent, however, that 
a society in which antagonisms of this sort are permitted to 
flourish could not prosper if, indeed, it could exist at all. 
Moreover, there are many circumstances in which the competi- 
tors may gain by overlooking their personal differences and 
unite to attack the common enemy. Loyalty and devotion to 
group interests may thus turn out to be one of the best ways 
of satisfying individual interests. The members of a group 
well organized are likely to be better off than if each worked 
for himself alone, without regard for others. Society as a 
whole is made up of groups, large and small, through which 
the individual functions. Since the group serves to satisfy its 
members by winning the largest possible rewards from the 
world, it follows that there are limits beyond which it is not 
profitable to expand the group. In a conflict with nature all 
mankind may unite, but over the allotment of the spoils there 
is sure to be division. 

Thus we have in our society classes, which are based upon 
the attainment of certain levels of status, for the most part 
determined by income. The diligent social climber likes 
nothing better than to leave one class for a higher one. Yet 
while he is a member of a given class he is bound by considera- 
tions of self-interest to yield his loyalty to that class, since it is 
only by the united ejffort of its members that the status so 
laboriously won can be maintained. However, as soon as he 
can qualify for membership in a higher class, he is admitted 
and thenceforth accorded the privileges of his new rank. In 
this way there is brought about considerable movement up 
and down the scale in our society. 

When status is dependent upon racial instead of social 
traits, the process is quite different.' The individual whose 
color marks him as belonging to an inferior group is doomed 
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forever to remain in that group. No matter how great his 
efforts or how numerous jiis achievements, he cannot gain 
admittance to higher status groups of different color. In all 
his relations with the group of higher status, he is likely to 
be constantly reminded of his racial characteristics and the 
limitations which these impose upon him. He cannot act 
without taking into account these limitations. His racial 
traits become for him the most important of his characteristics, 
and he thinks of himself primarily as a Negro, Chinese, or 
whatever he may be, rather than as a human being. The 
tendency to feel oneself inevitably joined to a group based 
upon biological characteristics is called race consciousness. 
Its effect is to organize and solidify the group. Individual 
I members who have tried unsuccessfully to gain status outside 

I the group realize that they can attain their ends only by raising 

‘ the status of the group as a whole. They thereupon cast their 

; lots with the rest and co-operate to raise the whole group. 

Attempts of diverse groups to win a satisfactory place for 
themselves practically always take the form of conflict. Solu- 
tions to these conflicts are extremely difficult to find, since they 
i invariably involve the demand for a superiority which only 

one side can attain. Able individuals appear in the inferior 
* gtoup, and these, unwilling to accept their low positions, stir 

I up trouble. The superior group resists these attempts to en- 

croach upon its prerogatives (with physical force if necessary). 

: Thus is kept alive continuously a feeling of dislike between the 

i racial groups which, upon occasion, flares up into actual fight- 

1 ing. 

Conflicts Between Culture Groups 

The ordinary individual does not clearly distinguish between 
differences of race and differences of culture. A man who 
speaks and dresses queerly is as readily identified as one of a 
different color. If, therefore, he attempts to enter into com- 
petition for social preferment, he is likely to find himself in 
the same predicament as if he were racially different from his 
competitors. He cannot escape the imputation of inferiority 


I 
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associated with his cultural peculiarities. He is pushed back 
into his own group and forced to accept the status of that 
group. He is likely to react to this situation by stoutly insist- 
ing upon the superiority of his group and by attempting in 
various ways to demonstrate it to the community. 

From the long-range point of view, however, conflicts based 
upon cultural dijflerences are much less serious than those based 
upon racial differences. Culture can be changed; skin color 
remains permanently. Exceptional individuals, exposed to the 
influence of a new culture early in life, can so completely ac- 
quire it as to appear culturally identical with their neighbors. 
With such a change successfully completed, the individual is 
no longer recognizable as belonging to an alien group. The 
conflict aimed at the alien group passes him by. If the con- 
tacts are numerous, cultural differences between individuals 
and groups disappear rapidly. 'Racial di:flerences are more 
persistent. The process of amalgamation obliterates the clear 
boundary between races which live together in the same area 
and, ultimately, the races themselves, but the process is ex- 
tremely slow. Cultural differences may disappear in a few 
generations; racial differences may remain for a thousand years. 

The Forms of Race and Culture Conflict 

Conflicts between races and nationalities are not limited to 
any particular set of patterns. Any form of opposition which 
gives promise of advantage may be utilized by the contending 
parties. Physical violence and bloodshed may be found in 
extreme cases. In view of the widespread acceptance in the 
mores of the principle that human life should not be need- 
lessly sacrificed, certain rationalizations often accompany con- 
flicts resulting in the death of some of the participants. The 
superior group is likely to define the event as punishment for 
crinae in which the offending individuals are given their just 
deserts, rather than as a phase of race conflict. That the 
punishment is not administered through the orderly procedure 
of court action interferes but little with the acceptance of the 
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I definition. In fact, the procedure of attack upon the inferior 

race may itself assume a certain judicial aspect, in accord with 
the definition. This is the case with lynching, in which an 
attempt is often made to identify the victim as the perpetrator 
; of a crime, challenging the position of the superior race. That I 

the action of the superior race is not truly judicial is indicated 
; by the tendency for lynchings to include victims other than the 

alleged criminals and sometimes to end in a general attack 
upon all representatives of the inferior race found in the 
vicinity. In the so-called “race riot” the general attack is 
characteristic, but even here the punitive purpose of the attack 
is insisted upon. 

j The rationalizations of the inferior race usually run in terms 

I of retaliation or defense. Grievances of many sorts are nursed 

; by the leaders of the group, in many cases deliberately em- 

i phasized through agencies of propaganda created for the 

I purpose. Almost any act directed against the superior race 

I may be justified on the ground that it serves in some part to 

i even up the score. Neither side admits that it ever takes the 

j offensive. Every move is represented as of necessity following 

i one previously made by the opponents, thus making of every 

I action a defensive measure. 

I The less violent aspects of race and nationality conflict are 

j likely to consist largely in a struggle for control of the institu- 

I tional life of the society and in the superior group attempting 

{ to secure the benefits of social action for themselves alone. 

^ Political disabilities are inflicted upon the inferior group in 

j order to keep the government from falling into their hands. 

] They may be prevented from voting, holding office, or serv- 

ing on juries. The expenditure of public money is usually so 
; directed as to benefit the superior group, more than the in- 

ferior. The latter, for example, may be deprived of the op- 
i portunities of free education offered to the superiors, or they 

may be denied admission to public parks, playgrounds, and 
I libraries. Usually an attempt is made to segregate them in 

some of the less desirable parts of the cities where they are 
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found. These parts are often neglected so far as such public 
improvements as paving, street-lighting, and sanitation are 
concerned. 

Discrimination against the inferior group in economic life 
is also common, but because self-interest often outweighs 
group loyalty, this form of the conflict between races is carried 
out less systematically than others, A merchant of the su- 
perior group is reluctant to refuse the profit to be made from 
business dealings with men of another race or nationality. 
Similarly, it is difficult for the consumer to pass by oppor- 
tunities to save money, even if he must deal with the enemy 
to do so. The average American, for example, will buy fruit 
from the Japanese dealers rather than from the Americans 
whenever he can thereby secure better bargains. The conse- 
quence is that the population contains a number of persons 
of the inferior group whose incomes are higher than those 
of a number of persons in the superior group. In view of the 
importance in our society of economic position in the deter- 
mination of social position, this situation calls for drastic ac- 
tion. A series of discriminations in purely social situations 
is therefore devised to keep the inferiors in their place. They 
are excluded from theaters, restaurants, hotels, churches, and 
public conveyances frequented by the superiors. When, in the 
capacity of servants, they are required to be present in the 
company of superiors, a uniform indicates their position. Some- 
times sumptuary laws restrain the expenditures of the in- 
feriors to limits regarded as in accord with their social posi- 
tion. These restrictions work well enough as long as they are 
accepted by the inferiors, but often serve as a source of irrita- 
tion to them, which breeds resentment and open hostility. 
The net result to society as a whole is a loss in economic effi- 
ciency and in the security of life and property. 

Individual Aspects of Race and Culture Conflict 

Wherever two groups of different race or culture live in close 
contact, there are always some persons who in some degree 
belong to both groups. In the case of racial groups, there are 
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hybrids who may be treated as members of either group, de- 
pendent upon the circumstances. In the case of cultural 
groups, certain individuals may function readily in both cul- 
tures. Needless to say, the comparative ease with which cul- 
ture is learned results in a large number of individuals ac- 
quiring dual cultures; whereas only a few can ever successfully 
pass as members of either race. But no matter how great the 
apparent success with which such persons function, their par- 
ticipation is at best only partial, perhaps even superficial. They 
may deceive all their associates, but to themselves they must 
appear as actors, who only pretend to fit into the role they 
play and who actually are quite different persons. Rarely do 
they have an opportunity to present their true personalities, 
for society has little patience with persons of divided loyalties, 
who are on both sides or on none at all. Persons of this group 
therefore can never feel quite at ease, no matter in what so- 
cial relationship they find themselves. In situations involving 
conflict they are intensely uncomfortable, since, being more 
or less sympathetic with both sides, they are dissatisfied no 
matter which side wins or loses. Only occasionally is an in- 
dividual who shares two cultures able to conceal the fact 
altogether. He is therefore made the object of the hostilities 
carried on between the groups. Each group regards him as 
essentially a member of the other, and treats him accordingly. 
Even if he could reconcile himself to his position, he could 
not be comfortable, for he is continually reminded of his alien 
connections and often definitely discriminated against. An 
especially difficult situation is encountered by the individual 
whose race is, for example, Japanese, and whose culture is 
American. His color bars him from the American group; his 
culture bars him from the Japanese. His only refuge is to 
be found in the company of die few unfortunates who are in 
a similar position. 

The number of persons in America who have suffered from 
racial and culture conflicts reaches many millions. Practically 
all immigrants and most of their children have had this ex- 
perience. Subjectively, it is recognized in feelings of inferior- 
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ity, failure, resentment, and unhappiness. Objectively, the 
results appear in various forms of personal disorganization, 
such as pauperism, crime, vice, mental disease, and suicide. 
The foreign born contribute somewhat more than their share 
of the economically maladjusted in America, because they 
cannot compete on a basis of equality with the native born. 
Usually the foreigners are the first to be laid off when work 
is slack and the last to be taken on when work is plentiful. 
Because of their foreign actions and appearance, they are given 
lower wages than native workers. • They are not given positions 
of trust and authority as long as the native born are available 
as candidates for these positions. The resulting economic 
failures among the foreign born and the sense of insecurity 
which attends even the successful, subjects every individual 
concerned to a heavy strain.^ 

Social Maladjustment Among the Foreign Born 

In spite of this, however, the foreign born in general mani- 
fest a low crime rate. Possibly the training they received in 
their youth before coming to America inculcated in them so 
high a respect for law that even the temptations of the eco- 
nomically unsuccessful cannot change their attitudes and 
behavior. Among the children of the foreign born, however, 
the situation is quite different. These are subject to little of 
the restraining influence of European training. On the other 
hand, their contacts with Americans are likely to be made 
largely with representatives of those groups which, having 
little status to conserve, are willing to associate with the im- 
migrants. The children of the foreign born, in consequence, 
manifest a comparatively high delinquency rate, both juvenile 
and adult. So severe is the struggle of the immigrants in 
America and so heavy is their handicap that many of them 
fail to survive. They suffer disorganization of their per- 
sonalities, which reduces many of them to helplessness. Some 
seek the temporary oblivion of drink or drugs or abandon 
themselves to the diversions of gambling or sex vice. Others 

^ See Stonequist, E. V., The Marginal Man, 1937. 
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retreat from the world completely, constructing for them- 
selves a milieu of imagination in which they no longer feel 
the cruelties of reality. Still others, finding none of these 
solutions possible, escape the conflict by taking their own lives. 

Attempts to Solve the Problem 

The difficulties of the foreigner and of the man of a differ- 
ent color have not gone unheeded by Americans. True, the 
bitterness and intensity of anti-foreign feeling in America have 
hampered all efforts to solve the problem peaceably, but 
sincere attempts have been made nonetheless. Numerous or- 
ganizations have been formed for the purpose of aiding the 
newly arrived immigrant to make social and economic ad- 
justment. In many cases, these organization have had to 
protect the immigrant from rapacious members^ of his own 
group who gain his confidence through speaking his language 
and then prey upon his ignorance. Some of these organiza- 
tions offer instruction in English, in occupational techniques, 
in the rights and duties of citizenship, and in American ways 
in general. 

Americanization 

During the period of the World War and for some years 
thereafter, attempts to assimilate the foreign born in the 
United States assumed the proportions of a general social 
movement. It was motivated in large part by fear of foreign 
domination and tended, consequently, to stress heavily the 
matter of patriotism and loyalty to American national poli- 
cies. Attempts were made to Americanize foreigners by giv- 
ing them a smattering of American history and some knowl- 
edge of the contents of the constitution and the Declaration 
of Independence. Because of the failure of its leaders to un- 
derstand the nature of the process of assimilation, the move- 
ment has little accomplishment to its credit. The foreigners 
were quick to see the small part played by patriotic exercises 
in American life and took but little interest in them, More- 
over, they were unable, even with the best of intentions, to 
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shed their old-worid culture like a coat in order to put on the 
new. Becoming an American is a long, slow process, not to 
be accomplished by attending a few meetings. The only last- 
ing results of the Americanization movement are to be found 
in the teaching of English, which was incidental to the pro- 
gram as a whole. 

Negro-White Reconciliation 

Many persons in America have come to a realization of the 
fact that that Negro-white conflict seriously interferes with 
the efficiency of both races and contributes nothing to the 
welfare of either, for, as ordinarily carried on, the conflict is 
always inconclusive and, consequently, continuous. With the 
object of bringing about a reconciliation, a number of associa- 
tions and committees have been formed, many consisting of 
.representatives from both races. The method employed by 
these organizations is to set in motion a process of accommoda- 
tion to replace conflict. Ordinarily, no attempt is made to 
bring about equality between the races or to induce them to 
enter into more intimate association, but the limits of action 
between the two races are defined and attempts made to keep 
interracial contacts within these limits. When a situation 
arises which threatens to break forth into active conflict, the 
.reconciliation committee tries to settle the difficulty by arbi- 
tration. This scheme brings to bear upon the problem the 
better elements of the two races, both desiring peaceful rela- 
tions, instead of leaving the question to be fought out by the 
marginal elements of the races, where the friction is most 
likely to occur. These committees have had considerable suc- 
cess in adjusting differences between the races. They do not, 
to be sure, permanently dispose of interracial conflict, but they 
do supply working agreements upon the basis of which ami- 
cable relations may be maintained for a considerable period. 
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